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GliOIlIOUS HOLIDAYS. 


mothor; all jolly? Give tis a kiss, Annie, old "irl. 
I'liia mn't be JMia” 

‘‘■yen it is, Tom,” replied tlmt younj*; lady, a.'^ed 
neatly fifteen, who gave prontiHO of imieh be.'iiity- • 
“ i’m'nearly as tall as you now!” 

“ Quitci the young lady, I declare! Bite’ll cut you out 
Aniiio ii‘ you don’t mind Well, htivo Arthur and Hob 
turned up?” 

“Not yet, tlioy will come Up by tlttt train from Ply- 
mouth. And what do you think, boys?” said Amno. 

“Can’t think just now. J.s the luggage all riglit, 
porter?” 

“Yo.h, sir. Beg your ptirdon, Master Sardl, but ye be 
grow’d!” 

“Thanks, Mills; so my clothes tell me. I’m getting 
on; all right, put them up.” 

The boxes woi'o trtin.sferrcd to the cart that was in 
reiiclinn.s.s, and tlio young piiople then entered the car- 
riage which was in waiting. 

“Now, Annie, what’s the nows?” .said Cecil, “.Don’t 
ovorwholm luc — are you going to bo married? .Is 
that it?” 

“Noii.sonse, Cecil! .It’s about you .and Tom — not 
about myself.” 

“Oh then, fire away! Any fun? So long UvS it 
doesn’t mean ‘dentist’ I’m ready for anything!” 

“Well, then, you and 'rom aro invited to go over to 
Beuloo.” 

“To Uncle .Tohn's, you mean?” 

"Ye.s, and play in the cricket-match on 'l'ue,sdny. 
You are also to stay there after, if you like, papa Liay.s.” 

“Rather! Just a little, eh, Tom? Wo sliail have 
fine ‘ larks’ with Boh and .Arthur. Isn’t it jolly, 'rom?” 

“Bplendkll” replied hia brother. " You girls won’t be 
there, will you? 

“Wo aro coming to tho cricket-match,” said Edie. 
“George and Nellie will he there on Baturda.y.’’ 


“'i’liiH is Llxi bnst news wo liave had for years,” said 
(Jfioil, /I (-.all, Itindly hul, ncfirly sovonteon, an itninense 
(';i,vourito wiUi !.iJl---'‘l)oar old hiell! What a change 
froiii smohy InHidoti!” 

'L'liiiK tJio conversation proeoetlod as the carriage 
continued its way through tho heated town of Ham- 
stfijile — up ijont[)ort Fltreot, past the Assembly 'lloouivS, 
iuid a certain house wliich “Master Sarcil" well ro- 
nuijuberod, and so on to I’ilton .Bridge, and up the hill 
to tlie open country. The house, standiug on its own 
grounds, wfis .soon reached, and Mr. and Mrs. Tracey 
welcomed their hoys, as fathens and dovotocl raotlieny 
always welcome allectionate and dutii'id hoys and girls. 
The younger children also squeezed themselves in for 
a ki.s.s. So for a moment or two a confused mass of 
struggling and embi’acing humanity was alone vi.sible. 

“Oh Cecil I” “Oh Tom !” “Let me tell you,” "Let 
me show you." “nsre’s ‘Jion’ — -look, he knows you!” 

Such were .some of tho cries that were acrcamc(i ijilo 
tlie lad.s’ ears a.s they went upstairs with tlicir mother; 
while tho "pater,” pipe in mouth, retired jncliciously to 
hi.s gveouhou.so.s with a watering-pot — for Mr. Tracey, 
a liiud, gonial gentleman, and a mo.st indulgeni; father 
.so far as his meaiw permitted, much enjoyed tlie “pipe 
of peace” in his garden, of which (tho j>a.rdon, I mean) 
ho w.as very fond, and in which he daily spent many 
peaceful hour.s. 

Scarcely had dinner been consumed than the boys 
•wore anxious to rush down to tlio .station agaiin to see 
their cou.sins, who wore expected to arrive about half- 
past eight, on their way to JBideford, Annie consented 
to accompany them. So they started for their walk, 
and reached the station in time. Tho train came in 
slowly, and it,t a long distance two heads were visible 
protrudoil from the carriage window, with some incon- 
venience fipparcntly. First one head would bo seen 
above, thou underneath the other. Then both would 
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A SOIIOOIJBOYS’ WELCOME 


suddenly disappear, again to appear -with hair dis- 
hevelled and faces red as if from violent oxorticjii, 
Tlioao heads belonged to Arthur aud Uobovt Wood, the 
Traceys’ cousins. 

A regular schoolboys’ -welcome onsmed, in -which 
Miss Tracey took no part, as she was ileop in coiivor- 
sation with a young Mend of her father’s who resided 
near Barnstaple. ''.L'he boys only winked at each other 
when they perceived this, declaring that “Annie was 
having a nice time, — by accident, of course," they all 
agreed. \ 

The lads were, however, so interested in the details 
of the coming cricket-match and the anticipation of 
meeting on the Tuesday, that Miss Annie escaped 
chaiEng on this occasion. The train would not wait, 
though, and with promises of meeting on the morrow 
the lads paj'tcd with cheery -words and waving of hats. 

“Where’s your young man, Annier' askisl Tom 
saucily as tliey quitted tJio station. “ Vc-ry curious lie 
came by that train. It wa.s very kiud of you to come 
down with u.s, dear," ho addod; "wasn’t it, Occil?” 

“Extremely,” replied Cecil. “Isn’t he coming up 
to the house presently, Annie 1” 

“ Ygs, of course, l^or Angus; ho is on half-pay now 
—I wish he had a ship." 

“Court-ship, eh?” suggo.stod dreadful Tom. 

“Tom, hold your tongue diroctly—how rude you 
are,” cried his sister, "and what nonsense you talk! 
Angus is a semsiblo young man, and wants to do some- 
thing for his living; he hates half-pay.” 

“Bo should I,” retorted Tom. "Not much merit in 
that, Annie. Bony you are annoyed, but — ” 

“Why does not IJnclo John get him employment?” 
remarlmd Cecil, "His influence and his ./Vrctic services 
ought to entitle him to some cou.sidoration. 1 will put 
in a word for old Angus Fowler if 1 can. Can’t fatlier 
help him?’’ 


"No.” replied Annie with a half sigh; “I wiali ho 
could. You are uncle’s favourite, Cecil; and Angiis is 
r(!cn,lly au excellent officer. They noininatod him for 
the .Murt the other day, but Bornething or soiuoboily 
intorveriGd. .lie has boon in the Arctic Jlegiona too,” 

" Wisli i had!” remarked Tom. " What fun to have 
lots of ice, and unlimited skating and sleighing!” 

“AYlio knows?" said Cecil — '"wo may some day find 
ourselves in the Polar Eegions! Mcaiitinie hero wo aru 
at Pilton, Do you reinoinbcr the otter .hunt, Annie ?” 

“Yes, indeed I do; I have the pad still. That was a 
pleasant inorning, and Angus said — ” 

“Hero we are again,” interrupted Cecil. “ The dear 
mother is waiting for us. Lot’s go into the conserva- 
tory, as of old, and have a chat. Angus wdll be all 
right, Annie,” he whispered to her; “never mind Tom.” 

Miss Tracey said nothing, but she gave her brother a 
grateful look; and th(5 young people entered the houao 
and afterwards had toa on tlio little terrace facing tho 
conservatory, in a fashion which was then oxtrenuily 
pleasant and sociable, and of which tho inoniory ro- 
inaias with Angus Fowler unto this dayl 

But the couveraation, and Cecil's .suhsoquont action 
in connection with ’Undo John, had very iiicq)orhant con- 
soquencos, as those who i-ead this tale to tho end 
will perceive. Little did tho hoys think that within a 
short time they and Angus Fowhu' would all ho bound 
for tho very A rctio Eogions which Tom had so greatly 
desired to seel 


CHAPTER IT. 






THR CRICKET-MATCH— bob’s TRIUMPH— A SHADOW. 

HE lorig-wisliod-for Tuesday morning at last 
dawned. The ami rose bright and clear, 
and the hoys soon followed his example. 
There M^ero so many thing.s to ho done. 
Bats, pads, gloves, and tlui variou.s crici« citing iinplo- 
moiits had to he oiled, cleaned, and gonorally in.sjioctod 
hei'oi'o breakfast. Thci girls also ro.Ho early. Annie, 
who was generally late downstairs, on this o(;c.asion, 
as usual when {vnything like a picnic was afoot, was 
down in good time, and making herself veiy useful 
too. So before Mr. and M.rs. Tracey with the yoimgei’ 
girls jmt in an appearance the arrangements had been 
pretty well completed. 

“A-itgiiB is coming to play for ns,” said Cecil, "and 
will he here directly after breakfast. Are you coming 
with us, Annie? If so you must ho ready soon,” 

“ I shall ho in time — depend upon it,” she replied. 
“ I have only to put on my hat, Cecil.” 

“Yes, I see you have mounted the pink dress,” an- 
swered Tom. “ Our colours are well represented. Yon 
are coming, mother, I suppose?” 

“ISot yet, dear; your father and I will come over 
later. Eciic will, I daresay, accompany you youngster, s. 
Here’s Angus.” 


the room. 

“ W ell, Angus, so you are going to do battle for our 
filuo?” said iviv. Tracey. “(Tom, do be quiet.) Have you 
breakfasted?” 

“ Yes, tha.uk you, sir,” said the young man. “I am 
atViiid I am a little early, but — ” 

“ ISI ot a bit too early,” remarked Annie. “We must 
start soon, I will be ready in five minutes.” 

She quitted the room; and when she returned with 
a flower in her clrc.ss, and a small bit of geranium in 
her hand for Angu.s, with .some blossoms for her bro- 
thers a kind of “ set olf” to the pretty geranium, 
the party started. 

They reached Penloo Hall in about an hour, and were 
disappointed to hoar that Uncle John wa,s not very well. 
He had a cold, the boys said, but otherwise he was all 
right. Angus said he hoped so, but looked grave; and 
Annie Tracey went indoors to .see her ailing uncle. 

The eleven were all mustered in due time. Then 
arrived the opposing team — some of the players being 
“ actually grown men,” as Edie remarked; and before 
twelve the wickets were pitched and the umpire had 
called “Play!” 

Captain Wood’s eleven won the toss and elected to 
go in on a good wicket. But, horror of horrors ! the 
grown men whom Edith had .si)ocified began to bowl 
with deadly eliect. In vain did Cecil practi.so all hk 
defen, sive .skill, in vain did Angus “block," and "cut” 
%vhen opportunity oftered. The score rose slowly — 
very slowly! 

Arthur made ten; Tom, who went cheerily to the 
wickets, laughing at the last man out, returned with a 
“(luck.’,s egg,” looking like a goose. Aimio condoled with 
him and watched Angus, who Ava.s playing .steadily and 
waill. Cecil Joined him and managed a cut for throe, a 
drive, for two, and five singles. Then he was imiuckily 
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bowled oft his pad. The curate came iu, ,Hwi|>('.d t'lireo 
succn.s.sivo halls for four each, and was bovviebi by a 
“shooter,” Angus, not out, nuido a few inoro; but the 
hv'.fc four wickets fell for only ten runs, and llio yoiiti'*' 
■sailor earriod out his bat for twouty-nino, (dieensl by 
the .spectators and smiled on l)y Mi,s,s fl.'raeey. fl'otal oi' 
the innings, eighty-two. 

We need not particularize the visitors’ iimings. Wlien 
the luncheon-bell rang they wore fifty- live fur tloss) 
wickots, and after liineb they made sixty-uiiui, Angus 
and Cecil howled well, but the tiicn had eonimnaui of 
the bowling. The boys’ fielding was excel liiiit. 

With forty-two runs against them the “llarnsfcaplo 
Boyis,” as they called themselves, went again to the 
wicket.s with the agreement to play the match out. 
’I’lic good-humoured captain of the visiting team ]ia<l 
constmtod to this .sugge.stiou. Mr. and Mr.s, 'I'racey and a 
lot of other people liad hy this time arrived, .'in<l Avhon 
Arig'U.s' with 'Tom Tmioy walked ty tiio wickcfc.s they 
were cheered hy the spectators. 

"Now, Tom, bo .steady,” said his friend. "I will 
take the over at the other end. Don’t run mo or your- 
self out — play cautiou.sly.” 

“All right, Angus; ITi take cai:o. I’m always better 
after some grub,” replied 'Tom. 

Angus passed on to the farther wickets. “Blay!” 
called the umpire. The bowler monsurod the ground 
with his eye, holding the hall clo.se to his face; a r\m 
forward, a swing of the arm; the ball nished dowji 
the wind, pitched well up; and amid a general cry of 
dismay Angus Fowler was howled by a "Yorker” for a 
“duck.” 

Annie turned quite pale, and jiimjKid up, .saying; 

“ What a horrid ball! — I’m sure it was unfaiid”’ 

’But it was not. Angus came buck looking rather 
foolish, lb was certainly disap[)ointing. aftei' his bi'il- 
iiant first innings, to be bowled first bull in tlio .'Sicoml 
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“ (.-an’fc bo helped, Annie,” ho said as ho sat at hor 
ft'ofc on lilio graiHM. “Arthur and Tom will do som«tliiji<;-, 
.1 davo say. How is (Japtain Wood?” 

“Not jit all well, I am afraid. I aslcod him about 
yon, mid ho said ho would se« about it; so — " 

“How Icind yon are, Miss Tracoyl I am .siiivi I am 
very grateful; and if ho docs — Woll hit! well hit!” 
ho oxciainuid smldonly ns Tom, having caught ti Jog- 
ball full on the bound, sent it Hying over the fence. 
“ Well hit, Tom!” 

“ Capital!” asHonted Annie. “I wonder what nndo 
will do — if ho docs anything ?” 

“ Yon BCGin doubtful,” said the young sailor. “ Do 
you think he will break his pronii.se?” 

"bro,” she replied, "(Is that a ‘three?’) No, lie 
will not break his word; but I am afraid ho is much 
weaker than they think.” 

"Indeed!” ,sai(l j\.ngus synipathoti<;ally. 

" Yes,” contmuod Annie. “ He had all the boys up 
dni’iiig Immh-thno — did you see? Ho think, s thorn 
ratlier frivolous and careless, 1 know ; and pap;i- thinks 
he will tie np his property somehow, even from Arthur 
and Bob. You know uncle is a little eccontrio.” 

“I have hoard as much. Ho ha.s served abroa<I a 
great deal, and tho climate — 

“Yos; ho was up in tho ico for months. You should 
hear liim relate his oxporicncca Ho ,say.s he loft a 
treasure buried in iJio snow by a cairn someivhere on 
tho coast near Hud.son's Strait, and whoever liiids it 
will lind something of tho greatest value.” 

“ PLcally ! I wisli 1 had it! Then I would retire from 
active .sorvicc and —never mind, I tm/,l do it some day.” 

" What?” inquired Annie innocently. 

"Marry,” replied tho young lieutenant, ■“ and the 
brido will bo—’’ 

“ Bowled indeed,” cried Mr. Tracey, suddenly inter- 
rupting tho tSte-h-tfete, “Did you see that, Fowler?” 
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“.No, Hir, afc loasfc I," stammered AnyiiH, “ J --” 

“ It was .splendid; I’m sorry for Tom. Ho has playod 
well for his runs. How inanyi TomV” 

“ I'affhtoon,” replied Tom. “ljoa,stly ball, fallior; 
broke in a ‘miio’ and took the biiila oli'l 'I'lial) miin is 
too good for us!” 

So Tom retir(?.d to divest himself of his jiads, while 
the ,spc3cbators marked the runs, and wondered ^v]u^ 
woulii cojne next. 

" Here’s Master iSarcil,” said Annie, .smiling. “Cio 
in and win Cecil!”' 

"I’ll try,” he replied. “ Tell you wliat it i.s, Angus; 
we must lick them! We have not tied them yet; but 
I feel rather fit just at pre.scnt. That’s one bh?s.sing.” 

The young man, looking remarkably well iu his 
“fianneis,” walked (jnickly to his wicket, and hit his 
fii’iSt ha, 11 for two. '.Ihen it wa,y “over,” aJid .Arthur 
had a two and two singlo.s. Cecil’s tin-n (.anno again, and 
stepping ont to tho first ball of the over, ho drove it 
for four. The next ball ho playcid. Then came a line 
drive right among, st tho ptsopl'o by tho .scoring table; 
and tho next ball was hit in ttio same place exactly. 
The fifth delivery was “cut,” hut wa,s fielded at point, 
and the " over” was finished. 

The spirits of the Hariwlaple Boys now rose with the 
score. "Master Sareil” was in fine form, and played 
with great judgment. Ho hit hard and dean, d’ho 
field was extended, and “slow,s” were tried; hut he 
never put one up. He placed the hall with g.reat judg- 
ment, and sent it skimming along tlic ground. Arthur 
was dismissed by a catch, hub tho swiping curate cjuue 
in, and tho field was tired out. Tho howling was fairly 
collared, “tied up in knots” as Tom said. At I'.M. 
the young team had made 126 for four wickets. But 
the “ tail” was not a strong one. 

Nevcrtheloas tho sting was taken out of the bowling, 
and though the whole eleven wore out at lai) they 
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wore I'lill of hope. The visitors had now to make one 
hmuh’od and Hevonteon to tie; onehundred and eighteen 
to win, and about an hour and forty minutes of day- 
light to make them. 

“ You 'must beat them, Angus,” said Miss Tracey, 
"llcmcmber, Tom, perseverance! You can do a good 
deal, uneJe says, if you would only try. Now try! 
Arthur, if you care for me you will field like a Graco. 
— I’ajra, come and lecture these hoys. I am telling them 
tr) win. Bo brave and steady. Bob, you are too fond 
of joking and fun in the field!” 

“ Dear me, Annie, you are getting quite a lecturer. 
But I'll be steady, never fear. I’m going to bowl, and 
if I can only get njy favourite break-back on the ball, 
i’ll rattle their timbers!” 

“ Well, go and rattle them then,” said Mr, Tracey. 
“ We are all very anxious, I can tell you.” 

The la.st innings of the matcli began. Twelve runs 
were made for one wicket. Bob had not found his 
“ break” yet; but he was permitted to go on still. The 
score quickly rose, and the curate went on for Bob for 
a few overs. Cecil and two other bowlers were tided. 
The score was ninety-six for five wdekets. All hope 
had gone from Annie, when in reply to a signal from 
Angus, who was the captain, Bob Wood resumed bowl- 
ing at 98. 

The strangers had now only twenty runs to make, 
and five wiclcots to go down. Bob seemed confident 
though, and hi.s confidence wa.s justified. With his first 
ball lie clean bowled one wicket; and the next man 
was sent back, without scoring, by the last ball of the 
.same over amid loud cheers. 

“Well bowled. Bob!” cried Angus, as he waved his 
hand to Annie. 

Five runs were made in the next two overs. Then 
four “maidens” were sent down. Then a "hye” gave 
two runs, and the spectators became tremendously ex~ 


cited; but to thoiv credit be it said, the “ Boys" played 
up aa steadily as ever, and never let a eliaiiee pass. 
jNow the curate covered biinsoB; with glory by Heoiiring 
a high up left-hand catch in the long bold; aiul a- diui- 
gerous man retired! There wore then only twoJ vo runs 
wanted to tie! 

G]:o.'it interest attended Bob’s next over, lie was 
“cut” for two, and then got his man eanglit in the 
slifis; ten runs only wanted! Would tln'y Im made? 
Bob was n&rvona when the last man canm in, and Ids 
first delivery was nearly wide. Then “over.” Throe 
runs were .scored; eight more runs to win. Rob began 
well. Then came a single and a two. Then, with a 
beautiful ball pitched to a nicety, young Wood re- 
moved one bail from the .stump.s! Witli a loud shout 
of triumph Barastaple ran in victors, cheered to the 
echo, and warmly congratulated by tlieir older op- 
ponents and friends equally. 

“All Bob's doing,” saiil Angus. “Wo owe him the 
laurels.” 

“ I kept them at hay anyway," replied Boh, laughing. 
" And now I’ll trouble you for the ciavot-cu}).'’ 

“Who is that, 2'>apa?” said Cecil afterwards, as he 
indicated a new-couier who was about to enter tho 
house. “ I've seen him before.” 

"Bear mo, it’s Mr. Mur-ston, your uncle’.s man of busi- 
ness. I’m afraid poor Jack is ill. Lab me .see; lot me 
see.” 

But Uncle John was no worse, and the jiavty re- 
turned to Barnstaple to .su[)per as merry as tlm da^^ 
had been long; and all unprepared for the sad nows 
which reached them a few days later. 
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HOLIDAY AMUSlSMHNTvS — THK OTTEP, HUNT— THE 
DRIVE— BAD NEWS— TENDER PABTim 

■ T would occupy too much o£ our time and 
space to record in detail the many pleasant 
excursions during that July holiday time. 
We can only glance at the adventures, the 
picnics, the boating parties, in which the cou,sin3, with 
{.leorge and Nellie (Mr. Tracey’s .son-in-law and daugh- 
ter), and Angus, united. The vaj-iod characteristics of 
the lads came out and aflbrded much amusement. 
Tom, the rash and unporsevering; “Master Sarcil," the 
quiet considerate manly lad; Arthur, somewhat de- 
sponding; Bob the carele.ss, joke-loving boy, who 
never looked ahead — all united with their sisters and 
friends in taking as much rational enjoyment out of the 
time as they could get. 

Of course they wont to Instow, to Saunton Sands, 
and to contiguous Croyde, Of course they went to 
Wollocombe, and had tea in the farmhouse, climbed 
over the rock.s, explored Baggy Point, paddled in the 
crisp sea-waves, and did all that merry youngsters do 
on such occasions. With Angus, Annie and Nellie wan- 
dered about amongst the sand-bills, or sat on the grass 
above Groyde Bay, chatting of the past days, and of the 
future when they wouhl be parted! Little did they 
then, think how soon the parting would really come. 


Of courtiG the merry party took houts nnd ‘‘drovH” 
wp in the rnshing tide to l.'awHtock and Mowlividifo, 
where AnguB diacovored an eol in the in in I, iuid 
naturally Annie had to help him to hog it. Again, <m 
another oeeuaion the boat got atvanded on the “tr'diilliffi" 
in the Taw, and so rubbed and scrapcal i‘ro tlio full 
«pring-tid« released her, that it m\nhvd all tlin ronair,-/ 
skill and hrrnncsa to keep her straight. Theri with a 
rush to Tawstock to tea on the bank, and a return by 
moonlight on the falling tide to Ikirnsiajile again. 

We could also tell you how one moraing in August 
the otter hounds met very early at Tilton Ihidge and 
hunted up the Yeo. We could relate the experiences 
of four people, who, being lanily inclined, hired a trap 
with an animal of more lazy proclivities still, but of un- 
doubted “ blood,” to pull them along the road to rtieet tho 
hounds about 8 AM. up tlio vivor. We <!cmld tell you of 
the wading, phishing, .splashing, haying hounds, and tho 
shouting inuitci-s, tho prodding with sticks; tho tre- 
nieiulous energy cx2ieudod in jumping into a stream 
and rushing up a bank, or through a. hedge, to see 
nothing! 'i’he patience of hklith and lier sister-— their 
reward at last in hearing tho bay of tho old hound, 
which annonm'cd tho linJing of the otter, 'Phe rush 
to the hank, the awakening echoes in tho valley by tho 
mill, tho Imrry-sknrry, and tinally tho sight of tlm 
poor mangled, dead ottei', draggled anil soaking and 
rough, wliich had been the cause of so mueli eiiergy 
and bustle. 

“We]],”,9aid Toj», “IVe never ,se<;n an otter iciJlod 
before, and 1 don’t want to see one again. Wbat does 
it come to after all?” 

“Larks,” replied the careless Boh laughing; “gels 
lazy people out of bed!” 

"Oh, does it!” retorted Tom. "How about Angus 
and George and the girls? They drove, and bad a 
nice breakfast. We didn’t. Hid wo, Master Sarcil?” 



"?To/' answered Cecil. "I say, Edie, there’s the 
master iiKiniraig for yon. Here he is.” 

“ For me!” exclaimed Edith. “Good morning!” she 
added, turning cheerfully to the gentleman, who a.p- 
profiched her with a "pad” just cut from the otter, 
'.fhia trophy was gracefully presented, and as graee- 
fidly accepted. ii'die was much pleased with the 
attention, and the “pad” is still worn as a brooch. 

I'he hounds were then turned down stream, and the 
small driving party proceeded homewards at the .snail’s 
pace of their .splendid animal, in the noiidoscript species 
of "buggy” which liad been thoughtfully provided. 
’The drive gave occasion for much merriment. The 
animal required two persons to drive him — one to pull 
the reins and one to use the whip. Driving by ordinary 
touch wa.s quite out of the question. The moutli of 
that horse, except for feeding purposes, was useless; 
hut he probably considered that its first use. The 
drivers did noil 

The mode of progression may be noted as an ex- 
ample uniqvie in the hi.story of driving. After the 
animal had been induced to start, which was not 
effected without considerable trouble, and then with a 
jerk, he proceeded blindly across tlio road and imme- 
diately “tacked” again, notwithstanding the coachman’s 
pull on the opposite rein. Fortunately the road was 
clear and the danger not groat, as the animal scarcely 
e.Kcceded at full speed a rate of live miles an hour. 
But to stop him even at this pace requu’ed the united 
efforts of the two girls and the ^Irivcr, exhausted as all 
were with laughing. The animal himself winlced in a 
very know'ing manner, and seemed to regard the whole 
affair as a huge joke, 

’riio merriment of the quartette unfortunately re- 
ceived. a check when they arrived home. The horse 
Icindly consented to stop at the gate, and the young 
ladies, with Angus, alighted. George was going to 


iilko tho horse back to its proud possosso)', IVu- it iuid 
oidjf beciii hired, when Air. Tracey hoekoned tu iiiiu. 

“ There is had news, Goori'C,” li(3 said. “Johu Wood 
is very ill, 1 luii afraid. Will yt)u come with me to 
reuloo; wo can catcli the train in lii’kMjtj udiniLos?" 

(loorg'o looked at tho horse and .shook his hoiid, 

“ L(jt u,s walk',” ho replied, “i iiiu very .sorry tcj hear 
this had nows. Poor Undo Wood! is ho in tlune-i!)-?” 

“ I am afraid so," said Mr. Tracoy. “ Lot u.s ho oik 
Ho has sent for the boys, and they niu.st follow ari soon 
as they return. Come!” 

Thi.s was a sad ending to a pleasant and hapjry 
morning; Angus remained at the house and promised 
to bring tho boy.s over as quickly as po.s.sible, while 
Ml', Tracey and his son-in-law hurried oil' to Ponloo by 
the mid-day tra,in. 

Tl.rey found Undo John quite collocteti and fion.sihlo. 
but the nurse lookerl very grave when Mr. 'I'l'acey 
questioned her', fstill there wa.s notlung in the in- 
valid’s appearance to denote that the great diango whs 
at hand. .Ho was calm, hut .seumod anxious for 
the aiu'ival of tho boys — his .sons and nejihew.s. 

“.Newton,” said ho (Mr. Traeey’.s nanui was Newton), 
“I have some iinporta.nt matters to speak of, and f 
must depend on you to see my wishes carried out. 
You need not go, tioorgo,” ho continued; “you are one 
of my executors, you know, and w'bat I liave to say 
concerns my will. Liston, Newton. You know a.s wtsll 
as I do that Artlmr and llobort are dillicult links to 
deal witli. People call me mad 3ometime.s, You have 
told mo I am eccentric. Well, lot that pa.SB.’' 

Mr. Tracey hero protested against any unkind in- 
tention, in speech or in deed, concerning his brotlmr- 
iri-law. . 

" I am sure I never used tire term unkindly, Johu. I 
a,m .sure Gertrude and I have aKvay,s recognized your 
goodness.” 
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“ Yea,_ yes, but you are right. I am what you call 
'occentvie,’ and my will may prove the rule of my life. 
My lads and yours will all benefit by it on certain 
conditionK. I can see that Tom is as rash as iny boy 
Arthur i,s desponding. Bob is as carele.ss and lively as 
your dear Cecil is considerate and quick. Is not that 
so?” ' 

‘‘Ye,s, quite true,” replied George and Mr. Tracey 
simultaneously. 

“ Very well. I, being in full possession of my senses, 
have devised means for giving them all a chance to 
bring out their host qualities; and more than that, I 
will do something for Angus Fowler. What do you 
think of him, Newton?” 

“I like him very much. He is a fine young sailor. 
We all like him extremely.” 

“Particularly Annie,” remarked the old man dryly. 
“Oh yes, I have eyes and ears too! I am not so eccen- 
tric as all that, Newton. I can make allowances, and 
I will make young Fowler one.” 

“How good of you, uncle!” said George, but all the 
time wondering whether this extraordinary man meant 
a play on the words or not. “Angus ought to be thank- 
ful to you.” 

“Annie asked me to do something for him, the little 
flirt! I corild see she had won his honest regard. I 
hope ,sho will have the sense to retain it. Now I 
have in my new will appointed young Fowler to a 
command.” 

“ To a command, John!" exclaimed Mr. Tracey. “To 
a ship? Surely not! " 

“ Yes, to a ship. Though I am not the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, nor even a Civil Lord — if there is such 
a thing in the service — 1 can appoint a commander. 
1 can make a lieutenant on half-pay a captain by pur- 
chase of a vessel. This purchase my executors will 
carry out.” 
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DYING wisiria. 


“I coni'csH I mnnoi follow you, John” Mv. 
Tmeey, glfinciug mthor unoaHily 0 , 1 ; hio ,‘«ni-iu-l;u7. 
“ Akv yon snro — tha1?r-” 

" Yon iliink me mad, T sappoae; 1ml, you jire wron,';-. 
1 am qiiiUs sane, uh you will iiad wlum my will i.s r«ul. 
1 iim (lying — oli yes, 1 know (dl alioiil, liliai,, Ncwi,<m. 
You will, .1. am mire, he grieved; lm(; i not, long I'or 
tliia worid, My wielies miiat he ctin'ied out, (,)r ituuo of 
my fortune will go to your family. My tioy.s imd your 
l)oya have each souKsthing to leavu i'roui i.lm otheivs. 
My idea — rny eccentricity is this, -ket them travel — 
see the world — develop their minds and (jodicK, Head, 
mark, and learn from nature as well as from books.” 

" But, John—” 

"But, Newton 'IVaccy, do not interrupt tiu*. My 
wish is that your sons and mine, UTiilur ]iroper guid- 
ance and care, .slundd g(j abroad — aero.ss the licas— in 
Hcarcli of a troa.snre wliicli J' and my old uuNssmates 
buried on the coast of tjabrador many years agi» when 
r was in the Hudson’s Bay u(irv'ic,e.'' 

“ Labrador 1 Why, that’s an miinhabite.tl couiday, or, 
at any ra,to, a savag<j land,” cried Mr. Tracey. ‘MUially, 
John. Treasure in Ijabrador! i can scarcely con- 
sent.” 

“Then refuse! My lads will go alotu'.— Fowler will 
remain uiicTuploycd — Annio will rnniaiu unmarried, 
for I suppo.so you cannot tdlbrd to kef!)) h(!r cud him 
with a pos,sible family. You will eniliitter niy last 
moments and spoil the (diaractors of two line lads.” 

“ My dear John, indeed I will do all you deiiire; but 
Labrador is so far, such an out-of-the-way ))la,(‘(i, 
Kussia is bad enongli; Imt the Fsfjiiimaux are, awful.” 

“You can’t tell. I have lived amongst them: yon 
have not. J have left with them a 'J'Ai.ikman, whit;!! 
it will he Fowler’s duty to iiud. lie will eormuiuid MY 
Arctic Expedition. He will lind the trea,mn'o if you 
consent to my wishe,s. I will do .some good with my 
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monoT, anti if 1 ean Ibring up by such means, even aftei' 
my death, four huh to be Cod-fearing, iiseful, and upright 
(j(i'iiUe-ni,eti — tiion niy money will do good and a blestung 
will bo upon it. ‘ivichtis are often snares; but, Norvton, 
mine will, bn employed, not in dressing, dining, frivolity, 
and wicke(lno..'iH, tnit in bringing happiness to my 
reliitions fjid friends.” 

1'hr;s(! " eeeeiitric” sentiments met with the warm 
approval of .Mr. Tracey and George. 

"I don’t want to build any monument with my 
wealth, and I do not want my children to squande.r it. 
1 will endeavour to use it, or have it used, for them to 
advantage; for travel, for an education in the highest 
sense, and with Heaven I leave the issue.” 

“ I promise you, sir,” said George, “ that I will fully 
and faithfully cany out your wislies in all re.speets.’' 

"1 will also do my part, John,” said Mr. Tracey. 
“Hero are the boys,” he added, as he glanced out of 
the window. 

: “ Let thorn come up. I would bid them farewell 
while I, can do so properly. I will nob see them again 
in this world.” 

After a while the four lads appeared, rather awe- 
stricken and solemn, followed by Angus Fowler. 

Mr. Wood received tliem all allectionately, and made 
to each lad a reference to his peculiar weakness or fault. 
.He cheered Arthur the desponding; he gently ad- 
monished Bobby for bis love of joking at all seasons; 
he had nothing but commendation for Cecil, whose 
high aims ho encouraged; while he tried to inculcate 
ponsiiveranco anil ro.spect of persons into the rash and 
sometimes rude Tom Tracey. 

'J’ho boys all received their leason.s in silence mingled 
witli tears. As father and uncle, Mr. Wood had been 
ovi'.r indulgent, tmd the laris could .scarcely realize that 
the earthly parting had almost come. They all kissed 
liim atfectionately as he sank back exhausted by the 
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'ii'voi'i' cloiimud he had made upon his powoj-s, am I left 
hhn a.l:tior a while to repose, 

The 'I’raouy boy,s with Angus returmiil to I'iltuu. 
Their hither with iiis nephoWM reniaiiK'd, Nok/, day 
Mrs, Tracey and her daughter went over, and uue 
1- night iuj loving faces and tondov hands watched and 

;i waiti'd on him, while Antiie gently tmided liiiu, the 

liravc adventurous spirit suildonly (led into the night,, 
I to find its well-ojmiod rest above the stars, avIicvo i,s no 

’ darkness nor sorrow, neither .sliall there ho any more 

'■'* pain. 




I 
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■ HE death of Uncle John made quite a gap in 
the family circle, although at Piltou the 
circle vvsis really widened. For- the young 
Woods came to the Traceys’ hoirse; a sale 
was ordered at Penloo, and the furniture was disposed 
of. Hut before this step had been tahen the im- 
portant will was read after the funeral by Uncle 
Jolm's man of business. George and his wife remained, 
of course, and his duties as executor seemed likely to 
detain him longer. There was a lai’go muster of 
frieiKls, and when they had departed the family as- 
sembled in the dining-room to hear the provisions of 
the will. 

It had boon drawn carefully and in due form. How- 
ever much Mr. Tracey might object in principle, he had 
no alternative but to carry out the instructions of the 
to.stator. After <lotai]irig certain legacies and making 
provi.si(m for servants, tlie document set forth in 
“ lawyer ” langnuge which we need not quote, the 
wisthes of the old Arctic navigator, viz,: 

That a ve.s^sel — a suitable vessel for the purpose — 
was to bo found and provisioned. The command was 
to be oflorcd to Lieutenant Angus Fowler, K.N., on 
half-pay, and he wa,s to engage under advice to seek 




I'nr, and to find if poHoible, tho 'f.'AoTE?itAN wdiifli had 
boon lol'i; on Labrador by Capbiln John Wood mo srumy 
yoam Ijolbvo. Onboard fche, fillip woro to lio, in iidd'dioii 
r.o tliu captain and erow.tho twosoiu-i and ibo ncpiuuvi; 
ol’ fciio Miiid Oaptain Wood, Tlioy wore, to Ro.aroii Inr, 
and to !)o>ielit by the TaliHniaa wbon Ihoy bad ioiind 
it. Kailing to find it aVtor two yeavr,, clnriue; wliidi 
porioil they -wore to explore the Andie IvcgioiiM dm tin'y 
pleased — the ship rvoukl rotnrn to Eiiginnd, m iu'ce the 
lads, with experibneo and .self-rolianco, were to clioo.^e 
eaeh <a profesaion; the amn of tbveo tbonaand iionuda 
to bo paid to each nephew to oiiablo him to start in life. 
The sons of the deceased were to divide their father’s 
property in equal shares, and seek caiploymoiit a.s they 
chose. Their characters would by that time bo fornuKl. 

To Angus Fowler was loft the full (.laily pay, with 
o,llowaiu;Qs, of a cajitaiii in the navy, ,ho long aw ho was 
employed in the exjieditiori. in the (ivctit of itis noi 
wedding .Miss Tracey, wliicli testator believod lu>, wifihod 
to do, ho was to have the sum of iivo tlnniHand pounds 
in addition to an annuity of one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum. i.)ut if lie married Misw '.fraeoy, 
with her parents’ full connont, the sifid live thousand 
pounds Was to be settled upon her for her lii'o, find the 
income for her children's heuclit after her di-atli, should 
she not survive her husband. . . . 

When the little biwyer bad finislmd be toolv oil' lri,s 
spectacles and said: 

“'fhesu, gentlemen and hulies, arc the wishes of the 
deceased. My good friend and your beloved lelatiie 
was eccontric; but .1 think ho had great pfirccption, and 
a coTisiderablo knowledge of human nature. .1 Mujiiiuse 
I may count on tlic detail, s of the will being faithfulh 
observed? What do Mi.ss Traei'y and Mr, Fowler way ?" 

Mis.s Tracey .said nothing. iSho bad already c.scajwd 
from the room, and was securely locked in' Iwr own 
clmmber at the top of the house, blushingly coid’orring 


witli a j )hotograph of Lieutenant Angus Fowler, luilf- 
pay, Royal Navy. . 

.Out A.ugus bravely answered that he would under- 
take the Ho;j.rf:]i for the great Talisman with pleasure 
iuu! determination, tie libped to bring it baidc and claim 
JAii-sf! Tra, coy’s baud, if her parents would permit. 

.Mr. and Mrs. Tracey made no objection. They liad 
always lilcofl Angus. They had not put any dieck 
iipoji Ids intimacy with their liousoholtl, and wore not 
so ■i.'oj'y mucli .sur])risod as perhaps Aimio hail faiieied 
tluvy would be. She and Angu.s quitii uiuloratood each 
other, although no formal proposal had been made to 
the young lady. 

'riie boys were delighted at the prospect. To go 
upon a tour of di.scovery in the Arctic Regions was a 
festive treat which they had often fancied as a wild 
dream; but its fulfilment never entered their heads. 

“I say,” whispered 'Tom, 'M say, Arthur, won’t it 
be splendid ? Boa.rs, reindeer, and icebergs mountains 
high. Aurora boreali.s, and all lands of funny things.” 

“Yes," replied Arthur, “that is one side of your 
picture, Tommy, Fro.st-hites, wolves, oil to drink, 
snow travelling in sleighs, hitter discomfort. I wonder 
whether the Talisman has lasted all this time!” 

Of course,” replied Bob. “ The poor father would 
never have sent us on such a hunt else; anyway it is 
tlio most joUiest, the very most deLigldfnlcst idea that 
ever I. heard. What vmnienHe larks, what (mjul sprees 
wo shall ha,ve! ‘A Winter in the Ice,’ by Jules Verne, 
will bo nothing to ours. .Tfo never was there. We shall 
be there, «/-// there, i*ather.” 

“Well, Ooeil, what do you think of all this most 
extraordinary will? Are you ready to go in search of 
the Talisman?” . .. 

" T am,” replied Cecil, “ And, Angus, old hoy, I am 
glad about Annie. I never fancied there was anything 
really— -yvall, really serious between you and her. I 


won’t congvatiilato her any more than I will yori. She 
is all right, i siippoae f’ 

“ I truHt and hope she loves me, Cecil, T Iniliiwe aJu! 
does ,s(), truly. She seoins — 

“Oh, don’t nviiul tfccws— make sure! Wo shall all 
wolcoiue ‘brother’ Angus.” 

“’I’hanks a thousand times, Cecil! Yon iU’o a reoadaf 
trump. Jhit wlu'.n lutist wo .stio about mu' voyage?” 

"As .soon as wc can, I presume. W« sbouhl .start in 
the spring. .Don’t all Arctic men ,st.art in tlio .sjiring?” 

“Yes, but an idcti has occurred to mo. Ciumot wo 
go to America in the transatlantic steamer, and timl a 
ship for ourselves in the States, or in Nova Scotia, or 
somewhere? Wo shall by those moans got a seasoned 
captain and crow, a tough little boat, not a great vessel 
to navigate across and sell at a loss after. What do 
you think?” 

"Wo will have a consultation. I'lio idoa , seems os- 
collont and most iVuntiMo. Well, ilol), .so our ./Irctie 
adventures will be a reality.” 

“ Oh, yes, Cecil, it wilt Iks (klmiom. W<i isha,!! live 
in lisepihuaux huts, and hunt; (di, .Angus? .1" want to 
kill a bo.ar — a nice, big, white bear; and I’ve road of 
blue and white .foxes--" rum annuals, hlue. fo-xos! — Dine 
with cold, perhaps, Angus.” 

“I think not,” he replied. "ISut tlu) fur is very 
valuable. The Kuiprciss of Itussia’s clofik, whicli 1 
have seen — I mean the fox-fur cloak — is valued at 
nioro than three thousand ]tonndH sterling." 

" Jolly !” ci’ied Tom. " Wo may got /wther and faro 
worse.” ■ 

“Don’t make had puns, Tom,” said Dob. 

" 1 don’t,” I'eplicd the lad. “ Fur there i.s a projicr 
pun, you jealous jokor, Bali!” 

“ You deserve) a hide-ing for your fur fetched chatter,” 
retorted Bob. “ You’ll look as blue as the fo.x if 3 ’ou 
go on like that.” 



“Shall wo bring home any, Angu^?” 

“ I will endeavour to cany back a few furs,” he re- 
plied. “ Your mother and sister will like them.” 

“i’ll bring a seal-skin for Edith,” said Arthur, “if I 
can lind one.” 

“ I’ll bring a stulFed white bear,” said Bob. 

“I'll bring a .silver fox," exclaimed Tom, “a tame one." 

“I’ll bring a wapiti,” said Cecil— " a grea.t elk.” 

“ And I’ll bring the Talisman,” said Angus, smiling. 

■'I declare I forgot all about the Talisman,” said 
Bob. “ That is rather important.” 

“Rather! I 'should just think so,” said Arthur. 
"But we shall never find it, you may bo certain. 
Nor is it likely that any Talisman or — by the by, 
what is a Talisman?” 

“ It’s a book,” remarked Tom boldly. 

They all laughed at him loudly. “A book!” 

“ Y'es, it is,” said the boy, Rushing. “ I read it last 
year. It’s about the Ormsades. There!” 

“ But not our Talisman, Tom,” said Angus. “ You 
are right in saying the name was given to the romance; 
hut a talisman is a charm — something which is sup- 
posed to have magical or wonderful properties.” 

" Don’t care for magic,” said Arthur. 

“Your uncle called the amulet or case he buried or 
loft on the coast a talisman in a more general sense. 
It is something certainly which you will do well to 
find,” said Mr. Tracey. 

“Do you know what it is, father?” inquired Cecil. 

"No, my boy, I do not. I know it will be worth 
finding, and will, if properly treated or regarded, bring 
endless good fortune and happiness. So much your 
uncle assured me.” 

“ It’s a magic ring or a magic .stone. Do you re- 
member the ‘Old OeiitJeman’s Teetotum’ in Black- 
wood’s I’ales? Perhaps our talisman will turn u.s each 
into somebody else too.” 


1 Kay/' mod Tom, "that mmld bo awlcward! 
BuppoKo I woi'o timiod mto n bhio .h)Jc-“-\\'liy- •” 

“ YoiiM bo in a blw, /mtk, T .‘ihoutd Kay/' 

Ijoft aJam^dly. " Wo might about you and l>rl»ig you 
home aa ii. i'nv tippot for Aimb or iidiol iioar uus! 
JM'oihijig oi‘ Tom hut his Imir!’' 

'Phe others all laughed at merry Dob. 1>(‘ rog'anlcil 
life generally from the atandi)oiut of "larks,” as he 
denominated all kinds of aH.ui.wmenfc, LesMOU.s ho. 
despised, and spoke of loosely as “rot” — an inelegant 
term of reproach. But games, shooting or riding, ami 
sailing, were ail pleasures grouped generally under the 
heading of " lark.s.” 

So the prospect of bringing Tom home as a “ blue 
fox" amused him, for Bob was easily amu-sed by any- 
thing which had a ridiculou.s .side to it. Dear old 
Tom 1 Wo have had many a laugh together in tho oltl 
days. Heaven bless your smniy face! 

"What oho(ir?” cried George, as, followed hy his 
wife, he returned to tho dining-room after tcsiHing 
Annie; “what cheer, Edio'? Woll, hoys, have you 
settled your plans?” 

" Wo aro talking about them," said Angus, " I sug- 
gested going to America in the spring and (imlitig a 
boat ihetu” 

“And a capital idoa tool I would go with yoii my- 
self, only — ” 

“Oh, do come, George,” e.\c)aimo(l tlio boys in 
chorus. George was a groat favourite. 

“ I would go, hubs, only thi.s old wife of mine won't 
let me. She’s a regular tyrant, Angus, my bty. Von 
had bettor mind what you are about if you marry 
Annie. My experience ought to bo a warning. '.N<iw 
let mo tell you, mother-—" 

"Hellic does not half keep you in oritur, George,” 
roranrked Mrs. Tracey, looking fondly at lu-r nidi*:,! 
daughter. Then Angus wa.s .suddenly aoized with aa 
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irtoa, anc'f liurriocl into the drawing-room, where, 
aefitecl at the piano, he found Miss Tracey — alone! 

The tcrvihJe warning uttered by George had no 
apparent elicct upon Angus, for when, an hour later, 
Goui’go and ]jis wife sauntered into tho draAving-room, 
tl).e young sailor and Annie were seated hand in huiul, 
and looking most curiously happy. Tho terms of the 
will were being closely followed evidently, 

“ I see you have not taken my advice,” .said George. 
“ I tried to put him off, Amiie, by holding up IS) ell as 
a warning. Well, Angus, old fellow, I congratulate 
you.” 

George then kis.sed his sister-in-law, and his wife 
followed suit most affectionately. And there, in their 
happiness, we will leave the four generous hearis, and 
proceed with the details of the great expedition in 
search of the Talisiian. 

The note of preparation once sounded, the lads 
answered willingly to the call. Friends in the neigh- 
bourhood at Fromington, Instow, and Bideford came 
in, and the Traceys had a succession of visitors. The 
engagement was canvassed, the ‘‘insane expedition” 
ridiculed; but, neverthele.ss, tho executors wore at 
work forwardinji; the clear hut only impowfectly-coni- 
pjrehendecl intentions of the late Captain Wood. 

Autumn came; the Fair time passed; the danooa in 
tho Assembly Rooms grew fewer; Christmas arrived; 
and in March the young people would have gone. 
There was a ‘‘jolly party” at the Traceys’ hou.se, and 
everyone .seemed to enjoy himself orhorsolf thoroughly. 
But all tho time tlie question jjropounded so lightly by 
Boh, “I .say, where shall we be next Christmas?” 
remained unanswered, and lingered long in burning 
words in the hearts of the Tracey family, 

Oliristmas passed, and Easter was fast approaching. 
Brepai'i.tio!),s were made by all during Janmuy and 
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Pcbiiiaty Mr and Mra. Tntcoy won!, up lo botuiou, 
AviUi tliolr eklofit dauglitov, .sliuppiiig. Aji'>u:; wajj 
also ill London, but Aimio rouiaiuod at 1’ill.uii lu Loop 
lioiifso for blni cliiblrcn. 

'flin boys took tlioso proiiaratioiiH (wicot'ding in tiirh' 
I’dspoctivo toinpcraim'nts, but all enjoyed thiiiiis''lvi‘ti, 
(!ecil and Artlinr wore (piiot aiul ratlior Hiibdued, 
wliile Tom and Bob simply vovellod in volumes ui! 
Arctic adventure and the narratives of explorers. 
Cecil read; but he read for goographical knowledge 
and topographical information. Ho studied tlie re- 
porta of the people of those regions; and Arthur, by 
some undiscovered means, found a volume which told 
him many words in the Esquimaux tongue. 

Boh and Tom pnrehasud a Newfoundland dog, and 
trained him to all sorts of tricks. Fortunately there was 
some little snow that winter, and the lads educated the 
animal undor circnm.stances as TU.iarly as possible cor- 
ro.sponding to those they ox])ected to encounter. 'ITio 
teaching \vonton until Mrs, 'I’racey di.seovored “Baby’’ 
in a sleigh drawn by Neptune, scampering down the 
frozen road. Then the experiments were discontinued, 
and Neptune was loft bobind after all. 

The time now drew terribly near, and the Imusehold 
at Piltnn was perva<lod by a settled gloom. The girls 
were frecjuontly found in tear.s. Mrs. I'l'acey made 
no secret of her distress: but Annie kept a smiling 
face although her eyes and heart wore heavy. They 
called her “hard,” those boys; hut she had a sure trial 
to endure. Poor Annie! 

Mr. and Mas. Tracey with Annie accompanied the 
hoys and Angus to Liverpool. It wa:s a cold rainy 
day. The east wind blow strongly and chilled the, 
mo,st lively. All the party wore sibmt. They had 
tried to chat .and failed. Even 'I'om was fiuiet, Annie 
and Angihs were supremely iniserahle, and tin* “larks” 
which Bob had been expecting wore .absent — -or 
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perhaps only to he found in the fields alongside the 

J-iverpool was reached in gloom and rain. Is it 
always raining in Liverpool? I have often been there, 
but X c!ui never recall a tine clay — areally fine day — in 
■Liverpool. It generally begins to rain (when I am 
approicching the city) some, ten miles off, and the 
weather begins to clear just before my departure. iSo 
1 ask, does it wfecai/s rain in Liverpool ? 

The next clay after the arrival of our travellers the 
great transatlantic steamer started on her voyage. 
One of the Allan steamers — bound for Halifax, Nova 
Scotia — carried Angus and his young companions away 
from England, and home, and beauty, to the strange 
land where so much had to be done ere they returned, 
—if they ever did return. 

The tender left the steamer. Tears clouded the view. 
A waving of hats and caps, some cheers, and then 
anguish,' WTistward ho! 

Mr. and I^Xrs. Tracey went back to the hotel in .sor- 
row, feeling as if they had parted with their dear lads 
for ever. But .Hr. Tracey attempted to cheer his wife, 
and they were chatting about the future, when a bde- 
gram was brought in, 

It was from George Hamilton, dated Euston, 8 A.M., 
and was as follows; — 

“Fo'imd pajiers most important to Angus in your 
box — «m fullomng this ^vitll NeU. Wait till I come.” 

“Why did not this reach me sooner?” exclaimed Mr. 
Tracey angrily. “ It was sent out at 10.40.” 

“We thought you had gone, sir, and it was left at 
the bar,” replied the waiter. “ Very sorry, sir.” 

“It is most important,” cried Mr. Tracey. “ Wliat 
can wo do, Gertie he said, turning to his wife. “ The 
ship has .sailed. It is one o’clock. George will arrive 
soon. Wliat time is the seven o'clock train from J^on- 
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air; dne replied t,ho wjiiiisr aecin-ilf-iy. 

“ We uuiati wait, till Ooorgo and Nellie jiu-ivc,” 
.Maid Mrf. 'i’ractiy. “ I wonder what ia the .Hui 

wlud. tleoi'go hfiH found! ’ 

“ iw Annie?" aakod lusr fatlicj’. 

“ hi hiii- room, packing \ip,” replied iVlra. ''rreecy. 

" Yen liad Ijotfcer tell her tn eoiiie to Inneli 51' ehe e.'Ui 
uianage it, and tliat George ia expectoii We will see 
tlion sviiab can bo done, it is inest awkwtu'd. What 
cam it bo?” 

Moantimo the Allan ateanior was running down tbo 
coast — "Westward ho!” 



CHAPTER V. 

ON BOAED — THE MTSTEEIOUS STKANGEK — ^\VHO IS HEf 
THE GREAT CONJUEER — A MSCOVEEY. 

BSTWARD HO!” echoed the bOTs as with 
tearful eyes they watched the Welsh coast 
disappearing gradually to windward. • v 
"Has quite a home sound, hasn’t it?” 
remarked Angus, with an attempt at cheerfulness as he 
recalled a certain afternoon wlien he had strolled with 
the Traceys across the huirows from Appledoro to 
Charles .King3ley’.s favourite haunts. 

This obaorvation sot the boys thinking of Barnstaple 
and its associations; but the dinner summons soon put 
their ideas into a new channel, and they became more 
cheerful as the meal proceeded. 

The ve.s,sel made way rapidly, and in about seven- 
teen hours she lay off Queenstown. There the mails 
came out to her in a small steamer which rolled 
heavily in the Atlantic swell; but the huge linejj \ode 
steadily and did Jiot condescend to pitch at a/{| p(|,\ 
such a puny sea. 




A MYSTEEIOUH I’AKaENaRU, 


'JO 

liiu'i o,iion{;;h of tl\o aua Ono irwin was li!anin;{ alinoHi, 
agaiiiHt tiio fimnol, to Iddo luuiHolf appiinnilly. 

“A fugitive!; Hoo liow ho Hcroena hiiuHulf!" roiuarkwi 
AllgHH.. 

“A Ifoniaii, T <lart!Ha,yj” aiiiVfff'Ml'iOil Oc.cil. 

" I'oihaps he ia a iiiuvdoroi’,’ whia])(ir(sil Arfluir. “ 1 
luipt! lit; will not tolco it into liia hoiul to juviotia; on 
boat'll.” 

“.He curUmly looks aHhained of hinmeil'. Did yon 
ever see such a follow? If J wore tlio captain .1 would 
send him back,” said Tom, 

“ He’s Hying from justice: I suspect tie’s a forger,” 
muttered Bob. “He’s muiiled up so that no one may 
recognize him.” 

The individual thus scrutinized and commented 
upon certainly gave cause for .some suspicion. He had 
kept carefully out of .sight of the steamer’s passengers 
as much as i)o,ssil)le, hiding in the muilltid security of 
an immense ulstisr coat his form tmd features, d'he. 
hood of the garmout citectiially covered lus bice, and 
made him look like a “ monk of old” on his travels, 
I-Ic kept his handkerchief to his month, so that none 
of those on heard the steamer should recognize him. 

“There’s soinotliing about that man,” .said Angus, 
“that strikes mo particularly. 1 have, a preHontiment 
that we are .somehow to bo as.sociatcd with him. .1 am 
not superstitious, Cecil, but I can’t help thinlciug we 
cither have mot or are destined to moot him; I liope 
not,” 

“ I don’t much like hi.s appearance,” replied Cecil. 
“Ho look.s up in such a su.spicious way. There, see 
how he stares at u.s. Of course he cannot have any - 
thing to do with /as, but— 

“ Who is that fellow?” cried Tom suddenly. “ 1 am 
certain I have seen him somowhere.” 

“Angus thinks he may be in .some way cunueeted 
with our e.vpodition — very odd.” 


“An old man of the aea,” said Arthur; “a kind of 
]iofri})le ‘Fljdng Dutehman/ or his mate. Pcrliaps he 
i,4 not mortal. Is it possible that he could wreck us?” 

“ Ugh!” shuddered the usually careless lloh. “Don’t 
talk" lilco that. He has vanished, Arthur,” continued 
th(j lad with some animation. “He has vantslied com- 
pletely I” 

“So he has,” replied Angus after a pause in which 
he in vain endeavoured to detect the mysterious 
stranger amid the crowd of people collected to receive 
the new-comers on deck, “ He has disappeared curi- 
ously, I must say.” 

“I don’t like this,” remarked Arthur the timid. “Do 
you think there is anything wrong, Angus? Shall we 
toil the captain?” 

But Angus had hurried away to intrust a letter for 
Miss Tracey to the mail agent, who promised to for- 
ward it with other last words from the outward-bound 
steamer. So Arthur received no reply, and remained 
puzzled 

The other passengers, however, made no particular 
remai’ks concerning the new arrival, and the boys 
were obliged to wait until the next meal to satisfy 
their curiosity. But by the time luncheon was ready 
some of the passengers wore not ready for it. A stilF 
sou’-west wind had sprung up and the heavy rollers 
had alvcsidy given warning of some unpleasant hours 
befoce the “sea-legs” of the landsmen could be found. 

Angus of course paced the deck quite indifferent to 
the ,sea, and as a favour he was even permitted to 
stand “upon the bridge at midniglit” with the captain, 
a privilege I'eservcd for particular friends only. 'I'ho 
four boys succumbed to sea-sickness for some days, 
and -when they inquii-ed concerning the “ mysterious 
stranger” the report always was: 

“ hte has not turned out yet.” 

Tlio remaining time on hoard the Allan steamer 
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CONJOTISO ON BOATil), 


pa?tKeil in the usual way. When tho wcfitlici’ wss not 
lioistorouB there wore aimisonionfcs, in fcho Hx cuiug 
a ooticc'i't, and one nif^M “ inyfitni-ious 
aijpoiH'oil, Mo had ^^rowu his hoard souiowiuit hni'i'or, 
and 1)0 Kooiiiiil rostloBs, hut not so sljy. ijo rioidom 
Hf)ulvn in the boya’ htjiiriuff, ho they had no oppni tusiiiy 
to stnily Idui or to cimvoiw) with hiui. 

On that partiuular oveuiug tlio ftjiptiiiu iiad , suggested 
a conjuring ontcrtuiuiuent, at which one tjf his olUcors 
excolied. This gcutleiuan was very clover and uumipu- 
li\,tod cards and many other things with much dox.- 
terity. When he had finished he introduced the “ uiys- 
sterious stranger” to the passengexv! as a teller of 
fortunes. 

Some asked him questions and were answered in u 
nuiiinor that quite surprised them. At length Angus, 
who dlsrlainod all the.se so-oallod " occult scicueits,” de- 
termitied to brave the stranger and expose his sillinesa 
a.s he called it. 

The MyHtt‘rif)u.s Individual was behind a curtain, 
through the o})ening in which tho.se wishing to havo 
their fortunes told put their hamls. Angus, after wdiis- 
pering to his young companions, advanced, in the pro- 
Hciice of a nurnher of the passengers, to the mirtain, 
and defied the Mysterious Htvauger to tell him any- 
thing, 

“May I say what I see without fear or favour?” 
inquired the stranger in a deep voice which ti'ciubled 
with suppressed emotion. 

“ You may,” replied Angus; "I liave nothing to con- 
ceal. Goon.” 

Then after a pause the stranger said; 

“ Y'ou are bound upon a long and painful journey. 
You are in .search of an object which gained will Iniji'g 
you happiness. In snow ami ice, in storiii and 
pest, i)i weal and woe, in danger and difriculiy, you 
will seek your object — a powerful Tiilisman. riewai-o 
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!i blade Timn--a negro — who will cross your path. Bo 
roRolntc, }!,nfl you, with your eompaukms, will rotui'n 
to celebrate. th(i wodfling to wlUch yoli hav(5 already 
pledged yoursolf!" 

“Iiiy goodneys !'* exclaimed Angus, "Aro you seriouH i 
Do you know mo and my ciTanu?” 

“i do," a'upliod the. stranger. “ You aird your young 
ditu’ge.y must beware! But you will ovoutmi lly .suc(!ced. 
J. see i.ti the dim future the cairn, the hut besidfMt, on 
the icy coast. I see beneath the ground the Talisman, 
Seek the place whore the hills form a orescent across 
the sky, and near where a huge ice-pillar rests un- 
melted by the .summer sun.” 

Angus was quite pale by this time. The boys and 
the other pas,sengors assembled were listening intently 
in the greatest surprise. The young sailor was greatly 
pusjdod. . 

" Go on,” he said at la-st; ''thi.s can scarcely bo gnoss- 
work.”, . , ■ ■ ■._ . 

“ .It is certainty,” replied the deep voice, “ Beyond 
the Idsquimaux, near Hudson’s Strait — not the Arctic 
SeaS'—you will find your object. Search for the ico- 
phuiacle between tlio dipping hills, there you will iind 
the cairn and its contents. Trouble is before you, but 
you will find a helper when j'ou least expect him. 
Shall I tell you more?” 

“Shall we succeed?” inquired Angus in a low voice. 

“1 cannot toll for certain — 1 may ventiu'e Yea. 
Y^our life is long, your heart is good and kind, you 
are firm and steady. Go on and prosper. The suti- 
mist obscure.^ the seer’.s vision, but ho secs no death, 
only trouble and di.sappointment. Yc,s, 1 think you 
will succeed, and return to your love in sunny Devon- 
shire!’’ 

“Ara you a man or a magician?” cried Angus sud- 
denly, dasliing a.sido the curtain. " I tviU be answered. 
Who are you?” . ■ 


it) the usual wa,y. When the we!s,th('i‘ v/sis not 
too boisterous there wore ainusoniouts, m thy ovoiiinp; 
!i ootieert, and one night the “inystoriini!. ‘■’tisnyor" 
apiniiuod. lie had grown his lx'a,iMl r.oiiunvhat lony.er, 
oi'.l Jio Hooined ivstlohs, but not mo shy. ilt- .iildoin 
Hjiuki! in the hoys’ hourhig, so they l)iid, Jio onportiniitj 
to .study hiiji or to eonvorse with him. 

On that j'articiilar evening the captain had ijuggo.'itcd 
ft conjurij)g ontertainmont, at whicl) one of his ofiiccrH 
oxeellod. This gentleman was vary clover and nmnipu- 
latod curds and many other thing,'* with tniich dex- 
terity. When he liad lini.shed he introduced the “ myw- 
sterious .stranger” to the pa3,9eugora as a teller of 
fortune.^, 

Some asked him questions and were answered in a 
manner that quite surprised them. At length Anguf*, 
v/lio disdained all the.so so-eallcd “ occult sciences,” do- 
torminod to hravo the stranger and oxpo.se his silliness 
as he called it. 

The Mysterious Individual was hohitid a curtain, 
through the opening in which those wisliing to have 
their fortunes told ))ut thnir hamla Angi'ts, after wliis- 
pering to his young oompauion.s, advanced, in the pre- 
sence of a mimhor of the pas.songorH, to tho curtain, 
and detiod the M.ystcrious ytwingcr to toll him any- 
ithing. 

“ Ma-y I say what I .see without fear or ffwour?” 
inquired the stranger in a deep voice whicli trembled 
with suppressed emotion. 

“ You may,” replied Angus; "I have nothing to con- 
ceal. Go on.” 

Then after a pause the stranger said: 

" You are hound upon a long and jiainful journey. 
You are in search of an object which gained will bring 
you happine3,s. .In snow 'and icc, in’ stonn and tem"- 
po!*t, in weal and woo, in danger and dilUouH.j, you 
will .seek your object — a poworiul TVili.smau. iluwju’o 
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a, 'black man — a negro — who will cross your path. Be 
rcsolntc, and you, with your companions, will return 
to tjolcbrate tin; wedding to which you have already 
}iledg(,'d yourself I" 

“ M y g()t)dnoHs !” oxelaimed Anguis. “ Are you serious ? 
Do you know mu and my orrancl?” 

“1 do," replied the .stranger. " 'Vou and your young 
cliMges must beware ! But you will oventiia lly succeed. 
1 see ill the dim future the cairn, the hut be, side it, on 
the icy coast. I see beneath the ground the Talisman. 
Seek the place where the hills form a crescent across 
the sky, and near where a huge iee-pillar rests un- 
meltcd 'by the .summer sun." 

Angus was quite pale by this time. The hoys and 
the other passengers assembled were listening intently 
in the greatest surprise. The young sailor was greatly 
puirizlod* 

" Go on,” he said at last; "this can scarcely be guess- 
worki” ;■ 

" It is cortaintj’',” replied the deep voice. “ Bfjyond 
the Esquimaus, near Hudson’s Strait — not the Arctic 
Seas— you v/ill find your object, Bearcli for the ice- 
pinnacle between the dipping hills, there you will find 
the cairn and its contents. Trouble is before you, but 
you. will find a helper when you lea.st expect him. 
Shall I tch you more?” 

“ShsAl we succeed?" inquired Angus in a low voice. 

“I Cfinnot toll for certain — I may venture Yes. 
Your life is long, your heart is good and kind, you 
are linn and steady. Go on and prosper. The sun- 
mist obscures the setir’s vision, but he sees no death, 
only trouble and di.sappointment. Yes, I think you 
will succeed, and return to your love in sunny Devon- 
shiro!”: 

“Are you a .man or a ma.gxcian?’’ cried Angus sud- 
denly, clashing aside the enrtain. “ I 'WiU be answered. 
'Who are you?” 
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GKOKOK DWOOVICI tKO. 


“ ff'orboar, rjislv inant” replied tlie n.ige, '•'Ttnuilv iioi. 
IIk; Hc.or, IcHi; you roceivo puni.slimunt. A.Dgiis 
ji'iiuniiljor your TfUiHmau and Mwoot Aiiiiiii 'riiiccy. 

Willi a sudden imminiont tliu luysliiriouH lirung’Of 
])nlU‘d till! ciii'liain close. Angus oiidoavoiu-od 1,0 juicl, 
Uic lolds, but tUcy were linuly held. l:luddtudy Uu-.y 
wore loo.sed, and Ajigus found liimscir i'acu to fiii'.o with 
familiar features wearing a cool .smile of amusement. 

'I'he lieutenant started back as if he had received 
an electric shock. Several of the auilieuce camo up 
thinking he was taken suddenly ill and worn about to 
fall. Eut he recovered himself quickly. The boys 
ran up to him and stared at the shaven calm face and 
half -provoking .smile of the " My.storious Stranger,” a 
stranger no longer. 

“ Gnonai'i!” they exclaimed, “Gisohok! oh, how did 
you come here? Is it possible yon are coming with 
rwj? Tell us; quick!” 

“George Hamilton!” said Angus, shaking his friend '.s 
hand. ‘‘George, 1 shall never forgive you, You 
startled me, 1 can tell yon. You old liumlmg, how did 
you get hero ?” 

•By this time they wore a, 11 in the middle of i,he 
saloon grasping his hands and arms; each lad eager 
to hold to “dear old George,” who.se good-nature and 
slightly Harca.stic remarks seemed — only seemed — at 
variance, for ho concealed much deep feeling beruiath 
a carelesiS, and even soinotimoa a " cro,s,s ” dtimennour. 
“Hi,s hark,” said Tonx, “ wsis ‘much worst! than his bib'.,’ 
but George never bites in earnt'st. It is only his play ! ” 

The wholo party quickly adjunrm'.d to George's 
state-room, which was at that time uuoceupietl hy any 
stranger. 

“How, Qeoi’ge,” cried Cecil, “tell us all about Ibis 
wonderful flight of yours. IJow and when did you 
getaway? .Are they all well?” 


“ P(!rr(ioily,” ((oorfjjii. “ Annie? mint, yetu l-tnfe. 

Anjjuf-^” ho itfiniiimtiJ, liandiiifr Itiii) a h‘H.t>r. “ Nfl! 
/iTjil tJif? childvon mint, all kiialf'S ol' loves lunl imexsino's, 
hoy.s — and no^v fof itiy story. 'J'liat li'dte'v will teep, 
Aii'vns; yon had heilitesr li.steiii to inr. My jcurntivei in 
eA nine'll ;;i'('ate?i,’ iui[)e)rLiinf".e5.” 

Anoua elid not think .so, bat be? folelo.dup the; lotlov 
until lies had an opportunity l.o rofiel ii. ]))'ivate,sly. 

" Wnll, Gi?orgo, go alusad,’’ ho saiil; “ wo a«’ei alt utton- 
tion, and. full of cxpoeitatiein.” 

George Hamilton .seated 111011, seslf on the uppeir berth, 
dangled his legs over, and began a.s follow.s: — 

“ You know when your father came up to us, Clcoil, 
ho left a box with me, which had belonged to your 
uncle, We fancied wo liad found all particulars conceir- 
ning the Talimncm in the tin case at Penloo, hut wei 
had" not, it seems. The very night before yon weiro te) 
sail from .Livoqiool Noll and I got hold of this box 
and began to overhaul the? papers with a view to timir 
arrangement, and in an envelope, stained, lint (juite 
perfect, we found a piece of parchment. 

“Nell was glancing at this, and cried out to mo 
something about the Talimian. 1 took the piircli- 
uient, and perceived at once that it contained a nmmn- 
randimi, a detailed description of the place in wliieh 
the Talisman must bo sought. This aeomed to me so 
important that I .made up my mind to go to hivtii-pool. 
I actually packed a portmanteau and <lrovo to h'lUston, 
but owing to a bruak-dow'u lo.st the train. ,T roturne.d 
and told Nell to got ready to .start hy the mail next 
morning and consult with you. 1 imagined ymir 
steamer did not leave until throe I'.jr. Uiit it stju ted 
at eleven it appear.^.’’ 

“ Yes, about cloven,” remarked OecH. 

“Wo at once drove to the hotel, and found your 
peo]iIe just sitting down to hmehoon. I told then'i all, 
and when they saw the 2 >apor,y they agreed they were 
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vi'xy xuipo.vi;au-li and might save luncls .I>nt how 

Wi-i'tt you to got thorn? Thou I voluutcorod to lun-iy 
acrom to Quoonotown and catch tho Hti'iiour tluro; 
aiu'l iil'tor Homo eouHultation with N<>11 luul Auiiio, 
AuguH, J dochhiil, iox' the i'urx of tho thing-, to i-im over 
the jtond witii yim all, and sco you .laiVly oil' uu youj- 
picnic to Labrjuhuv 

“So,” coiicludci] (jeorgo diyly, “ that in the. groat 
myatei-y. I detorrniuod to surprise you tho first day, 
but I was HO ill all the week .1 could uotl 'J’hcn J 
planned a little surprise, Angus, and I rather think 1 
did it well.” 

"Indeed you did!” replied the lieutenant. ",t was 
never more taken aback in my life.” 

“We thought you stared at us rather when you came 
on board; and wo put you down as a Fenian,” ssiid 
'.fom, laughing. 

“Tiian’ic you, Master '.I’ouj, I will reuioixxher youl” 
replied George. 

" You were so nmillcd up, I sfiid that yon might be 
a forgiir,” said Bob mi.sobiovously. 

" Indeedl you wore coiaplirncntary. ,[ will also owe 
you one, Bob. Well, Arthur, what did you think I 
•was ?” 

“A murderer, George; but you looked no unlike 
youj’solf — ” 

“Thank you, my boy; you have got out of it very 
nicely I 1 will not kill you thi,4 time. Cecil on iy f ancic( I 
me a dangerous lunatic, I HU[)po,se?” 

“I think I, not 'J'om, sixid you wex-o the I'ciuiu),” he 
replied; “but wo all agreed you were a deH].iorate ch.ar- 
actor dying from your native hind, and wishing to .seek 
— whnt do you call it?— oblivion in the Far \V(>st.” 

“ Nellie will be delighted -vidien she bears her i'riends’ 
opinions. .My disguise rather attracted attention 
then?” 

“ ‘xesjindood; we thought the captain would put you 
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m .‘ihom a.'j.'iin. You eertainly looked a suspicious 
r‘.1i;!,vae.KOi‘,” replied Angus. 

“ Woil, now,” said George, " we have five days more 
logciiher at sea, and perhaps a monih on land. l>nfc 
■\ve had bettor study this chart and the la, iidi narks, 
jnake throe copie.s of the scroll, and endeavour to timl 
the place on the map. fcJo when Angus luw read hi.s 
letter ho can join us in the saloon, and we will begin 
our arrangeinents.” 

“ I wish you would come with ns, George,” said Cecil. 
"It would be a grand thing! Then we should be sure 
to succeed.” 

“ Annie did aak me to do so,” replied George. “ She 
fancied you would be safer in my company! But the 
time cannot be wasted. My partner is grumbling 
already, I daresay.” 

" Let him grumble!” said Bob. 

" You musi come, George ” said Tom. 

"1 believe he is coming all the time,” remarked 
Bob. “I see the twinkle in his eye!” 

"No such luck,” said Arthur moodily. "Of course 
he can’t come, Bob; think of Nellie. She will he all 
alone!” 

“ That could ho managed, I daresay,” said Georgo; 
“and as my company will, I flatter myself, be ac- 
ceptable; and moreover, as 1 think I can indirectly 
shorten the time by my assistance and documents, I 
have arranged matters, and will remain with you if 
nece,ssary.” 

" Hurrah, hurpalf!” exclaimed all the younger boys. 
"Splendid! Hurrah, Cecil, can’t you?” 

“ I am delighted,” replied the young man. “ This is 
really Icind of you and Nellie. Angus will he abso- 
lutely frantic!” 

At that moment Angus appeared, and the ]ad.s, quite 
forgetting their inannej's, proceeded to execute a "bear- 
danco” around him with such effect as to drive an 


opporkmity. , , ■ 

AiJipiH wus iinmcmsoly pbiiRod Jit Uii; idc^a o]' (Jisoruxi 
a(;!Coiii])tiuyiiig tlio (ixpodition. 

"Your parcliiTUiutH quito acftoiiut 1‘or uno, piiii of 
your i'ortuiKj-tcllmg, 1 pfi'^ivo,’’ j'ouuivkcd tlu' .■•.ailur. 

“You coJDplutoly luystilied nus, (Juitt'jfo. Now, lioya, 

qiiiot, or go on dock! We can’t liavo huoIi a iliMtur- 
bance. ’You have alarmed that old lady alrejuly, aiul 
scared he.r luiiiilni;udou to death.” 

“To her he.rth, yon moan, Angus," retorted Hob. 
“She has bolted to her cfijun.” 

“Quiet, you horrible'boyl” exclaimed George laugh- 
ing. " Now, come, lot us put our heads togetlior over 
this parchmont, and stio what wo can do to iix the 
locality of our wojulerful 'J'aliuman.” 


CHAPTER VI 


IN NOVA SOOTIA — THE “WALBUS” CHAIITEBED — BUE- 
PABATIONS FOR THE VOYAGE —WAITING FOB A WIND. 

H HE intentions of the young men and their 
" wild-goose chase” of the Talisman, or 
hidden treasure as the sailors regarded it, 
got quickly known on board the steamer; 
and the captain talked to Angus Fowler on the subject. 

"I’ll land you at Halifax,” he said, “and you will 
soon pick up a schooner that will carry you. There 
are scalers or cod-fishers to he found there; but if 
you can’t find one to suit you, try Portland, or may 
be St. John’s.” 

So the party decided to land at Halifax. Many 
people came and offered advice, which was listened to; 
but neither were warnings wanting. Tales of Arctic 
adventure were related by passengers, and the un- 
known character of Labrador inai.sted on. 

" We must go farther north than that,” remarked 
Angus. “I fancy our destination is the land to the 
nor'ard of Hudson’s Stout, about 68° lat. But the lati- 
tude is rather vaguely indicated. The landmarks are 
clear enough — on paper!” 

“ And do you suppose you will find landmarks just 
tho same as when your old uncle was up there with 
M'Clure ? Ah, is it likely ? I believe he has been hum- 
buggiiig jmu,” said the second officer. 

(iKO) « D 


" Yon !irr- voiy r«fth to mitm-o early in ih<‘ year/' 
Maid aiiol.liicr. 

"Wo dn not iutmid to start until .hine” ri'ui.irLi.d 
Auj'iim; “and 1 liavo been in tho Arotkt .soai! 

'■ Woil, wo wish yon luck,” no, id tlio tnato, "kid. to my 
iniud you aro too vontnroHOrnc. 'I’inH! will hIsuw!” 

"Timo wU-i show,’’ ropliod An/run, for ho fancied the 
boyo wore I’oolina- rather dampotl in thoir onthii.MiaMiu 
hy those well-inoant warninifs, ‘M am conviucod the 
old Hoilor had an object in view. Ue would Kcareoly 
have Hont u.h out on huoIi a chase for nothing.” 

“ VVe shall see,” was the answer. Tlien the xnato 
wont forward, and the .subject dropped. Three days 
oitorwards tlio vessel came in .sight of lialifav, and 
the ]tarty quitted the stiiainor one lino afternoon, 
luiconipaiiicd by the good \vi.sl)(!s of the oHicin’s ami 
crow of the (hupum, 

"There j.s no mlsbike about our beinp; on the, track 
now,” said Arthur. " We arc in Anieriea, at last!" 

" lly no uicnnH," retried Cticil. “ 'I'liis ic only I lulifax, 
Nova, Hcofia, inhabited by tho.s6 whom Bam Blick 
called 'Blue-no.ses.’” 

“ As soon as we are ,sottlod,” said Angus, “we must 
begin to make inquiries concerning oiir v(vi.se]. We 
will shako clown here, and to-morrow our real dilfi- 
eulties will coinmonee.” 

“ book hens, Angies," cried Bob. “.Here’s Dartnioutb 
and Windsor, Balmoiitb and 'rruro, all on the maji. 
.tt sounds quite like home.” 

“ Yea, and Ohostor, Liverpool, and Yarmonlh,” added 
Tom. " 1 wish we could see all these places.” 

"We have more serious huainosH on hand,'’ re- 
xnarked Ooeil, “ Lot mo .see if there is any advertise- 
icent in tire newspapea* about such a veasoi an wo 
retiuiro.” 

Three weeks were passed in Halifax, and during 
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Ihtit time the boyp found much to amuse and interest 
Ihom. Jiut fif! nothing adventurous occurred during 
their .sojourn save a few expeditions in the vicinity, 
v/e will not dwell upon the Nova Beotian capital. 

Migu.s took care to make known that ho required a 
.schooner to make a little voyage so far up as Hudson 
Bbrait, and in a few days the servant told him and his 
companion, s that a Captain Morris wi.shed to see them, 

“.Let him come in,” said .Angus. “Now, hoys, I 
believe we shall hear something at last.” 

The captain entered and .stood bluffly up with his 
i.;','':.'. v.'hat on.. 

> “ Good-day!” he said, addressing Angus but .looking 

at the lads, who stared at him in return; "you were 
asking for a little ci'uising c.ra.ft — wasn’t ye?” 

“I was,” replied Angus. “H.avc you anything to 
offer?” 

“ Well, I don’t think I .should have come if I hadn’t; 
eh? Can’t 'ford to wa.ste time. Aly name’s ilonis. 
I’ve been sealin’, and also on the Banks, fisbin’. I’ve 
a boat — at your .service. Built at Portland — tight’s a 
drum, say?” 

" Well, we must .see your .ship finst,” said Angers; 
“ what’, s her tonnage?” 

“Nigh on one hundred and fifty tons — 'Schooner- 
rigged — llttod strong for ice-work; that’s her.” 

“ Wh(?n can we see her? whore is she?” 

"At the wdiarf yonder. Heard you were inquirin’; 
thought I’d come and see. Will ye come along?” 

“\’e.s,” replied Angus, "we wdll. Bub fir.st about 
terms. Can wo moot on that point?” 

“rjes.say,” replied the American. “Shall I find the 
Ci'ew? V'e.s? Well, then — .say for .six men, forty dollars 
a month each. Hire of ship. How long do you want 
■■■ .her. for?” ' 

“ Ca.Ti’t toll you,” replied Angus. " M.ayho three or 
four months — maybe more.” 

I 
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“No more, thank you,” rcpliod the oallov. "No 
winloriu’ in Arctic latltudeti. la it for ImwincHH or plca- 
f.mrc, Koarcliin’ for rclica or amusemcnii?” 

'' We arc in anarch of soimstlung lefi; in a ccriaiu 
jdacc by an old navigator in tho neio'hhourlKaxl of 
Ungava Bay.” 

"Oh !” ejaculated the captain, “ It inn't 'wild-giHiHo, I 
suppose, a,s you’ve come after V” 

“Wild gcGso!” exclaimed Cecil; "what do .you moan? 
Do you tninlc we are not likely to aueceod?” 

“No — jQumay. There’, s many ikings done in the 
Polar Regions that sounds marvellous to people wlio 
have never been there. .But I’m not tho man to alarm 
you. I Icnow my .ship — she knows me; so doo.s Wa,yh, 
my dog, young gontlomou. Wo three — ^me and W'a.sh 
and the Walms — wo’ll go anywhere when we’ro in- 
sured.” 

"M.'u.st we insure you then, too?” inquired Angus, 

“ Cortainly. You find wage,s, .stores, and jiay for tlio 
use of the Walrus — a,s yon won’t want to go lisldn’ or 
sealin’. My vessel is worth about tbreci hundred am.l 
fifty dollars for tho summer. M'y pay, if ye want me, 
will he a hundred a month — and cheap at that.” 

“ Too little,” remarked Bob in an undertone of ironi- 
cal suggestion — “ much too mode.st.” 

“No, young gentleman, it ain’t — it’s a fair price. 
Come and look at the Walr-w" 

Bob, feeling rather abashed, looked at Angus; and 
tho latter consontiug, tho party, pi'ocedod by tlui cap- 
tain, proceeded to the harbour, where tluiv found tlic 
Walrus, looking taut and trinv. Wash barlasd a. 
ef)me wlion the boys came on board, and at once made 
friends with Bob and Tom, 

“All, Wash! he knows you’ve come to sail witli me,” 
remariiod Captain A'lorris, rolling a ((uid of Lnl)JU!ci) in 
his cheek, " That dog is just as sensible as a ( !hiist.ian 
— bet your life. Say, Wash, where’.s Minnie?” 
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Seaveely were the words uttered than "Wash darted 
down the hatchway and mto the captain’s cabin. Al- 
most immediately a h’ne cat emerged, and with a spring 
gained the rigging, where she clung and gazed calmly 
at her playmate. Wash barked and leaped up on the 
taii'rail to get at her ; hut pu.ss knew he could not reach 
her, and she let him hark as he pleased. 

“ Gome away. Wash,” said the captain; “ let Minnie 
alone — d’ye hear?” 

Wash came and sat down on the deck; then the cat 
leisurely and carefully descended and leaped on the 
companion-hatch. 

" Good dog!” said Boh, patting Wash. 

“Good cat!” said Arthur, approaching the animal, 
which blinked and purred when stroked. 

“Now, what d’ye think of the Wah'us?” said the: 
captain after a pause, during which Angus had been 
casting a profes.sional eye over the ship and whispering 
to George. 

“ I should like to take a look below,” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Well, come along. She ain’t fitted for pleasure- 
sailing, hut we can manage to rig up a cabin for you 
and make all snug if we come to torm.s. We can 
have it as a saloon by day and sleeping-room by 
night.” 

The young people, Avith Angu.s and George, examined 
the scliooner thoroughly, and the captain soon found 
he had a practical man to deal with. Tlie coolcing ar- 
v»uis,rements were defo.etive, hut they could be remedied. 
There were .several other le.sser alterations proposed and 
finally assented to by the captain. 

Then came the important question— -to go or not to 
go in the 'll’’ai',rus.? 

“Well, hoys, what do you say? You see the accom- 
modation is limited for us all. Wo must knock up a 
few hunks; we must put in a few braces to atrengtlien 


hcij’; wc (iliall havts to load up with stovoH, auunuuition, 
iuul oi: various kiiida. What do j'ou nay tn Iho 

'l'r((.Z7"w-,s, G<3org<5V” 

“.1 say yiui" ropliod I-faniiltoii. “_l liko tin.- chij), fiod, 
IxiLwoon oux'RolvoM, J liho tlio captain,” 

“So do 1,” an,swoj‘f)d .Aug’UH. VVoJl, — and ji!1 
o£ you — to be or not to bo?” 

“ To bo 1 ” they all cried with ono accord. “ The old 
TFafow for ever) Hurrah for the 

Throe loud cheers brought the captain down again, 
and sent tlie cat dying for her life forward. W'aah 
barked a chorus, and prcliannaric.s wore settled. 

“We have decided to have the schooner. Captain 
Morris." 

“ Good!” replied the ca])tain. “ PrO'ceed.” 

“Wc will agreo to your terms, though wc think thoin 
rather high; hut — ” 

“JfighI thundorl Why, it's a dead loss fur nuv--u 
ciruel loss. But I’ll put up with it — yes, I will, hook 
hero, not only will 1 sail in tliis losin’' consavn, hut i’ll 
pay for the 'fittin’s and provide ix cook, lt’,s rnin-— 
ruin absolute and couiploto; but Til do it. Seth Morris 
is not tlie sehish oyHtor-.sc.oop you thiirk iiini. JNo, sir. 
I’m a ruined man, hut .I’m staunch.” 

"If it’s any loss,” remarked Cecil simply, “1 (hire 
say we can lind another vcs.4el. Wo have no wish to 
engage you and make you lose by us, capLaiu.” 

“ Sir, I belior'e you; but I liko your pluck. I’ll hctir 
the civcunisLancos sonic tlay. It ain’t a dead loss, ye 
see,” ho continued with a wink at Wash — “not :dto- 

S ther a dead loss; so I’ll bear it cbeorJ'uHy. 'riiero’s 
e whole raa,tter settled in a coon’s jump. 1 toll ye 
what I’ll do — ril have a diver to examine the hottmn, 
and not say a word about it in tbo bill, hi'anks is our 
boss diver.” 

“Is bo?” said Tom. , “Can he dive down JSiagara. J 
wonder? I've hoard of the feat.” 
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" Ho’s done it,” replied the captain with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye and glancing at Angus and George; 
" he's done it. N'ot only that, hnt he’s never como up, 
and was xrover soon until Captain Walker met him in 
the Southern .Paciiic Ocean, ‘ Why,’ says the captain, 
‘how came you here, Franks? 1 thought yoxt wa-s 
drowned.’ 'I came right through,' says Franks; ‘it 
was just as short-- that Niagara dive wag so everhistiix’ 
xleep.’ Franks ts a great man!” 

The boys looked at each other and laughed. ‘^We 
sha’n’t get much change out of the captain,” remarked 
Bob. “ No use trying to chaff him.” 

Then many other details had to he arranged. The 
stores and ammunition had to he ordered; wood and 
water had to be found and put on board. Even before 
these very necessary supplies had been shipped there 
was carpenter’s work to be done, and the enlarge- 
ment of the cabin to bo attended to, and the “kitchen” 
arrangement to ace to. Butter, sugar, beef and pork, 
with lime-juice; iron utensils, knives, and other articles; 
with cloth and flatmol for barter with the “ Huskies,” 
as the captain called the Esquimaux; firearms, such as 
rifles, fowling-pieces, and revolvers, were also put on 
hoard. A snxall cannon for signalling purposes was 
nxounted and secured on the forecastle. The standing 
and running rigging was all overhauled, and some 
portions repaired or renewed. 

When the braces and battens had made the vessel 
extra strong, as the chaut',es of being “ nipped ” were 
not few, the lading was commenced. Every day the 
boys and one of the elders of the pax'ty paid a long 
visit to the TF'aJ'/Hta, v.'hose name was changed for the 
voyage to Annie out of regard for Miss Tracey. Of 
course letters were exchanged with the folks at home, 
and immense budgets of news or “nothings” were sent 
and received by Annie and Angus, 

ido the month of May passed quickly away, find June 
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was? already a day or two old wh«n tlio captain siig- 
g(ist(i(l depiu’taro. 

" Tl! tho wind clumges wo’ll go,” ho wild. lot 

iiti hiiva II, jif)r’-wo.sfc .siant, and J’ll np /uioliiir. Wo niusj, 
rnu well l,u the (mtward ot (lapo hiu-o, for Uun-i> nil 
bo plenty of fog about iJio .Baiikn thhi tinio (d' your.” 

'‘At last,” said Angas, “all is ruii,d_y- at hwti Now., 
hoys, take your faiXiWoll of Halifax and civilization for 
a while. If the wind changes we may ho oH' at any 
moment.” 

It was rather an undertaking, George thought, a-s he 
remombfired home and wife. No doubt Angus al.so 
thought of Annie and her homo. Angus was really on 
duty; George had come to assist in looking after the 
boya, and was, if truth be told, rather sorry he had 
come. But he would not return alone to Unghind; 
thougli, liad he only realized tho troubles and Jau'dships 
which ho and his com])aniou.4 liad in store, he would 
have thought twice before he sailed hi the A7im(t, 
late the Whh'm. 

The young people were chatting and comparing 
notes in a quiet way when one of tho crow of tlni 
vessel came up and told Angus that Oaptain M'(n'n,s 
sugge.sted that they .should all sloop on board that 
evening, as tho wind gave sign,s of aliifting. 

Then came hurried preparations. (Several things 
which had been put oil' to tbo last inomont were 
hastily arranged, and it was quite evening when 
Angus and his faithful companions (pattoil their 
lodgings and made their way down tho now familiar 
thoroughfares to the wharf. 

“ Well, Torn, what do you think now?” asked Oeeil. 
“Are you satisfied that tJie search for the Talisman is 
a fact?" 

“I can’t believe it is true,” replied Tom. “1 liave 
pinched myself to ascertain whether I arn really awake. 

1 can’t boUovo, or rather cannot realize tho fact, that 
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we are actually going to sail up to Hudson’s Strait — 
perhaps even to Greenland! Ho, I can’t, Cecil." 

" Can’t what, Tom?” inquired Arthur. 

“ Can’t make this voyage a reality,’’ 

“You soon will, then, I can toll you. You’ll bo jolly 
sea-aick in a few hours,” replied Arthur. 

“ So will you, that’s one consolation. But there’s the 
captain with Wash on the look-out; and the cat. I 
declare the cat is perched in the cross-trees!” 

Wash welcomed the party with much demonstrative- 
ness; the cat preserved the stjiid demeanour for which 
she had already received much praise. Captain Morris 
shook hands with eadi member of the party, and 
wished them good evening with much solemnity. 

" We will just go below, sir,’’ said he to Angus, “and 
sec that things is fixed” 

So they all went below and inspected for the tenth 
time the hunk.s, the hammocks, which the younger 
hoys preferred; the galley — the black cook “Pen” or 
Penn.sy]vania (a name he had adopted as more sonoi’ous 
than Black Sam, which had apparently been his 
previous appellation in New York), and the general 
arrangements on board the schooner. 

“Now,” said the captain, "we’ll just have one glass 
apiece for luck, and tu3’n in. If the wind changes, ns 
I think it will, we will weigh before dawn. Mr. 
Fowler, a glass of champagne!’^ 

They each had a large glass of the sparkling wne 
asid drank the toast of "All absent friends; God bless 
them!” to which sentiment Angus and George added 
another, as they nodded to each other — "Sweethearts 
and wives!’’ 

So passed the evening of the 4th .Tune, 187 — , in 
q good fellowship. Then bed- time arrived-— Good- 
night! 
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TUI! PEPAK.TURE FOB LABllADOIt— ITTH OtTT OF <'!AN«0— 
REPULSE OF ROAKDEUS — A SHOT — A REAU'iUFUl, 
Siam’ — BOB GETS INTO TROUBLE, 


!|.FF at last! Early in tho morning tno olanlc , 
clank ol! tho windlass (nul tho sus'.nmpariy" 
ing chant of tho Bailors made known to tliO 
lads that tho Annie was getting un(l<;r way. 

“ Tmnblo up, Occil,” cried Tom. “ W o are oii‘. T hear 
the sailors raising tho dead. Yo-hcavodio!” ho slunitod, 
springing out of hia berth. 

"Idow painfully nautical you have hncouie, 'roiu,” 
said Arthur. “I Avish you’d lot u,s sleep a bit hi longer,” 

"’Tk tho voice of the sluggard! Wot a doubt a! out 
it,” retorted Tom. “ Tho idea of lying in bed wlien 
we're under way!” 

“ Are you going to sit up all tho voyage, then, 'rom ?” 

“Or going to sloop only in harbour or at snehor?” 
said George. “ You’ll have a wakeful time, Tom, my 
hoy.” 

“Chaff away, young people,” replied Tom, as he 
hurried to wash and dross. " tfero’s Captain Morris.” 

“ What are you about, young sir?” cried tho captain. 
“Washing in that water!” 

“ Of course,” replied Tom. "What should I wash in? 
Air?” 

“ salt water of course. That water’s for dri n l< iu’, 


not wasbin’. I’ll aenfl you down some scia-wator. V/e 
can’t have, tbo storos wasted in washin’. Dirt never 
Icillfi (uiy(ju(i oitlicr." 

“ You’ve put your foot in it, young man,” said Bob 
cbeorfully. “In another minute — ” 

“ 1 would have put my facs in it," said Tom laugh- 
ing. “ Water — water everywhere, hut not a drop to 
wash,” ho continued, as he turned and sat down on 
his bed-locker. “I wish the water would come— I want 
to dress.” . 

The water, carried in a bucket by one of the sailors, 
soon arrived, and Tom managed a wash. 

"I wonder what we shall do when we reach the 
ice!” he said. 

" Scrape yourself with a sheet of it — that is all we 
shall be able to do,” remarked Cecil. “ The Esquimaux 
do not wa.sh, I believe!” 

Tom grunted, and linishod his toilette iis quickly as 
po.ssible. He hurried on deck and watched the coast 
of Nova Scotia passing by the schooner. 

" Lovely day, captain,” he remarked. 

“First-rate," replied Morris. “No fog, and a line 
•wind. Guess we’ll sail through the Gut and leave 
Cape Race alone.” 

“ What’s the Gut? a channel?” 

“ Yes, a narrow channel — the Gut of Canso. It lie.s 
between Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island. If this 
weather holds we’ll make the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and go through the Straits of Belle Isle.” 

Cecil then came on deck, and, after inquiring con- 
cerning the route, he took out his map and noted the 
course suggested. 

“ ’Ihe Gut is rather narrow,” he remarked, 

“ I’lonly of room for us,” replied the master. “There’s 
about fourteen miles of sailin’ in it, and but nine hun- 
dred yards width at its widest; the little Gut is 
narrower.” 


XTp came tlie rest ol' the party one Ity one (,o ('ujoy 
line wfiather and tho jnercaHiTii:? broe;«e. 'I’h.'n 
liivaklasb vvaM tumounood by I'Jack Hani, who (Tiiiui 
along laden with iiread, eofl'eo, and “salt junk," a irsial 
I'ov vvluch tho Hoa air had already dispetsed tlie yoiiiig’ 
travell'era. 

“When shall wo anchor lirst, captain?” iinpiirod 
Tom. 

"Tom wants to have a sloop,” rciuavkod Avthnv, 
"He has declared he won’t rest while we’ro under way.” 

“Won’t he!” remarked Captain Morri.s with a grin. 
“We .sha’n’t anchor unles.s we’re obliged. There’s no 
nice place in the Gut. But if the wind drops towards 
evenin’ we’ll lie to. It’s no use trying the Gut in a 
light wind — the tide's so strong,” 

The wind unfortunately behaved as the captain had 
anticipated, As tho day drew on it very gra(,inally 
died away until tho Happing sails and l.he rolling 
lazy swell took tho place of the roniidcd canvas and 
the sparkling foam, Oli what a d(>,ad calm it wtus i 
Creak, clack, slat wont tho blocks a,u<l waits. Tho 
schoon(.ir lifted and dropped hclplcs.sly. Jjooking over 
the side into the glassy water tho boys madi! out 
.strange monsters — sun-fish and other curious inhabi- 
tants of the ocean; and occasionally a sliai’k-lilco lin 
was perceived, which effectually procludod batliing. 
The sea- weed drifted by on tho tide, and all o,u board 
felt very much inclined to bo ill I 

The captain had compassion on the young men, and 
finding them “squeamish” came "downstairs” for a 
yarn.' 

“Ah! this calm roraiiids me of the time we caught 
the shark that swallowed Bill Buntin’, my ine.ssinate, 
on board the Nipwauhie, down south. A nasty tiling 
it was, too.” 

“ Tell ns all about it, captain,” said George JTamil ton, 
who was always ready for a story 


“ It ain’t a long yarn,” replied the kindly captain, 
“but it’s curious. The Nipwauhw was an unlucky 
shii). Sonic said she was haunted by a sailor who had 
thrown himself overboard one stormy night. He did 
it on purpose — chucked himself otf the jih-boom like a 
stone, and wont down as the same. 

“ O’ course I hoard the facts, but I didn’t care for the 
drownded man, who, they all aboard said, used to come 
and sit astride of the boom in every gale o’ wind. 
Why he got up, or how he got up, I can't tell. Ho 
had called out to his messmate on the boom that night 
he suicided, ‘ Lower away!’ and, it was repeated, nis 
gho.st said the same ever after when seen. 

“ But the man who had been next the suicide on the 
jib-boom, a-furlin’ the sail became moody and queer. 
He talked in his sleep, and very soon he became quite 
a Jonah aboard. The men all feai’ed him and wouldn’t 
have anything to say to him by day or night. I 
laughed at the idea of a ghost, but the others all do- 
chu’ed that a big shark, which had begun to follow the 
vessel, was the ‘suicide’ in disguise, and would have 
A.storly, the messmate, some clay. 

“ Thing's got worse and worse. No one would speak 
to Asterly. The men were all afraid, and said no luck 
would ever attend the ship so long as he was on board. 
Many a time we tried to catch that shark, which the 
watch declared had the look of Dick who had .suicided. 
So you may imagine we were not very lively that time, 
particularly as the shark kept up with us day ancl 
night. 

“ We tried catchiii’ him, harpoonin’ him, shootin’ 
him; but everything failed. We could do nothin’ — not 
a thing — until at last things became so unbearable 
that there was nearly a mutiny, and onr voyage not 
iialf over.” 

’J-'ho captain paused. Seeing the lads and the elders 
all attention and much bettor he proceeded: 


liUBIlSB ALIVKl 


tf, 

“ Orto evciiing, when i<i was Astevlya w!i,b*h, w^id. 
fco Hic eapUin aufl said ho was jni<fhty ill, auil roijiii'iiLi'd 
to 1^0 hduw. Thu gave hiwi ioavo inn'i Iks n-i'id,, 

hub whon bho hiuancimo bogaii and all hand;; wii i cfiUod 
fco bake, ill aailj thia man waa I'oimd doiid hi his iiani- 
moe.lt. ■ 

'■ j. don’t boliiivo thafc there’s hetni very luany jpih's o' 
•wini .1 such pcii'eefc luiiTicanes as that one. We laid out 
on the yards and took in sail mymekxm, hut tlie wind 
nearly blew our teeth down our throats. 

“ Ihit there the .man lay dead, and the hack fm of 
the shark with the suicide face never quitted the 
counter— not a yard! 

"We all knew what the .shark w.us aw’aitin’ for; and 
the doctor couldn’t toll whether the man was dead, for 
the rollin’ and pitchiu’ was awful. Tlie thunder and 
lightning deafened and hlindod us; the wind ruavod till 
wo coulflti'b hear the thunder. 'J’his wont uii all day 
and night. The shark .stayed hy watehiiig like a cat; 
and the doctor nianagod to declarn that the man wui.s 
dead. He was changing colour ali-oady. 

"Then our ciqiiain defcerininod to luiry the poor 
corpse. It was shrouded in a hammock and .shotted, 
though two men duchwed it moved. '.!'hi> storm eoii- 
fclnued. Nevertheless tho Cfiptain said ho would read 
the service over ft, and weal! stood hy in tiic lightnin’ 
and hurricane. ’I’he aorvicc was read; the cmp,so was 
just being canted, into tho .sea, wlieu out of the shroud 
Clime a fearful } el) of terror. The ‘tticm loat- (iIIik! 

"Wo hclil hack, hut a. .sudden hoavo of ihe sliip ''cut 
the poor follow' overhoanl — one wild shriek and all 
was over. He was buried alive!” 

" Horrible!” exclaimed Cecil when tho cajifcain paused, 
"llorrihle!” 

“And what became of the shark? .Hid he go away 
then?” asked Arthur. 

"Nob for long,” replied tho captain. "A doaU cidm 
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foil noxi'p day, and thoro was the shark as before, "We 
yvcvi' lying lazily on the water wlien some one sug- 
gofttod >ye fdiould catch the briito if we could! After 
a while we did, and inside him we found the r(iinain.s 
of Uuj man who ha<i, as we believed, murdered our 
mossihate — the remains of the man who luul been 
buried alive! 

"It was just such a calm as this,” concluded the cap- 
tain as he prepared to go on dock again. " So there's 
my yarn, and you are welcome to it. The breeze is 
springing up again, I perceive. We’ll have a nice run 


The boy.s endeavoured to throw olF their loth.argy 
under the cheery exhortations of the captain, who not- 
with, standing the somewhat serious nature of his duties 
managed to raise the spirits of the young people. They 
Imd confided in him all their hopes and aspirations 
coneorning the Tnlisman. Angus had won his licart 
by his deference and withal his self-reliance. The 
jroung lieutenant hfj,d shown Captain Morris the rough 
indications on paper by which the "Talisman” would be 
found; and though Moi-ris shook his head and pursed 
up his lips in doubt, Angus was not to he daunted. 

There wa,s no adventure in passing the. Out, the finst 
portion of which is very narrow, so much so that 'I’oin 
began hearing bits of biscuit overboard in the hope of 
some pieces reaching the shore. 

“ One could almost leap on land,” cried he. 

"Yob, anyone can leap on land," retorted Bob. 
"There is no difficulty in that. But to jump ashore 
from the ship, Tom~!” 

"Slmfc up!’' cried Tom in school-boy parlance; "don’t 
he .stupid. I mean we could almost leap on laud from 
h<ji’e. Conidn’t we, captain?” 

"Almost,” replied the captain; “not quite.” 

There is not much room, however, for the lowing of 
cows and oven the smell of the flowers could be easily 
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diatinguialiod as this vessel made her way I'ini-ly well 
agaiiiHti the iido, which iruiis strongly ihrmigh l;h(! (.hit, 

Piiasirig through Mauchci.ster Ihiy, wlilcli Uie 

two chauiiels, the Annie ran hy the woodi^d cHUh uud 
pretty villages in the "chines” or valleys, which weri'. 
suggestive of homo. 

There wore mimcrons vessols about, and the lii,tle 
schooner kept company with them, holding her own 
with larger craft, much to the delight of the, boys. As 
(lecil W'ith his hrothor-in-law was speculating on the 
chances of overtaking a certain brig, the friends jier- 
ceived a boat row up from ono ship to another, remain 
a moment, and then go off again to another. 

“I wonder what that boat is about 1” said Cecil, “is 
there any custom-house, thiulc you?” 

“.No house,” replied George; “hut it cortaiuly seems 
n cUistora, for none of the ves.scls appear to mind the 
intruder. What’.s the matter, captain?" 

“The matter! With that fellow in the bosit? Why, 
he levies toll on all our vessels for his lighthouse, I 
suppose he’ll tax us soon.” 

“ Why should we pay ? ” cried Boh the impu Isivo. ‘Tait 
us decline the tax (in come tax you might call it). 1 
vote wo do not pay.” 

“So do I," cried Bob, 

“You must, you’ll see,” added Arthur. 

"l-lollo, ‘ Croaker r” 

This elegant name had hcen bestowed upon Arthur 
in recognition of his generally deprc.ssing anticipa- 
tions. 

> "Hollo, old Croaker, will you pay?” 

"Not if I could help it, 1 wouldn’t. Shall we run 
.away, Cecil?” 

" No; we will just give him the slip, Wo don’i. want 
his old light. If we used it we would pay for it; lot 
him alone, captain.” 

"Ye can’t give him the slip; the wind is not strong 


enough,’’ said Morris. "We’ll try, though I think the 
\^olfcor is getting a bit darlter to windward. lii the 
winfl freshens we will clear him.” 

Tlie hoys watched the boat with much interest. The 
little man in it seemed very active and energetic. His 
men pulled with a will, and made the boat skim over 
tlie rippling water at a speed which the Annie, covld 
not e.scapo in such a light Lreeze. The schooner, how- 
ever, was making good way, and all hands hoped to 
play a trick on the man in the boat. 

“We’re going ahead now; perhaps lie won’t come 
after us,” cried Bob. "If be does— !” 

"What will you do, most valiant knight?” inquired 
George .Hamilton mockingly. 

"I will resiist him,” said Boh, theatrically, brandishing 
a hatchet he had picked up. “ I will cleave him to the 
chine, as the old Templars clove their enemies, I under- 
stand.” 

"He’ll cleave to you in a way you won’t like, my 
lad,” remarked Angus. " Here he comes.” 

"I am determined he shall not board us. We are 
British travellers, not traders. We are all Englishmen, 
except the skipper and his crew, of course,” added Bob 
after a pause. “Nevermind, we will resist. Come, Tom, 
be a man!” 

"I’m ready. Now Arthur; Cecil; come and resist the 
tyrant lighthouse man.” 

“Here’s the breeze,” cried George. “See, she moves! 
He will never reach us.” 

“You bet he will,” remarked the captain, who had 
taken no part hitlierto in the discu.ssion. "He has a 
line boat.” 

The captain was right The long low gig caine 
rushing along and wuis evidently gaining, but slowly, 
upon the schooner; which, however, was gathering 
more way every minute. ■ 

“He will catch us,” remarked Bob. “Look at that 

(:») E 


bow with hia 

lllie does, .ril cut the rope" 

" You wouldn’t do such a thing, Boh,” Htiid Arthur. 

‘'Wouldn’t 11” remarked Tom, Ilourishing tho hfdclujt. 
“You’ll SCO.” 

Angus laughed, never heeding, and waited to see tlie 
end of the chaise. 

A hail from the man, then a few words to hia crow, 
the boat shot close along.side, and in a second tbe hook 
came whizzing into the main rigging. 

“Your dues!” shouted the man. “Light dues! I’m 
cornin’ aboard. Put your helm down.” 

“Put your hook down,” cried Bob. “ We are English 
sailors and pay nothing- — Go away!" 

"I’ll wring your neck, my bantam, when 1 come 
aboard,” cried the exasperated man in the boat, which 
was now being drugged along at about seven knots, 
"Haul!” ha cried to his men. 

The men hauled at the rope, but Bo!) was as good as 
his word; with a spring he dashed at tlie tafirail, and 
with two clean cuts of his sharp hatchet severed the 
rope nearly through. Tho remaining strand jiould not 
stand the severe strain, and the three men who were 
hauling in fell back into the boat, amid a roar of 
laughter from the boys. 

The schooner darted away, leaving the tax-gatherer 
mixed up with his men under the thwarts; angry at 
being thwarted, no doubt, 

"Look out!” ci’ied Morris. “Lie down all, he’s got a 
revolver.” 

Suddenly a “pinging” sound was heal’d, and a bul- 
let struck the mainmast, passing between Cecil and 

.■■■'Bob. . 

“The coward!” cried Arthur, roused to retaliation. 
" ni pepper him.” 

He rushed to the cabin and brought up a rifle, which 
he at once proceeded to load. 
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"Put that down, Arthur,” said Angus, "wo are out of. 
range, and in any case wo were the aggressors. N() 
one' is hurt, so no harm is done. Bad Cecil or any of 
us been wounded, I prorniso you I would have giren. 
that bouncer a lesson. .Let him alone.” 

"Well done, Croaker!” cried Tom. "I declare, Arthur 
got his back up that time, Bob. You did it beautifully, 
but I’m glad we are running so fast. He’ll never get 
trs within range now.” 

"Hope not,” replied Angus; “but if the wind falls 
light he may come upon us in the dark.” 

"If he does,” said George quietly, “I’ll toss him over- 
board—see if I don’t.” 

Fortunately for the collector, or perhaps for George 
Hamilton, the wind held, and increased in force till a 
reef had to he taken up in the mainsail. But the day 
was fine, and the Gulf not too rough. 

"You’re in luck, young gentlemen. The Gulf has a 
bad name, and can give it you pretty rough, .1 can tell 
you. There, now, isn’t that a picture! Look at Porcu- 
pine Head.” 

All the young party were obliged to confess the view 
was lovely. Tlie reddish soil of Capo Breton reminded 
them of Devon and its cows near their own division 
of the county. The dark and briglit greens of pines 
and other trees made the island appear most attractive, 
particularly when contrasted with the blue of the sea, 
which sparkled in the bright rays of the sun. 

"I declare,” cried Angus, "it reminds me of the 
Spanish shore near Gib’. Do you think so, George?” 

" I do. I knew there was some place I had seen like 
it, hut I fancied it was one of those curious impressions 
one has when visiting a new place. It seemed quite 
familiar to me. Now I rmder,st!uid why.” 

" Suppose we have this weather all through,” .said 
Tom. “ There won’t bo any ice and snow. No icebergs: 
they’ll all he molted. What a sell I" 


bob’s jokes. 


•' So likely!” remarked Cecil. “ Wail, lor ii conple of 
days (.ill yon see an icidjorg." 

“1 wili,” retorted Tour, “and when f do I will land 
on it; .see il! I don’t!” 

I’lie evouing drew on rather chilly, and tlu> travelleivs 
wove glad of wraps and thick glovo.s. 'I'lio Mchooncr 
ploughed her way now les,s rapidly, auil the ana hecuine 
cahuor. The .sun .set in glowing colour, lighting up 
the red tints of that great island which was taken from 
the French, rc.stored at the Peace of Aix la Chapolle in 
1748; but Louisville, the great fortre,ss, fell again next 
year into British hands. The fisheries are remarkably 
productive, and have been always recognized as most 
important. 

“Millions and millions of herrings,” remarked the 
captain. “ Whale, s, cod, and mackerel, that’s what it 
means. There’s many a fortune may be .miide up 
Labrador way in the /isliing. Sfvhnon, .seals, oysters, 
all come in, and the trout are beautiful.” 

“Sea trout?” .said Angms. 

"Fresh- water trout,” replied the captain. “Any- 
thing you plea.so a’ino.st; and as to ice, it is the foun- 
dation of many a pile of dollars." 

“ Bather an unstable one, I .should tliiiik,” remarked 
Bob with a wink. “Apt to molt away, i.sn’t it?” 

The captain glanced at him and wallied away, dis- 
gusted apparently. 

“I wish. Bob, you wouldn’t bo always cracking your 
wretched jokes. You have offended the cfiptain,” s.s.id 
Cecil. “Ho wfis giving us much useful information, 
and you interfered. Ho learn sense.” 

“ Sorry I spoke,” replied the abashed Bob; “Imt when 
he talked of ice foundation I couldn't help remarkiug 
on the insecurity of Ms investment. I’ll never make 
another pun — till — next time,” ho added laughirjg; 
“ and now I’ll go and smooth down the ca,ptam with a 
nice little apology,” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


THJ3 VOTAGK TIP THE STRAITS — LAND HO> — BOli’s 
ADVENTURE WITH THE AUKS — THE ICEBERGS. 

“ shalceiy, isn’t it cold!” was Tom’s 

inteUigible remark a.s he got up next 
on endeavouring to stand 
upright he was sent flying across the 
cabin and brought up suddenly against Cecil’s bunk. 

“ Hollo!” cried Cecil, " What’s up?” 

"I am,” replied Tom dolefully. “Wish I wasn’t. 
There’s a storm, I suppose, or an iceberg; it’s awful cold,” 

“ Go to bed then,” retorted Cecil. “ You are shaking 
like an a.spon.” 

“ I shall have to walk all the way round. I can’t 
cro.ss the cabin in safety,” replied the boy, who forth- 
with proceeded to make, his way by fits and starts, 
holding on carefully. lie was finally flung head first 
into bed by a sudden lurch, and remained pa.ysive for 
a while. 

"I suppose it’s about mid-day, Cecil?” he said after 
a pause. 

" More likely mid-night. You forget wo are going 
north, and the sun %vill hardly set for some days as we 
proceed.” 

"Horrible!” exclaimed Tom, “I can never sleep 
with a night-light even. What a. bore to have to sit 
up for twenty -four hours every day.” 
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BAD WEATHBB. 


“Keep quiet, can’t you," criofl Cecil. “Shut up!" 

It was a foggy damp morning, aud Captain Movris 
strongly advised tlxo pai'ty in the cabin to lie dose 
until tlui fog cleared. TIio'iiortli-ea.st,(!r had (somo over 
the ic(?,-fieid.s, and now gave thorn a genthx hint of Avhat 
tliR noi'tli could do. The captain hinisfdi’ was wi'a()[)('d 
tip in pcia-coat and oilskins, and even he complained of 
the sudden change. 

But the bad weather continued. The lovely Mag- 
dalen Islands were passed in a lull of the storm, and 
the boys ventured up, but saw little. Gannet Koek.s 
were more visible after a while, and the thousands of 
gannets which were incuhating or wheeling in the air 
above the nests were a source of wonder to all. The 
birds were of course at a considerable distance, but 
with the telescope, which Captain Morris kindly steadied 
for the lads, they could .see millions of tlie birds packed 
on the cliffs .side by side hatching their egg.s. 

“ I should like to tame a gannet,” remarked Arthur. 
"They are rather handsome birds. Can’t we land 
captain! It is white with gannets.” 

" Liaud on that island! — look at the cliffs. Bed sand- 
stone cliffs .sloping outward or hanging over, and talk 
of landing! "Why, you might land if yon want to go 
ashore on the wreck." 

Arthur gathered from the captain’s reply that land- 
ing on Gannet Island was not a venture to bo easily 
made, so he "did not prc.s.s the argument," as ho con- 
lided to Bob afterwards, “for thecaptiiin seemed inclined 
to close the conversation." 

“You he gannet,” remarked Bob, jumping out of 
reach; "and it is quite fair for him to fhii.sh.” 

“ I wish Ocdl htui heard you; he would smack your 
head, and serve you right,” said Arthur, “Are yon 
ever sensible!” 

“Not in these regions,” remarked the lad. “It is 
too jolly to be sensible of anything hut fun. What a 


regular lark bins all isl We shall soon see an iceberg, 
I su.spect,” 

“Tliore’s Anbicosti,” remarked the captain, as he 
indicated a line of what looked like snowy clitfs. “ It’s 
a big place, over a hundred miles long — about thirty 
' wide/’ 

"Anticosti is a curious name," said Cecil " It must 
be a derivation surely?” 

" It is,” replied Angus, as the captain shook his head. 
"It was discovered by Cartier in 1534 and called 
Assomption, then named Ascension. The Indiana called 
it " Watiscotee,” and the French Anticosti by some 
curious tran3po.sition. St. Patrick may have gone 
there, for you will find no toads, nor snakes, nor frogs. 
But there are plenty of seals, and trout, and salmon, 
besides bears, foxes, and martens. It is on a very danger- 
ous coa,st,” concluded the lieutenant. 

" That’s a fact,” a.s3ented Captain Morris. " There’s 
lots of spruce wood, but no very line timber, I’m told, 
exceitt some pines. There’s currants, gooseberries, and 
peas; but tb ore are few sheltered hai’bours. Any- 
how, if the people would only go and settle there, 
there are thoiusands of acres of good land which 
farmers wmuld be glad to get. I wonder no one take.s 
Anticosti in hand and works it up. The English could 
make it a very paying place. W e would if we had it, 
you may depend." 

“ I can quite believe that,” replied George Hamilton. 
“ The .fi.sherie3 mu.st he valuable, and the land produc- 
tive. Settlers do nob like it apparently. I don’t know 
: why.” 

The party were bilking and occasionally sweeping 
the horizon wdth the telescopes, when after a more than 
usually long stare Cecil exclaimed: 
believe there’.s land!’’ 

■' Whereabouts?” asked Bob. . 

“Where away?” asked Angus quickly. 


" Oil tlio weailitjr-bow,” said Tom with an sir of im~ 
poi’kiiuio. “In front, indeed!'’ he aihlod Keuvnl'id!,y. 
“ W liy (lai I’b you speak properly ? In I'rout ! 1 ) _my ! " 

“Tliiit ean’t he land surely,” said Angus, tuiniing to 
the skipper, “ There in the nortli-ciasi','”’ 

“ijikoly Labrador — unless it's a IsTg,” rcpliod the 
captain. “ There’s a many icebergs comes tiuiriu’ down 
from the Straits, so wo vsliall have to look out now 
pretty close.” 

Cecil got his map and studied it. The Straits he 
found were those of Belle Isle. 

The white mass approached gradually. Tlje tide or 
current was .setting down the Strait, and already the 
berg was di'ifting into the Gulf. 

“ Lot us go near and see it,” cried Tom. 

“1 want to land on an icobci’g,” added Bob. “I’d give 
anything to .stand on that little Hat pioc(.(, if there w^as 
roonv.’’. 

"‘Tliai little Hat piece’ is about throe aci'cs in ex- 
tent,” replied Angus. “ As to lauding, lot me see you 
try it.” 

“ So you shall if you will give me leave, I would 
go in a 'minute.” 

“We .shall have plenty of ice wdion wo get through 
tlie Stiaibs of Belle Isle. 1 oidy liope we .shall not ho 
caught in it,” remarked the captain. “You won’t ho 
iji such a hiuTy to .sec an iceberg in three mouths’ time, 
Master 'Tom.” 

"1 daresay not, captain. Meanwhile I will Inivo a 
look at this fine fellow all the same.” 

" Ready about,” cstlled out the captain, “ Stand by 
for stays. That’s it. So.” 

The Annie obeyed her helm, and rounded gradually 
off on the opposite tack to oRsorve the evolutiotis and 
revolutions of the big iceberg. To the young people 
it seemed a most extensive mountain towering high 


above the scboonoi’s rnasta, and looking at first lilte 
pure wliito marble. It had a grand etfeefc as it came 
along, perceptibly chillin" the atinosphere. The sea 
clashed up against the skies as against a cliff of rock, 
tiaverns and blow-holos wercs observable in the base 
and .sides, into and out of which the waves rushed and 
swirled with trcmendou.s noise. It was certainly a 
grand sight, the blue veins here and there only serv- 
ing to bring out more strongly the mai’ble purity of 
the mass of ice. ThQ Annia encountered many more 
before her memorable voyage was finished, and ice be- 
came as monotonous a.3 the ocean in a calm. 

The iceberg passed on, and the Annie resuming her 
course made for the Straits. So the day passed, and 
next morning there was a sudden cry of “ Land!” 

The crew of the celebrated ship which carried Colum- 
bus could not have heard the cry of “Land, land!” 
more joyously than did the young exploi-ers on the 
Annie. Brealdast, generally a meal which claimed 
and received considerable attention, was unheeded. 
Boh and Tom raced for the companion, and would 
have had a good “first view” had not the desire for 
precedence caused a tussle that blocked the stairs. 
Cecil and George quickly separated the pair who were 
ao manfully striving for first look, and the result was 
that they camo up last of all more or less “tattered and 
torn,” and looking, like the maiden, “ all forlorn.” 

“ Ya,% that’s land, and no mistake,” said Captain 
Mori-is. “ That is LajuiADOB, young sins, and a capital 
voyage you’ve made of it.” 

“Labrador! Actually Labrador!” cried Bob. “Well, 
I’ve often .seen the name in my map, but I never 
thought I should sec it in nature. Actually Labrador! 
Ijook at the gulls, Tom.” 

“Tboro’s a wliaio!” exclaimed Cecil. “Isn’t it, 
captain?” 

“ Ye.s, an old right whale, sure enough. You’ll 
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some grampusea by'ia by. Grim plac<% wiv, ia Labrador,” 
ho coutirmed, addressing Angus. 

“ Why is it lalled Labrador, 1 wondor?” said ArtUxu'. 
" Dona any one know?” 

“ I think I can toll you,” ropliod {h'orge. i;!o wiiih' 
tlio vesstd approached George Uainiltou p;ii.vo his youu'.; 
luvirors the rc-sults of his in(}uin(!,s, vx'hioli wo condonso, 
for wo have found that few lads know anytliiug of 
Labrador yet. 

"Gaspar Cortoreal, a Portuguese, xs stxld to have 
discovered Labrador,” remarked George. “Jn those 
days the explorers always wore spectacles of grxxen or 
couleur de rose — at least so we may suppose, else xx'-o 
cannot otherwise ficconnt for calling the snowy and 
icy territory westward ‘Greenland,’ or Labrador the 
Terra Laburador, or ' Cultivated Land,’ Considering 
the .sterile and forbidding nature of tbe country — its 
procipitoxis granite clids and rocks, its storinH and fogs, 
its inhospitable cliaracfcor — wo may xvell echo old Cart- 
xvj'igbt, xvbo made sovoKil voyages thither, and .say, 
‘God creatiid this coxxntry last of all, an<l [int there the 
refuse material which was of no use to niau!”' 

" But,” said Axigus, " surxily Eradore Bay luxist have 
been derived from the Froiich Bras d’O'r. L(;.s Bras 
d’Or — or the veins (arms) of gold, would hidicato the 
existence of precious metal.” 

“There never was any that ever I heard of,” re- 
max'ked Captain Morris. “Wo gold was ever found in 
Labrador — it’s only hoar.so,y — no ore exists.” 

“ Except orally” suggested Bob, dufxkiug to avoid 
the woll-de.served “ baok-handor ” from George, who 
then continued: 

“Very little is Icnown of the interior of the country, 
except by the Hudson Bay Company’s pcopkx. After 
old Cartwright J. am not aware of any bravelier, 
except Mr. Hind, who has given us any valuable in- 
formation conceroing the country. The IvI'orfiviH.xi,s 


have esfablislied missions, and we shall he Icindly 
received by the Esquimaux. But I am afraid our 
expedition will bring us only trouble — ^perhaps lead us 
into danger. But here w6 are. Look a,t the bla<3!c, 
forbidding roclrs, and say you tluuk highly of the 
‘ Cultivated Ijand.’ It is only Bob who would attempt 
to make a joke in or upon such a sterile coxmtry.” 

Bob again expressed regret, but added his de.sir6 to 
go ashore. 

"We have been day.s and days on board now," he 
said. “ Let us have a run ashore.” 

"What do you say, captain?” 

“I’ve no objection. We will land as soon as we can 
and do some snootin’. There’s a little bay yonder, wo 
may make that. French,” he continued, addressing 
the helmsman, “keep her away a trifle. We’ll round off 
and run in beyond tho.sG rocks,” 

" Ay, ay,” replied the steersman. 

The main sheet was eased off, and the Annie ran a 
point away. Then after a while she tacked. 'The fore- 
sail was run down, and in a few minutes more the 
schooner was riding safely in a little bay under the 
cliffs in ten fatlioms. The anchor -wont rattling down, 
the noise of the clanking chain disturbing thou.sands 
of atiks and other sea-fowl, which rose and circled 
around the rocks .screaming at the intruders. 

“Look here, Bob,” said George firmly, “No puns 
upon the auk, please. I see what you intend to do. 
But ril leave you behind if you even hint at awkward 
or any such jokes. Dixi!” 

" My eye!” ejaculatod Bob promptly. “ I’ll take care 
and walic .straight.” 

George turned round and looked at hi.s carele-ss 
young relative with .suspicion. But Bob was a.s de- 
mure as a dove or a Qnakoro,ss, and George Hamilton 
made no further rcumrk. 

T)ie boat was lowered, and the pai'ty prepared to 


piiU adiore. Th© coast was most forbidding. Not a 
scrap of green vegetation W'a>s visibb), init nio.ssos iitul 
Uclicus tiirovo in the crevices. Jiittlo wati'ri'alln born 
of the snow fell from the dusky elilis and ]n'()claiun'd 
that suiiimor wa.y nigh at iiaud. 

“Now for a .little gunnin’,” retnarked the captuiix, 
who, armed with a fowling-] >iecf:, had made up bis 
mind for fresli meat and jmro wa<«r, "I’liero’s no 
want of game.” 

After a laborious climb the party auccecdod in 
ascendijigj and then proceeded to deal destruction 
amongst the auks and eidox’-diiclcs. Birds and eggs 
speedily became the prey of Idio fowlers, and as there 
was no difficulty in knoclung over the birds the sports- 
men soon had enough. The game was picked up. 
Suddenly Bob M'as missed. 

“He has got away, foolish follow! and will certainly 
gut into some mischief. Whore can ho be/ .Liston. 
Quiet. Now all .shout.” 

The party shouted simultaneously, ami a faint voice 
replied from amid the rocks. In that divectioix all 
hurried, calling out, "Bob, Bob!” as loudly as they 
could. 

After some considerable search, and guided only by 
Bob’s intermittent cries, mingled with other and more 
fowl-i,sh noises, the seax’chers discovered Robert Wood 
up to bis knees in the saturated moss between two 
high rocks fighting a pair of auk.s which ho had had 
the temerity to disturb in tlioir domestic arrange- 
ments. He bad secured sevei’al specimens of eggs; bub 
not content with what ho could so easily reach, he de- 
sired the auks’ private property. The biid.s naturally 
resented the intrusion, and flapped him about the liead 
and face unpleasantly, while his footing became more 
and, more precarious. The late snow had melted and 
softened the moss, which was quite soft, and he sank 
“ deeper and deeper still,” 


“Gome here quickly!” he cried. “Kelp, or I shall 
sink in this quagmire! The place is a morass!” 

“More ass you for going there,” replied George 
calmly, paying off ]3ob in his own current coin. 
“ VVJiafc do you moan by getting yourself into this 
pickle for?” 

“ I wanted eggs,” said the repentant Robert. “ Please 
pull me out.” 

George's immediate answer was to discharge both 
barrels of his fowling-piece. Then he extended the 
gun to Bob, who caught hold of it firmly, and was 
dragged out in a miserably wet and draggled condi- 
tion. The eggs, being broken in the operation, did not 
tend to improve his appearance. 

“ You are like an underdone omelette,” said George 

?!uietly. “ Best go on board at once. You’ll catch a 
earful cold." 

“I’ll kill those beastly birds first,” replied Bob 
angrily. “ They nearly smashed my head.” 

“ It is too soft to hurt much,” retorted Cecil. “ You 
will not kill those birds by any means. Bob. They 
only defended thoir nest. You alarmed them.” 

“I expect he made a pun upon them and they 
thrashed him for it. Quite right," said Captain 
Morris dryly. “ I admire them birds.” 

“Captain Morris, you are very rude and unkind,” 
said Bob. “ I begged your pardon once, and you might 
let me alone.” 

“Cheer up, shipmate!” cried the captain heartily. 
“No offence! But you have laid in such a stock of 
old jokes that I don't wonder at the birds peggmg into 
youfor unloading on them. Shake hands, lad I didn’t 
intend to hurt your foehns’. Boys will be boys.” 

Captain Morris and Bob then shook hands very 
gravely, though a comic twinkle in the master’s eye 
indicated that he quite appreciated the humorous side 
of the situation. Bob felt rather crest-fallen, but the 


lasKon h« had received, and the cool sarcaani oi the 
captain woJit far to enve him of his prevailiii,!' ten- 
deiifjy to ill-rimod joking. 

The lesKOU had come very oppojinnidy, for stiit' 
vmrk and con.siderabJo danger wore JiJiclj to bo on- 
o.ounteTcd with the ice, which came strcamiJig down in 
vast xnaasos through tiie Wtrait of JBcllo .bslo. 

“ We are in for it, sir," said the captain noct day to 
Angus !.iftor an anxious night (so-called night, for the 
twilight was scarcely absent all the time). " We are 
now in the Atlantic, and will probably drift with the 
ice. I wish we hadn’t come up quite so soon.” 

“ So do I,” replied Angus, as he watched the currents 
and listened to the smashing and rending of the ice. 
" So do I. But wo must do our best.” 



CHAPTER IX. 


A nUN NORTHWARDS — A TJSRHIRLB DANOEE — ^ANGUS 
SAVES THE SCHOONER — GDEAR ONCE MORE. 


“ HIS won’t do, gentlemen,” remarked tlie 

captain after a struggle against the ice 
which came down as it always comes 
down the Labrador coast on the current. 
“We must keep away to the north-cast." 

" Surely that will laud us in Greenland," remarked 
George Hamilton. 

“We need not go so far,” remarked Angus; "hut I 
quite agree with the captain. We must avoid the ice; 
so let us put her head for Iceland.” 

“Rather a curious way to avoid it, isn’t it? Going 
to Id&lavd to avoid iaQ-water,” remarked Tom. 

“ It sounds rather so, hut we .shall not go near Ice- 
land. Wo will only lay our course for it.” 

“ But norv we are going away from Labrador,” said 
Arthur. "Surely that cannot be right." 

“ Quite right,” replied Angus. “ Captain Morris will 
no doubt go about as .soon as we clear the ice sufficiently 
to bear up for the Straits.” 

“ That’s the idea,” I’eplied the captain. “ You may 
go helow and sleep if you can. There will be no dark- 
ne.ss at all soon. So make the mo.st of it.” 

For dve dajAS the schooner ran sometimes very elo.so- 
haulcd in a north-east course; then the captain wore 
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aliip !ind with a good following wind made for ilio 
yti'idia. In thn aninmer the ice is most hrohem in the 
noi'lh watof; while experience has aseoTlaiiied that in 
the autumn the coast of Lalu-iwlor is the freer side. 
'Under these cireuiiiatancos Captain MiJi-ris was fully 
jusi.iiicd in hugging the north shov(', for tlio tide rushe.s 
in and out of the. Straits with terrific forcu! jind smashes 
up the ice in the. innumerable little inlets, i'lven when 
broken up the icy masaas are very formidahle, and 
great caution, with a good look-ovrt, i.s absolutely 
necessary. 

It was the beginning of July when our adventurers 
entered the Straits in tlie .scarce paling daylight. Un- 
accustomed to have so many hours daylight, they 
could by no means reconcile themsolve.s to the absence 
of darkness. 

" I feel as if I had been up all night,’’ remarked 
George as he came on dock and looked at the land, now 
plainly visible. “ Ihis fooling will wear off in time, 
but 1 have a sense of fearful dis.sipation pervading tno.” 

All the other, s confessed to wakofuliKWH, “ ft is no 
use trying to sleep when the sun never (\ults the 
horizon for more than a couple of hours,” said Arthur. 

Ono may have too much of a good thing.” 

“We inu,9t put smoked glass in tlm skylight,” 
remarkod Bob, "and draw our curtain, s. I luivor 
wanted to go early to bed at home; but I deidaro 1 
would like a good dark old English night i'or a change.” 

“Land, and ice too,” cried the c^itaju. ‘'’I’liat’s 
Cape Resolution, I gue.ss; Cape OluuUeigh is on the 
larboard quarter if we could only seo it. But that’s 
Resolution, sir, and there’s icohergs in plenty. So get 
on your wraps, young genthunen?’ 

" Steer small, quartermaster,” continued tho captain 
to the sailor at the wheel " Mind your eyes, Ricliard,” 
he cried to the man in the bow. "Look out!” 

Bump, swish, went the floating ice, knocking and 
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THE SCKOONEB IN BANGEtl. 


The former berg was approaching i.hc hWor ap]'a- 
rontiy against the wind, so strongly diii. thi; tidsi rii;>h 
oul.; and onr adventnrers one and all contianplal nd 
them both with apprehension. 

“ Cannot wo tack?” inquired .Angus of tin* eapt;nn. 

“ We can; but to what end? Wo shaU only g'ot Jixed 
in tlui cake or jaunuod in the iloo. Wo must trust to 
our heels and the wind,” re])licd Morri.-:. 

The sailors and the boys wia-e ail ci'owdod fonvai-d 
wateliing the bergs, and li, stoning with a kiutl of 
admiring fear to the roar of tlie waves witlun the 
caverns of the icy massc.s, or to the noise made by the 
tumbling of great blocks of ice inside the iloating ice 
mountains. 

In the great “ Jungfrau " herg, as wo may ca.il the 
rounded ma.ss of floating ice, was .a kind of arch, an 
aperture .such as we occasionally ,soo in rocks which 
have hcou hollowed out by the wavc,s, ojily of course 
the architecture of the herg was upon a much .grander 
(.lothic scale than any coast .scene could bo. I’hc wind 
blew through this aperture, wliich fornu’d a kind of 
tunnel through the base of the berg. Over tbo arch 
was supported a thick ma.s.s of snow-coverod aurfaco 
of ice, while to the other berg quite a caiIiedral~Uko 
appoarance was imparted by reason of its numerous 
pinnacles and minarets. 

No one spoke as the schooner drove on l')otween those 
mountains, darting to sure destruction as it .soomod. 

"It’s ‘touch and go,’ or ratlier touch and go no 
.more ” remarked the captain grimly. " Hold lior up, 
Ben." 

" Luff it is,” cried the sailor. 

“That will do it,” said the captain, "'we’ll run 
between them, sure. My gracious!” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “look at the pack beyond. We can’t! \¥o 
can’t got through far. Wo, mast go to leeward. Ease 
her off Portl" 
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“Port it is!” echoed the nteeiBman. 

The seliooner’s head went to leoward, and the boom 
vrent over as aho wore vonnd. 

•‘It’s 00]' only chance,” whis}3ered the captain to 
Aiifrns, who stood by the wheel. “ Lord help us if the 
wind fails! We’d he.st shake hands all round.” 

“ Wait,” said Angus; "do not alarm the poor boys. 
It will bo a terrible tiling for them, and lue too,” he 
added, thinking of Annie first, and of Mr. and Mr, s. 
I’mcey, who,se childi-en had been committed to his 
chai'ge. Tears gathered in his eyes. Gfeorge came np 
with anxious face. 

" Angus, old boy, I’m afraid this means the end of 
the world for us. Poor Nell! — and Annie too! Shall 
we call the boys aft and say a prayer?” 

" Yes, George. Jt will be our last. I am not afraid 
of death; but I think of th(>se who love us, and what 
they will sutler when the tidings reach England. My 
•darling,” he murmured, thinking of Annie, “ God pro- 
tect you!” 

“ Oome aft, lads,” cried George in as firm a voice as 
ho could assume, “ You may all come,” he added as the 
sailors also turned round, “ We are going to say a 
prayer.” 

“Prayers!” cried Cecil, his bright face dianging to a 
fcar-stricken expres.sion. “ Prayers ! ” 

“Yes, Cecil,” said George iLamilton. “Boys, it’s 
u,seless to deny that nothing short of a miracle can 
save the schooner. We mu,st prepare for the worst. 
It’s an early ending for you, my dear lads; but God’s 
will be done!” 

“Amen!” said the sailors, and the boys joined in the 
response.: 

" In les.s than fifteen minutes we shall be either safe, 
or eru.shed between thesse icebergs,” said Angus. " Tom, 
Cecil, Arthur, Bob, George, old fellows, if any of you 
.survive, toll Annie I died witfi her name upon my lip,g 
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3J1 a prayor for her^ George, Nell and abe will rai.sa us 
— a little — and — ” 

Here Angus broke down, IIo and Goovgo clas]icd 
hands in a silence which was more eloquent than 
words. 

"Loi'd ha, VC mercy upon us!'’ erhid Giqitaiu Tilorris. 
“ T I ore's the end, Three checv,s, hoys, for the ,Stai’.s and 
Stripes and the Tlnioii Jack, 'they are sailing skle by 
side, and wc’ll die together, gentlemen, like tnuj chip.4 
of the old block. Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

Englishmen and Americans joined in the cheer and 
shook hands solemnly. 

" We can do no more,” cried the captain. “ Tlie berg 
to windward will crush us into drift-wood. Steady, 
men! Ben, keep her full; run at the leeward iceberg; 
it maj/ shave us. What are you about, sir !” 

“ Give mo the helm,” cried Angus. " Ben, go for- 
ward and kneel down. Boys, (I'aptain Morris, 1 think 
we may never see another hour, but I am going to try.” 

“ To try — what?” exclaimed the ca,ptain. 

' " In ten minutes we shall he becalmed under the lee 
of that pinnacled monster. Now 1 am going to steer 
through that other berg while tlie wind la,st3.” 

" Through the berg!” exclaimed all. 

“ Yes, under ibat ice-arch. If we can hold our wind 
I believe we can do it. Give me the helm. Captain 
M-orris, will you come too?” 

" That 1 will,” responded the captain. “ Bakes alive, 
you are a fine fellow! I'll hot, we’ll run the blockade 
, now,” he cried, “Steady!” 

The sails bellied out; the spanker held a hatful of 
wind; the schooner, with all fore-and-aft .sail .sot, went 
dashing on through the cakes of ice on her de.sperate 
venture. Steady! 

“ Steady it is,” cried the captain. “ Now a triilc of 
starboard, sir. Hurrah I ” 

The great aperture yawned in the berg. Beyond 
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the arch glistened the icy sea, and a beautiful light 
illuminated the mass. On, on, darted' the Amiie, held 
by the skilful hands of Angus and Captain Morris. 

The schoouer neared the berg. Its enorraou.s mass 
sti'iuik a chill montally and physically upon all on board. 
A loud roaring of tiie sea was audiide; a bear was 
visible on the snowy slope above — a Crusoe bear, on a 
very desolate island. 

“ Poor brute!” muttered Cecil, as he gazed at the 
bear. 

“We shall never clear the tunnel,” cried Arthur, 
“ Our mainmast will catch the top.” 

" IPs our only chance,” said Tom. " Are you afraid, 
Bob ? are you, Oecil ? ” 

“ I can’t realize the danger,” replied Cecil, “ and I 
really do not feel afraid exactly. It .seems so unreal 
that wo should be here under such circum-stances at all. 
The icebergs are only a part of what seems to be a 
dream.” : 

“ That’s what I feel. I believe, had I the sense to 
realize the actual clanger I should be in a fearful fright. 
As it is I’rn anxious, but no more.” 

Meantime the schooner was approaching the berg. 
The heaving of the mass was quite plainly visible now. 
•A hissing, squeezing noise, like escaping air from an 
air-pump, was audible every time the berg fell in the 
swell. Tlie air was being pi-essed from the ice; the 
berg was lo.sing buoyancy, and settling deeper in the sea. 

“ Now, quiet for your lives,” cried Angus. “ Do not 
utter a sound,” , ' : 

At that moment Wash perceived the hear, and began 
to bark loudly, 

Oecil collared the dog and held him silent. The 
crisis had come. 

The schooner lifted with the wave which hurried 
onward underneath the arch of ice, or broke in foam 
against the cliff, as we may call the side of the iceberg. 


I'HBOUGH THK BEKQ ! 


tSteadily and without a quiver of the eyplids, or hands, 
did the hrave pair at the wheel guide the fiohooinu'. 

The Awnie, foil in tho wave, and thou hor b()\vs])rit 
was underneath the arch. IJow boautiJ'ul tliat eiysLal 
curve was! liub all eyas were lixed upon tho masts, mid 
not upon tho ice which sparkled coldly all around. 
'I'lie inside was blue, a lovely blue; the outside, a pov- 
i'eetly pure white. The sea was blue and white to 
uiateh the herg,— a perfect harmoiiy. 

A ru.sli, a roar, a plunge, a surge, an ixninen.se frag- 
ment fell within the iceberg; the waves rixso; the arch 
xvas passing overhead. Tho waves lifted the stern of 
the schooner. Her how passed out into the ro.sy even- 
ing light; her mainmast touched the ice, and in a 
second the gaff topsail and the topmast were hanging 
from the stays; the schooner was driven down deep 
in the sea. 

“ She is lost," cried the hoys. “Lost! lostl’V 

"Never!" cried Angus, as tho little vessel .staggered 
forward, the -spanker coming with a terrilie slap against 
tho ley wall. Tho jib caught the brooao beyond thei 
iceberg. 

“ Port!” shouted the captain. 

The willing wheel ffew round. 

“ Htarhoard!" shouted Angus. " Look alive!” 

The schooner went up “ like a bird.” The gi'cat 
iceberg proceeded. The mainmast was a wreck, the 
sails torn, and the rigging all slack and miserable, like 
a ship in mourning. Hut she was safe, safe at last! 

“ Thank God!” said Angus, “ that is done. Captain 
Morris, thank you too!” 

“ Mr. Fowler, sir, thank God, I say, and tins steady 
hands and cool head whicli He, for our safety, be- 
stowed on you, a true blue British sailer! Three 
cheers for Captain Fowler!” 

_ Thrde such, cheers never were heard heforo jior 
ffineo, 


“Look tliere,” exclaimed George after a tliankful 
silence. "Look astern!” 

Tlie Lerg.s approaulied eacli other. A tremoudous 
I'oav snccccded. One “ rammed " the other under 
■water, the pinnacles tottered, and then fell. The splash 
was heard a mile off, and the -wave displaced by the 
fall of such a mass came ruslung to leeward. Then 
the heavy arch of ice shook; a thunder sound was 
heard, and .suddenly the “Jungfrau” of ice bowed her 
niaje.stic head before the insidious “ ram ” of the “ Mat- 
terhorn” icebei'g. The arch collapsed; the mighty 
mass turned slowly over, and fell with a deafen- 
ix\g roar into the sea, throwing up a billow twenty 
feet high which nearly engulfed the Annie. 

Turned turtle,’ by jingo!” cried the captain, “ It’s 
just as well, gentlemen, we were nob tliere. iSi o mock- 
turtle in that,. Ma.sfcer Boh, eh?” 

“It has taught us a lc.s,son,” muttered the lad, "and 
I for one am very thankful.” 

“So say all of us,” cried Cecil; and the spirits of all 
the party rose high. Plentiful rations wore served 
out to the men, and the saloon was the scene of enjoy- 
ment and congratulation, till the sun popped up his 
liead again in the far north-east at two a.m. 


CHAPTER X. 


iiN EXCURSION— A SEAE— THE WAERUS ANB THE REARS 
— LEFT ON THE ICE— ADRIFT 1 


HEN tlie boys awoke the sea was perfectly 
calm. The schooner’s sails flapped idly 
agfiinst the nia.sts; a rolling glassy swell 
shone in the sun’s rays. Tlie'clills to the 
north intensified the heat, and on deck the tmupora- 
tur(} was 3,'eally high. The snn wjw burning, and the 
change from the cool wind and colder icebergs of the 
day before was astonishing. 

The crew were glad of .such a calm fine day for re- 
pairing the maintopma.st and the damaged rigging. 
All worked "with a will, for no one could toll how long 
the calm would laiiit. 

“I suppose we shall drift out to sea again," said 
Cecil to the captain as they paced the declc aftei- tlio 
mid.-day meal. 

“ Wo may drop hack a little,” replied Morris, " hut 
sec yonder bergs. Look southward. There you can see 
them moving down with the current. Wo ai'e out of 
dts influence here.’’ 

“ Ye.s, and out of the wind too,” said Angus. “ I don’t 
quite like the look of thing.?, captain.” 

“ There’s no need for alarm, sir; when wo have rigged 
up the topmast we’ll be ready. Shouldn’t he surpr.iscd 
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if we had a fog. It’s a lovely day. What do you say 
to a seal-hunt?” 

“Splendid!” cried Tom, jumping up. “Let us go, 
■Angus ; won’t you ? It will be fim to catch a seal.” 

Angus looked at the captain. 

“There’s many yonder sunnin’ themselves on the 
ice. If you can board one o’ them cakes you will have 
a chance of putting some salt on their tails.” 

" Gan’t we find a walras too 1 ” asked Cecil. " I should 
lilce to hunt the wily walrus.” 

“ Yes, I daresay you will find a walrus inshore. 
You can shoot or spear the seals.” 

“ Shall we take old AVashington with us ? Eh, Wash, 
would you like a run on the ice?” 

AA’'ash barked assent, and the lads had decided to take 
him, when the captain suggested that the dog would 
alarm the seals, and therefore he had better remain on 
board. 

So Wash was left behind, though he very much 
desired to join the expeditif)n. The cai)tain made the 
lads put on their thick pea-jackets and take some food. 
George preferred to remain on board. 

“ Now, sir,” said the captain, addre.ssing Angus, “ re- 
member, please, that when yon hear me fire a gun it 
will be for your return. We may have a breeze up 
from the north-east before morning, or perhaps a squall, 
But you will easily find your way back. I’ll keep my 
eye on you!” 

“ Do so, captain. AVe will land, if we land at all, 
on yonder head, so you will know where we are, 
Good-bye, George! Good-bye, captain!” 

“ Good-bye!” said the captain. “Talce care of your- 
selve.s. Andrews will accompany you.” 

A.ndrews was one of the steadiest of the crew, and 
imdcrstood seal and walrus hunting. He had already 
put guns and harpoons in the boat. The spears were 
furnished with long lines; so when the walrus dived, 
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fis ho does when attsLckod, tile lino would indicate hia 
whereabouts. 

“ 3i‘ you can’t find a seal willing to waii. Tor you, you 
must wait for him,” remarked Andrews whou tho boat 
was under way. 

"Wait where?” inquired “Master iSarcIl” — "on the 
■ice.?'” ■■■.■■■' ■ "■ ' ■ 

“Yes, sometimes; and always in the winter, the seal 
juakes a breathing-hole in the ice and puts up his head 
for air. Then is your chance. If you miss, you may 
have to wait for a long time again." 

“ Them are plenty of seals yonder,” remarked Angu.g. 
"We must get between them and the open water.” 

Tho boat cautiously approached, and the particular 
seal which Tom had calculated on capturing winked 
quietly, hut did not move. 

“ 1 believe he is asleep,” whispered Tom. “ Give me 
the harpoon, Angus.” 

" Mind how you throw it, sir,” rcmarlced Andrews. 
"If yoii go ovei'board you will be neaiiy fnwen to 
death." 

" I’m all firm,” replied Tom. “ Now, you fellow'.s, pull 
hard aud prevent the seal giving me the slip,” 

The "felhnvs” who were pulling complied. I'lie boat 
approached, the seal never stirred; and Tom rose up 
to give him the harpoon, when with a sudden turn the 
seal plunged into tho water clo.se to the bofit. 

“You beast!” exclaimed Tom, throwing tho harpoon 
with all his force and striking tho seal. “Ah ha, my 
friend!” ho continued. “ That’s a palpable hit,” 

Unfortunately I’otn did not long enjoy his triumph. 
He had somehow managed to get the line entangled 
round his ankles, and as the seal dived Tom’s feet were 
pulled from under him. The rope tightened, and in 
another second or two he was overboard. 

Ho fell on tho edge of the ice, and for a moment was 
pulled along by tho seal But his body acted as a very 
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cxeullenb drag; and so, aided by Ms struggles and tlio 
roughness of the ice, which bruised him somewhat, 
'Fom was brought up, not exactly “all staudiiig,” but 
pretty sharply. 

Those in the boat, perceiving he was not much hurt, 
gave vent to a shout of laughter.” 

“ Poor Torn’s a-cold!” quoted Angus as ho gained the 
icc. “ But he has caught the seiil.” 

Toni was sitting up, wearing a somewhat rueful ex- 
pression, but already hauling in the lino. 

“Como along, Angus; let us pull him up. Isn’t he 
heavy?” 

"I congratulate you, Tom,” cried Cecil, laughing. 
“ You have reached the dignity of Lord lligh Chan- 
cellor by obtaining the great seal.’' 

“It was rather a ‘puli,’” remarked Bob. “I must 
say, Tom, that seal has made a very decided impression 
.'on yoUi” 

"Here he is!” exclaimed Tom, quite ignoring all this 
chalil “Here he comes! — what a beauty! Lovely eye.s, 
hasn’t ha? Seems reproachful tool” 

“h!o wonder!" remarked Arthur. “Poor beast! — it 
seems rather a shame to kill him after all.” 

But Andrews thought otherwi.so. In a few minutes 
the ready knife had quite disposed of the wounded seal, 
and the Ijody was carefully placed in the boat. By this 
time all the other seals had .slid oil' the Hoc and hidden 
themselves under the ice or beneath the leaden surface 
of the sea. 

“ What a lovely day — so warm., and yet with ice all 
round us ! The glare is rather trying, though,” remarked 
Cecil. ■ 

“I have brought goggles,” said Angus; “here is a 
pair. Now let ns pull on and endeavour to lind a 
walrus.” 

They pulled towards what appeared to be the main- 
land, but when the boat bad got- round the floe the 
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lads found a small i-oc’ky island surrounded by ice and 
water, and several yards from the forbi<idin>r eWIs 
great icy solitudes, with some dark rocks, u]ioii which 
sat birds of variou,9 species. There was a little c\irrtmfc 
setting out of the cove, as the tide recoded into tJie 
ytraits. ^ '■ ■ >. ■■ 

“ Wti'ikes me this is rather a dreary place,” reniarkod 
Andrews, “i wouldn’t go too far up tho creek if I 
was you, sir.” 

" No, Andrews; we might be hemmed in by the ice 
when the tide flows again. But we are in no danger 
here, I think,” replied Angn.s. 

“Well, no, sir. But, bless you! these places are full 
of traps. It’s as well to be cautious,” said the sailor 
with a significant nod. 

" Here’s tho island — why, it’s all ice. I thought it 
was rock,” exclaimed Goeil — “didn't you, Tom?” 

“Yos, we all did. Bob, look liero.' there is a line 
specimen of a "walrus, or morse. Now you have an op- 
portunity, out of roach of Captain Moriis, for making 
an original joke about ‘remorse,’ or something of that 
kiiid,” ■ 

“ I sha’n't,” retorted Bob. " I’d be ashamed to make 
such a pun. Remorse! — rubbish!” 

‘‘ Let us catch this fellow; he will ho fir,st-rate sport. 
Look at his tusks! There are several more walruse.s 
swimming The brown backs and flappers or lins are 
oecasionally visible. See!” 

“ The ice is thickening, .sir," whispered the sailor to 
Angus. “ There’s cold weather coming.” 

“ We will return as soon as we have taken this 
walrus, Andrews, He will scarcely e.scape us now.” 

The boat was run on the island of ice. Tho walru.s 
w'as asleep. Suddenly a curioii.s growl like a boar’s 

S owl was heard. All tho adventurers halted aiid 
;)ked at each other. 

“ It’s a bear, I believe,” exclaimed Tom. 
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“ Come away,” cried Arthur. “We shall be devoured. 
Quick — lot UB got off ! ” 

“ We can tight one bear, surely,” replied Boh. “Can't 
w6,'Angua?” 

“L don't tliink we need — I can .gee no hear.” 

Another and a louder growl echoed in the caverns of 
the ice. 

“Thunder, I believe,” cried Andrews; “here’s the 
squall I wonder if Captain Morris will see it in 
time.” 

“Surely we are not likely to have thunder 1” cried 
Bob. " It's too Arctic for thunder.” 

"Oh dear, no!” replied Angus. “The squall will 
soon pass over. Look! it is coming from the nor’- 
weat.” 

The cloud ro.se suddenly behind the cliffs, and in a 
few minutes a driving rain and hail came liei'cely down. 
Two brilliant Hashes of lightning came out of the 
cloud, followed by the low, grumbling, and not very 
loud thunder. But the peals echoed from rock to rock 
and re-echoed amid the bergs until it .seemed as if they 
would never cease to return the sound. 

The rain-squall passed diagonally over the Str'aits, 
■which seemed to steam as the cold shower fell on the 
■water and the ice-tloe,s. The adventurora could trace 
the shower as it passed to the .south-east, where it 
met some other clouds coming in an opposite direction, 
and then and there had a duel. The scud which hud 
passed ffa.shcd and growled at being stopped on its 
way to the ocean, but the smaller clouds had tire best 
of it. Like a number of dogs attacking some huge 
animal they tired and exhausted the squall-cloud, and 
then hurried it back up the wind again in their whitish- 
gray arms, which soon extended over the warm sun, 

Meantime the boys had proenred tlieir harpoons and 
made ready to attack the walrus. 

“ He is uncommonly quiet by that hole,” said Cecil. 


“I suppose he thinks he is monarch o£ all lie sur- 
veys.” 

“ 1 -wonder how he got into that a.povtui'f) in the icc. 
Lie u\nst have dug it out, 1 suppose,” saul ”’om. 

“ K ot very likely,” remarked Augu-s. “ H oavo ahesul ! 
-—wo mast make Jiaste.” 

“ Why, there’s plenty of time, Angus, I'tie sun will 
scarcely ((save us, and we have food with us,” 

“ Yes; but that sipiall was a warning, I take it. 
What do you say, Andrews?” 

“Yes, sir. If we were out off Newl’unland now, I’d 
say RB a thick fog would he on us before morning. It's 
that way on the Bank, I know.” 

The boys hurried on, and then turning aside ap- 
proaclied the immense walrus very cautiously. They 
crawled up, and thou with one accord da-shed their 
harpoons into the enormous carcass. The great tusks 
seemed to .shako, but the creature never stiired. 

“He’s rather amused than otherwise,” said Cecil. 
" He must he fast asleep. Try a shot, Tom.” 

“Let’s have another shy,” rctvn-ned Tom. "Now, 
Boh — Cecil — all together!” 

Three more javnlin.s struck the animal, but ho did 
not oven growl. He lay as quiet as ever. 

“He’s bewitched!” cried Arthur, who had stood aloof. 
“ Why don’t you go up and seo?” 

“ Go yourself,” retorted Bob. 

“Very well," replied Arthur, who, taking a fowllug- 
picce in his hand, cocked it, and at once advanced 
towards the immense walru.s. 

Re Certainly wuas a fonniduhlo animal even in repose. 
His great tusks looked very unpleasant %voapons to 
contend against. 

Nevort]iele,s.s Arthm-, with a courage quite unsus- 
peefcod, advanced until within a .few yards and fired. 

A low growl from somewhere — it sounded beyond 
the animal-rresulted. ' 
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"I?r/ivo, Arthur!” cxclahued Cecil. "Fire again — 
give liiiu anotlier.” 

“I can’t get at him; he's so hidden up this side. I’ll 
go your side.” 

"1 believe he’s dead/' said Angus, who now came up, 
an<l %vitlioui; waiting to examine farther pulled out one 
of the harpoons. 

Tlie c?'Oiituro growled ag.ain loudly. All tho boys 
started back; even Angus felt rather alarmed. 

“Very odd !” he exclaimed. “This is a curious speci- 
men. He is dead," he continued — “ dead, as mutton — • 
frozen in the ice. How did he die? — who killed him, 
I wonder?” 

At that moment a warning cry from Andrews, who 
had remained near the boat, reached the ears of the 
party by the walrus. 

“Look out!” exclaimed Andrews. “Clear off! a 
■bear; a bear!” ' 

Arthur turned round; all the others, who had hcen 
looking at him and at tho walrus, looked up, and 
behind Arthur, only a few paces off, .stood an enormous 
white bear, which had fortunately paused in its ap- 
proach from the cave or hollow in the ice which formed 
its resting-place. 

Arthur with surpri,sing agility leaped over the car- 
cass of tho walrus just as the bear raised hiiusolf on 
his hind-legs. . 

“Fire!” cried Angus, as he discharged his piece. 
But the shot only grazed the bear’s head. 

Cecil and Tom both fired and hit the animal. An- 
drews came running up; but before he could assist the 
party they were all in retreat to the top of the niound, 
which formed a kind of hill of ice and snow in the 
centre of the island. The boat remained by the ice 
some little distance away, and .seemed quite out of 
reach. The boar was puzzled by the sudden disappear- 
ance of the enemy behind the hillock, and paused for 
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a inoracnt to sniff the walrus. Andrews took advan- 
ta,go of this pause to join tile others hcdiiud the hilloelc 
or immmock of ice, and they all cliiiihod up with sonic 
diilienlty. They could then peroeivo the hear, and 
from their elevated position saw a female hear with 
two cuha within the shelter of the sno\v. I'hc walrus 
had been caught, or had died long before. 

“ 1 suspect that family party cacheil that walrus arid 
built their den close hy it. This islet was jirobnbly 
fixed to the mainland, but the tide has drifted it out,” 
said Andrews. 

"I believe we are moving now,” said Angus. “ Don’t 
you think so?” 

" I fancied so before, and that is why I warned you 
to make haste. The eddy is now setting the water 
out of this cove. The ice will close in on the boat, 
and we will have some dilhculty in returning if wo are 
not quick,”: replied Andrews. 

“ Let 113 make a rush,” said Tom. “ Eun down and 
secure the boat.” 

“ Here comes the bear. Wait until lie Is climbing 
up and then we will bolt.” 

Bruin had advanced while the above conversation 
was proceeding. Very slowly as it appeared, but at a 
good pace nevertheless, the enormous animal came 
after the pai’ty in a very determined manner. Ho 
reached the foot of the hummock and commenced to 
climb up vory deliberately. 

“ Fire ! ” cried Angus. 

A volley i-ang out, the boar tottered, but recover- 
ing hiuisoif, ascended from lump to lump of ice and 
then fell dead as the boys descended rajdilly on the 
opposite side. Andrews and Angus wailed. 

A growling booming sound was then hoard, like dis- 
tant thunder. 

“That’s a gun from the Annie” remarked Angus. 
" Wo must go, and go quickly,” 
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A screfim from Tom and Bob made the others turn 
round. The female bear had come out, and was rapidly 
approaching. 

i.t was now a question of safety of the whole party. 

“To the boat !” roared Angus. "Leave us if necessary. 
'Run! We will join you.” 

Arthuiv Tom, and Bob ran. as fast as they could, but 
the bear came along the ice faster. The bids were quite 
out of breath and panted. Still the female bear, very 
angiY and growling .savagely, came pounding be,hijrd 
them. ■ . . 

There was no chance unless the boys could reach the 
boat. Then Arthur slipped, turned, and faced the 
bear. 

“Q;0 on, Tom! hurry! I’ll see this out. Good by!” 
panted Aiihur. 

If the others bad had- time to think, they would 
have been surprised at the despondent Arthur posing 
as a hero. They only fancied he was tired, but they 
stopped too. 

Suddenly they joined hands and shouted like 
maniacs. The bear actually pamsed. 

• Then Arthur threw his gim at her. It fell on the 
ice and .she advanced to smell it. Ju.st as she put her 
nose to it, by some extraordinary fatality the gun ex- 
ploded, and the bear fell mortally hurt. 

“Hurrah!” cried the boys. Toni at once fired, and 
Bob did the same close to the struggling animal, which 
rolled and clawed around in her agony. Half the head 
had been blown away, and blood poured from the 
ghastly wound. One more shot and the bear ceased 
to struggle. 

Boom! came the gun again. 

Two shots from the hill and then Angu.s, followed 
by Andrews, came hurriedly over the ice. 

“ Quick, quick! the fog is rising. Let us be off!” 
exclaimed the former. “Pull up the boat, Andrews,” 
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THE BOAT ADRIFi’, 


Andrews hastened to the edge of the ice, and lu 
three miimtes ho returnod with a scared I'aca 
“"What on earth is the matter? Jilore boars?” 

“ Worse than that. Tho boat has got adrift j o,ud 
the fog has quite shut out tho schooner.” 

Tho boys looked at each other witli eoDstonuition, 
“Adrift! what shdtl wo do now?” said Artluir. 

“ Heaven alone knows,” re})lied Andrews with a 
sadly despondent shake of the head. “ We’ro booked 
this journey. I’m afraid 1” 


CHAPTER XI. 


OK THE ICE— AN AEARM— A TERRIBLE FIRE— THE 
“ANNIE” GIVEN HP FOR LOST, 

■ HE boat bad certainly got adrift, and was 
then careering off by itself in, the open 
water. This fact at Jirst gave the adven- 
turers no great . concern, for they thought 
it would be picked up by Captain Morris. But the 
cold air after the hailstorm acting upon the warmer 
atmosphere and sea had raised a pretty thick fog which 
'effectually concealed all objects ten yards away. 

Captain Morris had noticed the approaching change 
in the weather and had fired the small gun which lie 
had provided for signalling purposes, or for defence in 
emergency .should any unfriendly demonstration be 
made by the Esquimaux Indians. Our young adven- 
turers had heard the gun, and were endeavouring 
to reach the schooner when the boat went adrift. 

“This is a serious matter, I am afraid,” remarked 
Angus. “ Much more important. Boh, than our loosened 
boat up the Taw that afternoon. Ho you remember?” 

“Indeed I do; George picked her up. Perhaps he 
and Captain Morris will pick up this one. Surely 
tliey will see it.” 

“Perhaps the fog is too thick,” remarked Cecil, 
" Suppose they lose us?” 

“Lose us! — can they possibly do that?" cried Arthur 
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a.larraod. “I wish we had never coii^e. Ugh it is 
cold!”. 

" Wrap yonrselves as closely iva you (.lan. Tt will bo 
a chilly, diiiiip night, We rauat do all we can to keep 
each other warm,” said Arrgus. 

" Tht'tti are the boar-skin, s," suggested Tinb. 

"Of course,” cried Angus, “Well said, Kob; we 
will skin the animals and iinil a sleeping place in the 
snow somewhere!” 

" Precious cold it will be,” remarked Arthur, 

"Cold!” exclaimed Cecil “You hav’o never read 
Arctic Voyages, or tried sleeping under snow, or you 
would not say that,” 

"Now,” said Angus, “suppose we divide our labours. 
We are evidently drifting out, and mu,st keep watch 
that the schooner docs not pa,ss u,s, Andrew,? and I 
will skin the hears, Toiu and Arthur shall dig out the 
snow and make a house, while Cecil and .iJob shall 
keep watch on the ico. , Shall it be so?” 

" Yes, yes. Let us all do .something,” cried the lads. 

The distribution of the party wa.s then eilheted, 
Cecil and Bob proceeded to the further extremity of 
the ice-island, which was floating on the wavc.s, but in 
a very unpleasant manner. 

“ Suppose it sinks, Cecil?’’ suggested Bob. 

" Then I suppose we .shall sink too,” replied Cecil, 
with a gloomy .smile. "But I hope wo shall fall in 
with the Annie before that happens.” 

"All this seems like a dream to mo,” continued 
Boh. "1 can’t roalizo that wo are in the Arctic 
Regions. Here ai-e you and I and Angus, with our 
chums, all together fixed in the ice and .sjaow, with groat 
icebergs all around us, just as wo u,sod to read fibout. 
It seems odd, doc,sn't it?” 

"Very odd, indeed,” replied Cecil "But you re- 
membot uncle’s directions. Wo are bore to find a 
Talisman, which will do us all good, and our future 
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lives will entii'oly depend upon whether we do as 
directed.” 

“ But if we had not come, Cecil, could we have had 
our money just the .same?” 

“ Only a part of it Your father wanted you to see 
something of the troubles and cares of life, I suppose 
to teach you self-reliance and trust in Pi'ovidence, with 
human experience, so he sent you and all of us on a 
not very difficult journey.” 

“ I think it is veo'y difficult. Look at us now. Here 
we are in the Hudson’s Strait — in a very great strait, 
indeed, Cecil, eh? — and don’t you call that difficult?” 

" But it is our own fault, not his. He gave us clear 
directions. We should have carried them out. There 
is nothing very bad in it, you see.” 

“ Isn’t there?” remarked Bob. " Here we are nearly 
perishing with cold in Arctic Regions, nothing but ice 
and icy water, a fog, and beans — no food — ^nothing to 
drink. I feel like Robinson Crusoe.” 

“ Well, have you seen anything?” inquired Tom, -who, 
with Arthur, now came up. “ We have dug holes in the 
.snow, and Andrews has nearly skinned a bear. I wish 
we had a fire.” 

No use wishing,” remarked Cecil quietly. “Fires 
njiust have wood. There is none.” 

“ I’ll walk iround the ice-island and try to find some 
drift-wood. There may be some. Gome, Arthur.” 

So the lad.s went offi and the watch continued. 

“Hero’s something!” shouted Cecil, after a pause. 
“Hallo! hallo!” 

“Hallo!” cried. Angus in the distance. He came 
running up with Andrews, who was all over blood, and 
looking anything but sailor-like. “ What’s the matter, 
Master Sarcil?’^ 

“ Something coming. Iceberg, I am afraid” 

So it was, An immense berg floating up the Strait, 
impolled by the tidal current. 
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Tho fire ob-stinatcly refused to light, so the wenried 
party euvlccl themselves up to .sleep as well as they 
could. Tho light faded more and more; tho fog in- 
crtiuscid. ]lut weariness ovorcaiuo all .sense of danger; 
tho young ]scoplo were fast asleep; even .AndrewH had 
yielded to tho sense of fatigue, whou iliigus was awak- 
ened hy a gnu or what ho fancied nui.st have been the 
report of ix gun. 

fie sat up. The whole air wa,s full of a rosy vapour. 
A rod, alino.st a ci’innson, steam hung over the i.sland. 

“What a wonderful suiu’isc!” was his first thought. 
But the simri.se was accompanied by a mo.st curious 
noise. A crackling, then a gentle rustling sound 
made itself audible like a faint breeze or a very small 
wave heating on the sand. What could this he ? 

Mastcjr Tom’s fire immediately sugge.stcd itself to his 
mind. But even supposing tho wood had been kindled 
the blaze woxxld not illuminate tho fog to such an ex- 
tent, A, burning town, or — Groat Heavens ! — thoAnme, 
might have caught tire, l-’liat would account for the 
noise which had awakened him. 

In a moment he roused Androw.s, and the hoy.s soon 
were on the alert. 

" What is it?” cried Cecil. “ Oh, Angu,s, a fire!" 

“ It’s sunrise,” said Tom, " What a fuss about tho 
srail”-, 

“Li,sten!” said Arthur. “I hear the crackling of 
timber. It’s a fire. Your fire, Tom, or else — ” 

“ Wdiat are you afraid of, croaker?” 

"I’m not afraid at all,” replied Arthur; “but sup- 
pose the .schooner had caught fire.” 

“ What nonsense!” cried Bob. “ Isn’t it, Angu,s?” 

" I am almost afraid it may be,” said the young man 
sadly. "I fancied I heard a gun fired; that woke mo, 
and then I perceived the glare. Let us watch; we 
can do nothing.” 

A sad and silent watch it was in that early morning. 


bob’s coNJEcmniE. 
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The lads toll their experiences to this day, and shiv’-er 
a.t the very recollection. All around was mist and 
dampness. The great iceberg was visible ahead, its 
rounded massive aides and icy diffs all red, bathed in 
the ruddy glare of the burning ship, which, invisible to 
the party, threw such a roseate glow through the fog. 
Even the shore, which could now be dimly traced, in- 
stead of looking black and forbidding, was illuminated 
by the conflagration. 

“ Poor A nnie !” muttered Cecil. “ Poor George ! ” 

“Poor Captain Morris and the crow!” said Angus. 

“ God help them and us 1” responded Andrews. 

“What shall we do now?” cried Arthur. “We are 
simply castaways. What donkeys we were to come at 

"Arthur, you forget,” said Angus. "We had a 
solemn duty to perforin, and though the idea was, I 
grant, eccentric and far-fetched, we gave our promi,se, 
and must: do our duty.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Tom. “ Never say die, Angus. 
Whore’s Bob?” 

No answer came. They all called out loudly, and 
the boy came running baelc. 

“ It’,s not my fire,” ho said, “ I’m sure of that. But I 
hoar the crackling. It must he the Annie burning — ■ 
or, I say, Angus — could it be the aurora borealifs, eh?” 

Angus Fowler started, and looked rather ashamed. 

“Upon my word, Bob, I believe you have hit the 
mark this time,” he exclaimed. “It may be the 
aurora, and looking so red beca.use of the fog. But 
after all, it might be the schooner.” 

“ Do auroras make such whi.sperings and cracklings, 
though?” said Cecil. “ I have heard the ru.stle of elec- 
tricity in Switzerland up in the high mountain-s on ray 
alpen.stoek, but not such crackling as this.” 

“I nevev heard it before,” said Andrews. “I’ve 
seenit.”: 
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“Tt k a disptited point -wlietlier tho noke can bo 
h(in.i'(i Some travolloi’S say it can bo distinctly board, 
oiliera deny it. 'this noise — ” 

" It is certainly a roomr” remarked Bob, “ I am 
eouviticocl ofc‘ that. Liatmi!” 

“Bob, (la ];G (jniot,” said Arthur; "in these solenm 
■moments, when avo may be on the -very threshold of 
deatli, when we may almost perceive the point of his 
dart—” 

“¥ou can’t see the point of my joke. My dear 
Arthur, cheer up. You won’t he any the worse for a 
little fun. There is no harm, and it is better to laugh 
than cry. If I don’t do one I declare I shall do the 
other,” he muttered desperately, “so don’t shut me \ip.” 

"Bravo, Bobl” said Angus. "We will forgive you 
, this time. j\lter all, I am by no mean,s sure you are 
not correct. What’s the time?” 

“ N ot one o’clock yet,” replied Cecil. 

"Then it cannot ho sunrise,” said Angus, "and it 
must be tho aurora borealis. But it has given us a 
good fright’’ 

" I never read of a red aurora,” said Cecil. " Bui 
here it is.” : 

"It is only red because of the vapour,” replied 
Angus. " The sun is red through a fog for the same 
reason. The noise was new to me.” 

"Electricity makes noises like tha.t, though,” re- 
marked Tom, " a,iid as the aurora is camsed by electri- 
city, Avdiy should not the aurora make a noise?” 

“ That remark reminds me of ' the peck of pickled 
pepper Peter Piper picked,’ " laughed Bob. " B owever, 
we have, we hope, solved the riddle, and the AmiLa is. 
we trust, safe. Cheer up, Arthur, all’s serene, old 
■follow.” 

“I will tarn in again until daylight. I liave had 
enough of the northern lights," said Cecil. " I confess 
I wa.s alarmed,” 


So saying, iiho young men retreated to the don, wLilo 
Andrews and Angus proceeded round the ice-i,sland to 
investigate matters. 

“(rlad W6 discovered the cause of that liglii,, An- 
drews,” remarked Angus a,s they procoedod, '’i'he 
aurora had faded by this time and only a pale glow 
was perceptible. 

“Y6.S, sir,” replied Andrews, “so am I — if it ^vas 
the aurorer! I have my doubts myself.” 

“Then you really thinls: the Awnie has been lost?” 
exclaimed Angus, stopping .short. 

“I can’t >say for certain, but it’s by no means un- 
likely, sir. Firstly, that black cook he is a lubber, and 
nearly set fire to the galley once before. Secondly, the 
crackling of the timbers makes mo almost certain. 
lioarer borealisefi don’t go and crackle like that. At 
least I never heard, ’em.” 

"No more did I,” replied Angus. “Let ns say 
nothing though, and behave os if we were quite 
satisfied.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the .sailor, “But on this tack 
we may run aground, and tiieii where are you?” 

“ We are in the hands of .Providence, Andrews, and 
must leave the issue to Him,” 

“Yes, sir; but ye see a little help for oursclve.s ain’t 
a bad thing neither. It don’t do to leave too much to 
Providence, Mr. Fowler.” 

“Andrews,” exclaimed the lieutenant, " you cannot 
mean that! You really must not say, such things.” 

“Well, sir, 1 consider I’m about right. If we do all 
we can for ourstfives, mind you, then wo may expect 
help. I’m an old sailor, sir, and has seen it. But if wo 
sit down and do nothin’ at all, waitin’ till .Providence 
comes along; .then, .sir, my experience is we may wait 
a long time. So I say, help ourselves!” 

“ I think I understand you now, Andrews. So we 
will help ourselves all we can. Meantime we can trust 


for the ending of our journey in the Higher Power. 
Now, whftt jnakes you think tho Anmr. iw Immt? 
Prankly!” 

" .Frankly, sir, this much. While you were looking 
.[ was watichin’ tho sea, and saw soino light on tlie 
water, and 1 tliought it meant burniu’ limLer.” 

"Let us search,” cried Angus. "If we find any 
charred logs or spars we may he certain. Come 
along.” 

Ho hurried away to the edge of the ice to windward 
where tho waves heat upon the side with .some little 
force. All along the brink they gazed, and some dark 
objects were at length perceived. 

"Look there, sir! look there! — under the blocks.” 

Angus adjusted hi.s glass, and after a brief inspection, 
he said: 

“I am afraid it is too true, Andrews! These are 
burned and charred timbers. The Annie is no more. 
But wliat about the crew, the captain, and Mr. 
Hamilton? Oh, merciful Heaven, what will become of 
them now!” 


CHAPTER XIL 


A CONVULSION — A TEMIIBLE PROSPECT — THE MIGRA- 
TION OE THE ICE— ‘BOB AND TOM GO OFF IN 
SEARCH OF ADVENTURE. 

H OAROELY had Angus ejaculated the fore- 
going prayer than a most trcuuuvdous 
heaving and grating noise was heard to the 
eastward, then the whole island began to 
rock and shake, the sea rose and rushed up the cliffs 
with a fearful din. The waves caught the ice and 
hanged, slapped, cracked, tore, and washed it away, 
sending regular spouts and jets uj^ into the air many 
feet high. 

The noise was terrific. The inmionse herg nhoad 
drifted on, and then with scarce any warning tlie little 
island was hurried away up the Strait iir the fog at a 
fearful pace till it was driven high up on the land ,sid<i 
of the iceberg, which was also pushed in near the elifis 
and almost stranded. 

“It’s an earthquake,” quavertjd Arthur. ‘‘Oh, what 
a horrible place this is! What with fires and earth- 
quakes, ice and water, we have had nearly enough of 
Labrador.” 

“ W e have scarcely scon it yet,” renaaT'lced 'J’oin. 
“Tliat was not an earthquake,” said Angus, who 
with Andrews had joined the party. “ It was the tide. 


no 
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Look yonder how the water hoils in that little creek. 
The tide is rising fearfully fast." 

“ It’s worse than at St, John,” said Andrews. “ I’ve 
seen it in the bay there — Bay of .Fundy, you know, sir. 
The tides rise here about twenty feot." 

“ They come in pretty sharp,’’ remarked Bob. “ Whj 
is it, Angus?” 

“Water forced into a narrow space will rush up 
much more quickly than under other circumstances,” 
replied Fowler. “Heigh-ho!” 

He sighed thinking of the and his friend; her 
crew and captain lying beneath that fierce tidal water! 

The fearful grinding of the ice continued. Some- 
times the noise was only comparable to loud thunder. 
The water burst through the little islet in many places, 
and seriously alarmed the adventurers. 

“ I wonder how the Annie is weathering this break- 
up,” said Cecil. "Hope she won’t got injured. Eh, 
Angus?" 

“I think not,” he replied vaguely. “ The Annie is, 
I believe, out of this safe enough.” 

“Angus,” cried Cecil, “what do you moan? Oh, my 
dear old fellow, surely you do not think that the 
schooner has gone down! Arthur! Torn! Oh, Angus, 
tell us quick. Have you heard or seen anything?” 

“ Yes, Cecil, it is no use disguising the truth. We 
found, or rather saw floating yonder, some blackened 
and charred iinibors which we cannot doubt are 
remains of the poor schooner — our home! We are for 
the future dependent on our own exertions, and must 
do our best.” 

“ Shipwrecked!” exclaimed Arthur, "Lost!” 

"Not lost,” replied Angus. “We shall no doubt meet 
with some vessel when wo float out again. Besides, 
the Esquimaux and the missionaries may find us out, 
perhaps. For the present, however, we must depend, 
htummly speaking, on our own exertions,” 
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'■'That’s bad,” remarked Bob after a pause. “So 
we’re all Eobinsons and Orusoes, with no Fridays, no 
dog.s, no parrots, no nothing!” 

“ We shall do very well for a while,” replied the 
lieutenant. “We have our £owling-piece.s, and am* 
munition enough amongst us for some time to come. 
But food is scarce; our boat is probably smashed 
up in the ice. We mu.st endeavour to, find our way 
up the Strait, cross the ice somewhere, and reach 
Labrador.” 

“ But the ice is breaking up,” cried Tom. . “ I never 
hated a 'breaking-up’ before! Nevermind. Cheer up, 
Arthur.” : ■ 

“I’m all right,” replied Arthur. “I’m not com- 
plaining. We can’t help it. Let us enjoy ourselves.” 

"My dear .A.rthur, what is the matter? You’ve been 
crying!”' 

“ Well, suppose I have! I was thinking of dear old 
George. He was always kind to me; and uncle, aunt, 
Annie, and Edith — all the lot! I wonder whether we 
shall ever see Barum again, and the dear old Taw!” 

“ And Instow and Appledore,” said Bob. 

“ Or father or mother,” said Cecil. 

“Or Annie,” muttered Augus, “and dear Nellie 
Hamilton. Oh, boys, boys, this is a sad beginning!” 

It was indeed, and for some minutes they sat ■watch- 
ing the lifting fog, with eyes as moist and throats as 
dry as any young mourners ever experienced. 

“ Well,” said Cecil after a while, “ we must not de- 
spair. Come, Angus, old fellow, let us do something. 
If we mope we are lost.” , 

“ Quite right, Cecil. We must try to get out of this 
scrape. Now, boys, cheer up. We must try to look 
upon this as a holiday trip. We must all ha as cheer- 
ful as we can or else we shall be ill, and I need hardly 
say sickness here will be a very serious matter. As a 
beginning, I vote we cook some bear meat and have a 




S ad meal. Tlien -we will land and explore lilce rognlar 
usoes. What fun it will he to tell our aclventui-es!” 
“ I will keep a diary,” ssaid Cecil. 

“ I have already hegim mine,” said Tom. “ Wo will 
publish it when we get home.’’ 

“And Angus .shall draw the picture,?,” said Boh, 
“ Yea, we will make a beautiful book of it. Artlmr 
shall choose the binding.” 

“ Don’t choose blue, Arthur, You are rather given 
to blue, s,” said Tom. 

“ Tom,” said .Bob, " don’t you chaff Arthur. He is 
very sensitive, and I daresay he will turn out as well 
as you. You are merely grr<3e«,’h 
“ All right, Bob. I like to see a little boy stick up 
for his big brother! Arthur shall choose any colour ho 
pleases. Bed as a rose, or the aurora, if he likes.” 

"No disputes,” said Cecil. “Tom, you are too 
‘cheeky,’ too rash, and if you had Arthur’s persever- 
ance you would ho much better. Careless Bob is quite 
right, and I will not have. Arthur worried.” 

“ It sha’n’t be teased then, poor thing,” laughed Tom 
Tracey. “ Its cousin will protect it from its brother,' 
he -will. Catchce, catebee, baby!” 

"Tom!” said Cecil. 

" Cecil!” said Tom. 

“Shut up. Come, no nonsense. We have had 
enough chaff. We must stick together. Angus, what 
do you say?” 

" Quite right, Cecil. But Tom wa,s only in fun, and 
we know his heart is in the right place. Now, boys, 
off we go to breakfast, and then have a little ‘gunning,’ 
as the captain calls it.” 

“ Without a ‘smell dog,’ as he said the other day. 
Funny term — 'smell dog.’ ” 

“ B.e meant a dog of scent. Never mind now,” con- 
tinued Angus with a sudden pang as ho remembered 
the pretty schooner. "Breakfast!” 
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I Bat breakfavst was not no easily procured. The 

I aKsence of fire was the first thing to he reroeclicd. Most 

t| of the driftwood had been, already floated away by the 

{ tidal wave, hut .some fortunately remained to serve for 

h a fire. It was some time, however, before they got the 

■ wood alight, and then it burned slowly. 

With the energetic assistance of Andrews the bear- 
steaks were at length cooked, and to a certain extent 
relished., But white bear is not so nice a,s the other 
species, and the hoys did not care very innch for it. 

It was at anyrate palatable, and after a little brandy 
which had been poured over a lump of ice which, was 
melted, the meal terminated. 

“Now mind,” said Angus, "we must not stray too 
fax. If we keep the berg in sight we shall manage 
very well. I think it would be better to leave some 
. . one behind.” 

, There was a silence. No one volunteered. 

“Very well,” continued Angus “Let us all go 
‘ together. Only, mind, no waste of ammunition.” 

“ The tide is falling, I believe,” said Cecil. “ The ice 
is not so high up as it was.” 

“ Very likely,” answered Andrews. “But we can 
always return to our little island.” 

The whole party landed in safety and endeavoured 
to scale the forbidding dark snow-sprinkled rock,s. 

The whole country appeared quite barren and deserted. 

Not a trace of any game except bird.s, and these, wild 
geese and sea-fowl, passed wheeling around or sat on 
' the rocks in crowds, 

[ “Seems a shame to fire at them,” said Cecil; “they 

I : ^ 

• “ We must have some food,” replied Angus. " We 
will fire in turn. I will begin if you like, or will you ?” 

“ You begin,” they said. . , 

So Angus fired and killed three birds, which he 
picked up. Then Cecil had a shot and killed a couple, 
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and so on, till nearly a dozen birds and a qnar.tity o!‘ 
eggs collected by Andrews were carefully packed away. 

" We will hide those near the .shore till wc returi]. 
Thus we shall .save trouble.” 

So a cache was made and tho provision.s wore hidden 
from the depredations of any wandering lioar or 
attendant fox; for the fox often a,ttonds the bear, 
actuated by “ cupboard love.” The boar kills seals and 
catches iish; the fox lives on the remains of the feast. 

The pai’ty led by Angus continued their investiga- 
tion, and at length reached a considerable elevation of 
the bleak cliffs. The prospect was not cheering by 
any means, and nothing was in sight but .snowy ice 
blocks or towering bergs now sailing down along the 
southern shore more rapidly on the falling tide. 

After a .survey which rc.sulted in disappointment 
tho young adventui'ers were about to de,seend towards 
the ice-raft, as they called their floating island, when 
Cecil called the attention of the ro,st to tho great ice- 
berg which had .stranded near the shore, and by block- 
ing up tho mouth of the little creek seemed to shut 
tho adv(;ntur0re off completely from all cominunication 
with tho Straits. 

“Angus, thi.s means imprisonment, I am afraid,” whis- 
pered “Master Sarcil” to his "chum.” “If thi.s old berg 
lias really stranded then we shall have to climb over 
it to reach the water.” 

“ Blocked in!” said Arthur mournfully. 

“Block tin! block ice, you mean,” cried Bob the 
irrepressible, “We can easily clear that. I shotdd 
like to climb an iceberg!” 

V You will have a ^ance presently then," replied 
Angus rather sternly, “ I am afraid fate is against us.” 

“ We shall manage, I dare.say,” .said Tom. “ We had 
better descend into our raft again. Luckily the fog is 
clearing rapidly, and we may .sight tho Atvnic.” 

“Even supposing she is not burned, however, will 
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Captnhi TMorris see us beliind that ice mountain?” re- 
ptierl Arbhiu’ as lie desconderl 

“ Wo will hoist a flag,” said Tom. 

“Vie have not got a flag,” remarked Andrews quietly 
“Eesides, it will be no joke to climb that berg, young- 
gentleman, ” 

Then a ,sad .silence fell upon the whole part}’-. The 
■sitinition was becoming more and more serious; dan- 
gers thick'oned around them as rapidly as the fog; and 
when they all arrived upon their “raft” they found it 
was .stranded, and the immense blue and white iceberg 
had also grounded with the falling tide, and now re- 
mained dxed, immovable, on the edge of the cake ice, 
which vvas rapidly gathering around the monster ’.s base, 
and extending the harrier between the adventurer, s 
and the open water. 

This ice wa.s scarcely consolidated, The breaking 
up had fully set in. During a portion of the long day, 
doubtlcs,s, tiie doe would freeze; but the mid-day sun 
and the terrible tides would again disintegrate the 
field of ice, and smash it up into lumps and huinmocks 
which would be carxied away on the ebb, and hasterx 
to the Atlantic with the bergs which had already 
begun 

“To bow their liaails, 

And plunge aud sail ill the sea.” 

This exodus of the bergs, tbo annual migration of 
the ice, is among.st the most wonderful phenomena of 
nature. An entirely new life then seeni.s to break in 
upojx the .snowy region, s. All the winter time, vhea 
the iron hajid has been laid heavily on the earth, 
daiknos,s (rovers everything, save the twinkling “ dia- 
mond.'i in the sky,” or when the magnificent aui-ora 
fia.siu‘.s its purple and gold and glorious Jireworlcs over 
the firmament. But .some moi-ning a tiny gle.am is 
ob.servable by sharp eyes on the horizon. This streak 
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THE AaCTIO ARMADA. 


is watched day after day by maay anxious laces; the 
liglit is again, coming! Day at last! Tea; after a while 
a brilliant line of light is sent quivering over the <1ai'k 
sky, touching the higher hills, and gently beaming upon 
the frozen ground as it dies away, .It is the sun; but 
he soon hides his brilliant face, which our eyes, thanlc- 
ful as they are, cannot bear to look at yet, so accus- 
tomed are we to darkness and the stars. 

But next time the sun returns, he remains a little 
longer. He creeps up higher and higher, and finally; 
in our long summer, mounts grandly into the sky and 
remains seated in his majesty unconcealed. Plis Avarmth 
has, long ere this culminating point has been reached, 
affected the ice and snow. Rivers and brooks have 
made their way through the snow.s and the floes. Then 
the continual reports tell us that the dehdcle has set 
in. Masses which two days previous would have de- 
fied an array, now are rent by one touch of nature’s 
fingers! 

The sea ra horn again! The waves are aroused from 
their wintry sleep h^eneath the ice. Glad in the sun- 
shine they leap, tuid play, and tumble over each other, 
lifting the ice which had so lately imprisoned them 
high in the warmer air. “ Ha, ha! it is our turn now,” 
they seem to say, as they seize immense ice-blocks, and 
toss them like corks from and to each other in bois- 
terous leap-frog. Yes, it is the turn of the tide now in 
every sense. The ice is broken; the sun pours dou’n 
laughing on the scene. The birds come in thousands; 
buitd, and rear their young, and then the iceberg fleet, 
a grander squadron than man ever built, puts out to 
sea, but never to I'eturn! 

A grand sight indeed! Such a fleet, save perhapiS at 
the Antipodes, is never seen. The Arctic Armada 
starts, it may lie in storm, it may he in calm; but the 
Word has gone forth, and the ice fleet, the Alabaster 
Mountains, the Palaces of Crystal, the azure and white 


Catbbdrala of the north, tinged with blue and opal — 
all brilliant and fantastic, sail out to sea! The herbage 
timidly peeps up to.look. Tiny flowers thrust up their 
h(3iul,s to gaze upon the retreating fleet of Admiral 
Winter, or watch the titanic conflict of the bergs, as 
Jving iEolus sends his forces to encounter them! 

The winds break and scatter the bergs; the waves 
toss them until the lofty spires totter and fall. The 
air, which has been so long imprisoned, whistles gladly 
as it is released from its cold cells; the great mountain 
tops fall and float deeper, then sink down, down be- 
neath the deep; for summer is at hand, and will take 
no denial. The ice fleet has sailed away for eternity! 

These were the sights which appealed to our adven- 
turers as they came down the cliffs. The roar of the 
water, the crashmg of the ice, the hustling of the 
hummocks impressed them, and they felt how puny 
man is after all. 

■V’vTren the boys had reached the stranded island or 
raft of ice, they discovered to their dismay that the 
danger was even greater than they had anticipated. 
The great iceberg, instead of following its friends as 
a well-conditioned berg ought to have done, had got 
caught in an eddy, and giddily turned back up the 
Strait. Had it been content to proceed a little further 
up, the slacking tide would have taken it out again, 
and in time it would have fallen in with congenial 
glacial society and gone out to sea. 

But, as I have remarked in my little wanderings, 
there is a degree of coolness about icebergs which at 
times tends to isolate them from their friends. I must 
confess that I have never in paintingu— not even in 
Mr. Bradford's beautiful pictures of the ley World — 
seen two icebergs together. There is to my mind a 
want of warmth-3— a kind of selfishness — surrounding 
your average berg which is not to be imitated. Yet 
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sueli is the inconsistency of lininanity, and iho con?ds- 
tency of icebergs, tliafc they are excoctlingly ai;ti"i,cfcivt! 
to man, and even- to each other, parlicnJarly to Ihe 
younger 'members of this grand old family wliowe 
ancestry dates from a period far aiit(irmr to Adam. 
iUit yon cannot trust an iechorg. 1 am .eorry to say 
anything to lower them in public csLimaLiou; Imt my 
experience of them is they are very “ slipcicry cus- 
tomra’s" iiideed; occasionally very Ingh and mighty, and 
ajDt to assume an overbearing attitude towards mortals. 

Tom and Bob at anyrale arrived at this coriclu.'-ion, 
for I iind an entry to the above ofiect iJi the diary, 
from which this tale Is principally derived, initialed by 
those lads. So that is the outcome of tlie sublime and 
beautiful .sight which mot their youthful gaze before 
tlmjr reached tlie level ice, on whicli they proceeded to 
make themselves as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit. • 

The great ice mountain behind which the “raft” had 
grounded, almost entirely shut out the view of the 
Btraits; consequently the chances of doUveranco wore 
greatly los.sened. There wa.s one side of the berg, 
however, which overhung the clitls, and formed a,lmo.st 
an arch. Beneath tl)i.g natural Lj’idgo the open water 
and iuterveiiing ice could be reached. Wlien that over- 
hanging block fell, thou all communication with tho 
outer world would bo cut off until the iceberg took its 
departure. 

This was Angus’ opinion, and unless the noxt high 
tide -floated tho berg olf. tho chances of escape for our 
adveiiturein were very limited indeed. Of cour.se they 
cUd escape, or this tale of their udvcntarfjs would never 
have been written. But the troubles they had, and 
the advontuTOB, and the — well, I must not aidieipate 
the narrative, else no one will read to the end, even if 
they, got as far as this chapter. Bub the following 
chapters "are much the most exciting,” Tom says. . , , 
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CHAPTER XIII 


TOM ANO BOB MAKE A TOTIR 01? DISCOVERY — THE ICE- 
BEllC — THE WOLE — BURIED ATJVE — A SAD SCENE. 

■ OM TRACEY and Bob Wood had Dot much 
difficulty in cros.sing the ice which sepa- 
rated their island from the main berg. 
Unnoticed tho lads proceeded, sometimes 
leaping from one hummock to another, and generally 
pursuing a smooth course towards their gigantic neigh- 
bour. 

But when they came nearer they perceived that the 
herg had grounded in deep water. They had not 
thought of that. The tide was low now; but still the 
extent of open sea, smooth and sheltered though it 
was, forbade them toadvance. There were .several heavy 
floating blocks of ice in this water, hut no certain 
means of reaching the iceberg. 

“I call this a sell,” remarked Bob. "After all our 
trouble we are stumped by a ridiculou.s little belt of 
water. It would not do to swim, or I would.” 

“You would be frozen to death,” said his cousin. 
“We must go back, I arn afraid” 

“How far do you think it is to the berg?” asked 
■■■Hob.:,'" ,.,.■'■■■.■. 

“About half a mile — ^perhaps less.” 

“Oh, much less," replied Boh. “Can’t we make a 
pontoon bridge across?” 
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“How do you mean?” 

“ By piling ice-blocks, or rather by joining them, 
Thci’o are plenty we, can move. If we put them close 
together they will freeze at once and make floating 
stepping-stones. Let us try; Our gloves will savo our 
hands.” 

“ If we had only a pole we could punt, or perhaps 
with a pair of oars pull acro.9s.” 

" Oh yo.s! If — if — ifl No, Tom, we must help our- 
.selves. We must reach that iceberg. Suppose the 
schooner is in the Straits and waiting, what grand 
news we shall carry home!” 

Tom yielded, and the lads with some considerahle 
exertion rolled a large mass of ice into the little lagoon, 
and beheld it float with much complacency. 

"There is the first stepping-stone to success,” re- 
marked Tom; “ now for anothei’.” 

"Wo shall arrive there in about a year at this rate,” 

. itemarked his consin. “ Hollo ! here's a prize ! ” 

He hurried away and in a moment returned with an 
oar, which he had perceived floating some little dis- 
tance off at the edge of the ice. 

"This is splendid,” he remarked when he had .secured 
it. “I believe it is one of the oars belonging to our boat, 
Nbw we will just scull our ice- block acro.ss, or paddle 
with our gun-stocks.” 

" Bather dangerous work. Suppose we slip off?” 

“ Suppose we don’t? — that is w'hat we have to think 
of,” replied Bob recklessly. "Now, jump on, Tom; I 
will navigate the ship of ice. Lookout!” 

The two lads then actually mounted the block of 
ice, which was sufficiently buoyant to float with their 
united weights. A groove was hacked out at one end 
by their knives, and the opposite end quickly chipped 
into the rude semblance of a “cutwater.” All this took 
time, but in a shorter interval than might have been 
expected the icy bark was making its way, impelled 


by Bob in the stem, towards the gigantic iceberg some 
three Imndred yards away. 

“This is worse than the Shillies, Tom,” remarked 
his cousin. “ J£ we capsize here wo shall be drowncMl 
to a certainty.” 

“ 1 don’t much like the Shillie.s when the sjiring 
tide is rushing up. I rememher onco with Annie, 
she and 1 were alone, and we attempted to pull up the 
fall \inder the hank. We got across stream in against 
the bank, sind precious near went over. 1 wish she bad 
come here with us. How she would have enjoyed the 
ice and this grand old berg!” 

“ I wish she were here with all my heart, hut I don’t 
think it would quite do. Girls are in the way on these 
occasions. Now, Tom, we are getting on beautifully. 
Our boat behaves well. There! Now, where shall we 
land?” 

" On the ‘beach,’” replied Tom, laughing 
“But it is all cliff. Bid yon over see anything 
grander ? Upon my word. I am glad we came ! ’’ 

The 0 ..spect of the berg was beautiful, yet terrible in 
the extreme. The icy cliffs were so forbidding, the 
falling of fragments so incessant, that any landing 
seemed impossible. The moss rose nearly a hundred 
feet above the water; one side, the eastward, bad bent 
down; an immense pinnacle bad aj^parently broken off, 
and the base remained overhanging a projecting spur 
of the land. But the space between the shore and the 
berg, even at the point nearest contact, was ever so 
much Avider than appeared from the mainland. From 
the ice-island the berg and the cliff scorned almost 
touching, but they wore many yards apart in reality. 
The boys coasted the berg quietly. 

The sides were almost perpendicular, and any attempt 
to climb up would end in a fall; and the fall, in death 

S drowning. It seemed an impossible undertaking. 
i ice-block kept close to the berg, and would liave 
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uiLited with it had not Bob fended it off) pushin<^ 
alon<fsidc ai/ fJie same time, looking for a creek. 

“ No ohance," said Tom. "We must return.” 

"Xjot U.S try to got round it,” said Boh. “ Baiiit heart 
never won fair lady. O/f she goes!” 

T’lio frail conveyance — if conveyance it can bo calhul 
— was pushed oH) and thoj lads poled the ice-lump round 
the herg. Tom aided hi.s cou.sin, and when they had 
reached the \ve.sfcern end they found a shelving kind of 
channel up the .side of the glacier — a “couloir” we may 
term it in mountaineering phrase. This couloir wa,s 
studded with lumps of ice which had fallen as they 
became detached from the ma.s3 above. By the.se our 
young adventurers hoped to he able to a.scend the berg. 
The landing at this place was by no means difficult. The 
ice-hlock was pushed in close. It touched the “main- 
land” of ice, aud in a moment the hoys had stepped 
upon the glacial mass. 

"Here we are! Well, it .seems like our Swiss experi- 
ences after all,” cried Tom. “ Do you remember the 
Grand Mulets, 'BobV’ 

“Kather; and that wretched ladder wdien we got up 
the glacier. It was nothing to this, though.” 

“ Shove the oar in between the boat aud the shore,” 
laughed Tom, “ else our ship will froese to the main- 
land, and there will be no retreat for us. By the by, 
have you any idea what time it is?” 

“About bed-time, 1 fancy — yes, just ten I’.M. We 
must be quick. I had no idea wc had been so long 
coming out. There’s something moving up there. Is it 
a bear ?” : : 

“ Hope not ! I have no fancy for a bear here. I 
believe it is a .small one, though. Hand me the gun, 
I’ll give him a bullet. Oh, he’s gone!” 

“It wa,s not a bear; I believe it was only a wolf — I 
would .say a dog, only no dog could be here. Come, let 
us ascend,” said Bob. 
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A “WOUB* ” SHO'l'. 


The ascent did not prove at aU difficult. Eiit when 
tlie cousins had climbed a considerable distance, an 
animal — the same they had seen — ru.shed out at them 
with a growl. It at once uttered what sounded like a 
bark; but Tom was ready. Without losing hia pre- 
sence of mind he levelled tlie gun, loaded with ball, 

andflred.b 

The intruder with a yell of pain fell bock, and, roll- 
ing from the icy surface, fell off the berg sixty feet 
into the smooth water at the base of the ice. 

"Well done, Tom! Yon are a splendid shot. I am 
.sure I should have been too frightened, I was rather 
‘sheared’ to have taken aim. Was it a wolf?” 

"I fancy so,” replied Tom rather proudly. “Yes, Bob, 
there is nothing like presence of mind with wild ani- 
mals. I think I shall never feel afraid again. Hollo ! 
— listen!” 

The subdued sound of angry voices broke upon their 
ears — guttural sounds proceeding as if from cavernous 
recesses. 

“I say. Boh,” whispered his cou.sin, “there are savages 
here. The ice-bank reflects their voices. Let us be 
off. They will catch us, perhaps. Come!” 

" But surely — ” 

“ Quick, quick ! I don’t so much mind a wild beast, 
hut a wild man is awful! Suppose they catch us and 
make us slaves! No, Boh; let us he off. 'fhey have 
heard the gun and are coming in our direction. Here 
they are.” 

Bob waited for no more. In a few minutes, and 
before the "savages” could catch a glimpse of them, 
the lads were reckle.ssly flying down the icy descent. 
They found their block riding safely at anchor. In a 
minute they had leaped upon it and were pushing hard 
under the shelter of the iceberg towards “ homo.^’ 

The mon who had heard the shot came to the top of 
the “couloir,” looked down, and then at each other. 


They conversed in low tones,, were evidently greatly 
puzzled, and by their gestures showed they also were 
angry; and some curious and strongly accentuated 
words escaped from the elder of the pair of “ savages ” 
as they turned away. 

The boys were greatly alarmed. The sun W'as de- 
clining anrl the brief night was already at hand. The 
tide, too, was beginning to rise, and the wind corn- 
inenced to moan in a sad and mournful manner. 
Long wisps of cloud came up, and the night, or rather 
the early day, promised to be a stormy one. 

" If we cannot reach our floating island we shall be ‘ 
in a pretty pickle,” said Tom, as he laboured at the 
oar. The iee-block made little progress, and darkne.ss 
rapidly gained on the twilight. 

“It can’t be really dark,” cried Bob — “twilight only, 
unle.ss the clouds come up." 

The clouds did come up, with the tide and wind. 
Tom had no alternative but to guide the ice-block to 
the near0.sb floe, and the boys disembarked. 

“ Kow, hurry as fast as you can, Bob, If the tide 
rises and knocks the ice about we shall be killed to a 
certainty, or drowned.” 

“ Much the same in the end,” muttered Bob. “ But 
come along. I'm glad you killed that wolf.” 

“So am I,” responded Tom with some pride. “I 
wish he had attacked us, we might have had a fine 
fight!" , 

"“I am quite content,” replied his cousin. "Look 
out, here’s the tide!” 

It came on at a tremendous pace, rushing into the 
creek with great violence, and shaking the ice some- 
thing with the same oflect as a carpet is shaken on 
the stage to represent a rolling sea. Groat liuinnioeks 
of ice were lifted and craished against other hummocks 
with a terrible roar and cranching which it is impos- 
sible to describe. The “cakes” rose and fell; some 
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wctVB lifted bodily and thi’own on the hninniock;;. 
Spray came dashing up, and some pieces of tloc-ice 
were lifted on to the dills and left high and dry twenty 
feet above the normal lovol of the Sti-Jiits. 

It certainly was a fearful experience, ilob and I'om 
felt (luaking menbally and bodily. Their fi'ct o,‘i,vo 
way, the ieo uirbeaved, and finally they were tlirowti 
violently down, a huge rnas.s of ice being cast ahnost 
a-top of them. But it fortunately fell .so as to covet- 
hut not injure them. They were buried in the iee. 

"We .shall be frozen to death, Tom,” said Bob as he 
attempted to move the block — “what shall we do? 
fill I wi,sh wo had remained safe with Angits, Oh 
dear, oh dear! It is terrible to die like thi.s!” 

" Die! Oh Bob, you don’t really think we shall die, 
do you! I have never thought of doii,th retdly. I 
cannot imagine it. What shall we do? Are you 
■cold?’- 

“Not .so cold as I expected. Perhaps wo enn move 
the block. The heat of our bodies may loosen it and 
send it oif. Look, it rc.st3 on that hit. If we melt 
thsit with our breath it will fall." 

“Yes; fall upon u.s. Look, it is rocking!" 

“ It is a tidal wave. Wait. Oh Tom, "Tom! It is 
very hard to die. I am getting colder and colder. I 
shall be frozen to death! Let us say our prayers, 
;Tom!” ■ 

_ “ Yo,s, let us!” replied Tom; "we can’t kneel down, 
Bob. This is awful; I can’t pray rightly. But — oh 
■ mother, mother!” 

The poor lad fairly broke down as he thought of 
home and his mother, father, and sisters. Bob burst 
into tears also. 

“ Oh I am getting numbed, Tom,” he said. “ Como 
close to me. Let u.s keep warm — closer!” 

“lam quite close, old hoy; dear old Bob! To think 
after all that you and I shomd be here dying — together. 
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B ,sf;eina all a driiam. I am .sure it is a' dream. But 
I am quite sleojjy, and not quite .so cold now. At 
least I fio3i’t feel it so much. Are you .sleepy, Boh?” 

“ Te-s,” muttered Bob; ‘‘I fe(3l more comfortable, 
Tom. Wliat .shall we tell them when we get hoiuo? 
I wi,sli they had .sent us some blankets. My bed i,s 
quite cold.” 

‘■'Bob, Bob, rouse up,” exclaimed Tom .suddenly, as 
a gleam of awakened intelligence cams upon him. 
ilis cou.sin’.s incoherent wovd.s had struck strangely 
upon his nuudied st;nse.s, hut he had .strength to rally. 
“Let us .shout!” • ^ ^ 

“Let me alone,” whi.sporcd Bob; “I am very sleepy. 
Good-night. They are all fast asleep at home now. No. 
I see them!” 

“See who?” asked Tom, struggling to rouse him- 
.solf, and his younger companion. " See u'ho?’’ 

"Auntie and Annie. There’s uncle coming along the 
meailow. Oh, yes, on the path by the river bj- the 
stile. Do you remember, Cecil? Cecil, I see you! We 
walked there with Annie a.ud Edio one day, and the 
haymakers laughed at us! I see you all now. Kiss 
me, father.” 

“ flou,se up. Bob. Poor Uncle ’Wood is dead.” 

“Father is there,” replied Bob. "I. see him. He is 
calling; listen!” 

Tom listened intently, all the while endeavouring 
to arouse his dying cousin, though he felt his own 
powers failing rapidly. 

He prayed fervently for assistance, as Bob’s weary 
head sa nk iqjoii hi.s .shoulder, and pressed him again, st 
the side of the ice dungeon. 

Suddenly a faint hollo struck upon bis depai-ting 
sense.s. Wa.s it fancy, or not? He raised Bob’s lieud 
and kissed his lips. They were cold; lus cheeks and 
hand,? were wliite and numhed, 

“Oh, he is dead; he is dead! My dear, dear Bobl 
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It cruel, crud to have left us like this. Bob, my 
dearest old fellow. Bob!” 

A weary sigh was the only answer; the bead fell 
back, and the blue lips murmured, “ Mother; avmtie! 
father — T — ” 

He was silent. The word " Tom ” died on his lips; 
The eyes were clo.sed. The intense cold was rapidly 
doing its work. The lads were buried in the ice — 
buried alive! 

Again and again the stronger lad kissed his dying 
corJsin, and endeavoured to arou.se him. Three times 
he succeeded in imparting some semblance of life into 
the face which had become almost rigid, and oh, so 
deadly, painfully, drawn and white! 

"Bob I ” he screamed ; “ Bob 1 Help, help 1 ” 

The faint hollo again became audible, and Tom 
Tracey did his utmost to respond “ Boh, here is help,’’ 
he screamed as he rubbed his freezing hands upon 
Bob’s already frozen fingers. 

Another shout. This time there was no mistake. 
Tom called as loudly as he could — that was indeed 
but faintly — and as a last resource, supporting his 
cousin with one failing arm, he lifted his gun and dis- 
charged it through the aperture between the blocks of 
ice — his prison! 

A louder shout replied. In a few minutes feet were 
beard in the dim and fading distance as it seemed, but in 
reality they were appi’oaclnng. Tom heard little more; 
his strength was exhausted. lie fell against the ice- 
block — kissed his cousin for the last time — and with 
his freezing lips murmured a prayer for pardon. Ah! 

A crash, a shout, and tearing and rending of ice, and 
then a rush. Something scorching hot upon his lips; 
the skin peeled off, he thought. Air. His hands and 
body began to tingle all over; a great pain was in 
his heart, and he longed to be let alone. Ho turned, 
saw a man beside him — Angus! 


"Tom, can you hear me?” ' 

i>o 
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"^bereis Bob?” 
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Is that Bob? ln—is—he—dead?'’ 
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OHAPTEE XIV. 


bob’s DANGEB— the "wolf” is BECOGJfIZKD — an TJN- 
IfOBTUNATE CONCLUSION — TOM’S SURMISES — HOPE! 


HE terrible experience Tom had tmdergohe 
with his cousin threatened to deprive him 
of life. When he saw what he believed 
' to be the dead body of poor Bob, lying 
white and cold before the lire wrapped in what his 
dim sight told him was a winding'.sheet, lie fuinted, and 
it was some time before animation was again restored. 

By that time Bob had been carried into the den now 
converted into a lodging; and there he was tended 
by Andi'ows and Cecil with the gre.atest solicitude 
and kindness. All that Angus’ expoiionce could .sug- 
gest, all that Andrews could do was done; and after 
some time Cecil had the intense happiness to perceive 
.signs of returning animation in Kohert Wood. 

It was a sad and painful awakening. The brain was 
still clouded; the senses wandered still among.st the 
ice-blocks and would not he recalled. Vainly Cecil 
spoke to the lad. Bob’s mind, though gradually re- 
turning to its right balance, swayed between homo and 
travel; sometimes dipping iiito the far past, and again 
suddenly idsing to the events of the la.st few hours, in 
leaps and bounds along tbo paths of niemory. They 
watched him, and waited in patience and faith. 

*' He is much better, Andrews,” whispered Cecil. 



..Incirews .shook liis head slowly in answer. 

'•'Jdl<3 is recovering, surely?” said Cecil anxiously 
“ .Don’t you hoar him talking about us in hk sleep ’i” 

'‘Tes, .sir; but if you listen you will understand 
tiiat his mind is all sideways or upsey-down-like. 
The poor lad is mixing up things, you’ll hear.” 

Cecil li.sfccnc'd, kneeling be.side hi.s cou.sin, and he.srd 
him whi.sporing of the old places near home; of the 
Taw and Sannton, of Annie and the cricket; of Frem- 
ington and happy summer day,s. Then he would cry 
out for Tom to sawe him from the ice, and shout, “Gla'd 
you killed the wolf, Tom; a good shot!” After some 
time he would again lie quiet, apparently exhausted, 
and go bo .sleep, or fall into a stupor. 

All tins while the ice was rising, cracking, or falling, 
according to the tides. The wind rose and brought a 
snoAV-storm once, and great flakes fell, Avhitening the 
dark clifls and filling up the crevice, s. .But the den 
was large enough for all, and the adventurers kept 
warm. Sleep was induced in Bob’.s case by every 
available mean.s, and one morning, thi-ee days after tlie 
grim adventure recorded in the last chapter, he awoke 
sane and sensible ! , 

With sincere tbankfulneas and a subdued joy Angus 
and Cecil, Avho were there Avatching Bob, .spoke to 
him. They had tears in their eyes as they listened 
for his answer, and Avhen it came gently and aflec- 
tionately, Avith a request for something to drink, it 
was as much as Cecil could do to restrain himself from 
actual weeping. 

"Thank Heaven, dear Bob, you are all right again. 
We haAm had: an awful time!” 

“.Have I been very bad?” inquired the boy at last, 
after gazing with some astoui.shment at his surround- 
ings — tho bear-skins, the snowy cave-like refuge, his 
.sleeping companions — ‘‘Have I been very bad? .1 
nearly died, didn’t I?” 
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“We thought yon wore dead,” rciiliod Angua, “lad, 
thank Hoavoii, your constitution and our })rayor,s, w ith 
what little help we could render, pulled you back I'roiu 
death’s door. Now wo must try to get you strong 
again,” 

"^“How is Tom? Is he .sale?” inquired Bob. “1. ro- 
meniber he kissed me and bade me good-bye. Wo 
wore dying, Cecil, I think. How did we get out?” 

Cecil told him, and then Bob lay very quiet for a 
while as Angus informed him how they had missed 
them and searched. Bow he and Andrews had heard 
the shot fired at the “wolf,” and had hurried over the ice. 
How they had seen the lads come to the 11 oe, and then 
the tide tossed the ice about until the searchers quite 
lost sight of them. They called to them, but heard 
no response to guide them until the gun was fired, 
and then the party hurried up. They arrived just in 
time. Tom recovered pretty soon, and Angus said wa,s 
nearly well again. “But as you see. Bob, you have 
alarmed us dreadfully,” he added. “Now the least you 
can do, dear old fellow, is to get well as soon as ever 
you can.” 

Boh promised to do his best, and he did. By the 
time the weather cleared and the sun. had got quite 
hot — too hot, indeed, on the ice — Bob %va3 sufficiently 
recovered to crawl about, and to see the place which 
had so nearly been his grave. Tom and he were greater 
chums than ever, if such an association were pos.sible. 
Pylades and Orestes, David and Jonathan, and all 
other such affectionate partnerships were put in the 
shade, and in this affection they in a measure changed 
each other’. , ' 

Tom had hitherto boi’ne, and indeed had done his 
best to accentuate the character he had earned of a 
“cheeky,” brave, rash, and rather unpersevering youth, 
with talent which he seldom exercised in his lessons, 
but which he lavished upon less important matters. 


TOM AND BOB. 
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generally something quite foreign to his parents’ wishes. 
He eould make a boat and .sail her. He could play 
auy g'ame, imd ho leai'ned the violin. He had a draw- 
ing-room reputation as a skilful manipulator of cards 
for conjuring purposes, and he must have spent hours 
and hours in practice. But les.soas — the buniotcifs of 
his life — he avoided; although when he did apply, lie 
learned well and rapidly. He had plenty of ballast, but 
it was ill stowed. ^ 

Robert, his cousin, had more application, but .not bo 
much talent as Tom. Bob, as cheerful, utterly careless; 
fond of bad puns and practical jokes. Nothing was too 
far-fctched for him, and in one senfje — not the religioirs 
sense — nothing was ".sacred,” old ladies’ pets, old gentle- 
luon’s manners, habits, and conversation — anything in 
fact was turned to his amusement by practical joking 
or otherwise. He certainly w'orked in school-time and 
remembered what he had learned, hut he was thought- 
less, and at times cruel in consequence. 

These lads now interchanged traits of character.. 
The. terrible experiences they had undergone made them 
thoughtful, and as they recovered their old elasticity of 
manner the excess of animal spirits W'hich had dictated 
many acts to the discomfort of friends was toned 
(loAvn, and they each unconsciously absorbed something 
from the other to their mutual advantage. 

“So you shot a wolf, old fellow?” said Angus on the 
third day, addres, sing Tom. 

" Yes, a fine black fellow. He came rushing at ns.” 

> “Barking,” added Bob feebly. 

“Barking! My dear Bob, wolves, as a rule, certainly 
do not bark. They howl and growl — a barking wolf is 
a creature about as fabulous as the unicorn,” said Angus. 

“It seemed to bark,” replied Bob; “but as wmll as 
I can remember we did not wait to discuss the ques- 
tion. Wo simply bolted after Tom had fired; for w'e 
heard nien’s voices — savages!” 
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“Savages! On the iceberg, Bob?” _ 

“Yes, wore not they. Torn? Tell hini, I can’t.” 

“It is quite true, Angus. Andrews, did yun over 
bear of .savages^ — ^Esquimaux savages, peibaps — who 
lived on ieeborga?” 

“No, sir, not actually living on them. They nuiy 
havo landed in their kyacks after a hear. But the ice 
is hardly broken up enough yet for kyacks here.’' 

“Well, we heard voices — gruff unpleasant tones, veiy 
angry, and then we bolted as quickly as we could. 
There were men on the iceberg.” 

“1 wish wc had known this earlier’. We might have 
been assisted. We found the remains of the Annie's 
boat and some charred logs which made us a fire, 
fortunately for you. I shall never forget that night. 
The iceberg rocked and threatened to fall, and your 
.savages must have been nicely alarmed. Then tlie^ 
wdnd got up, and the snow-storm came on. So they: 
mufii be about dead by this time, poor creatures!” 

“They might have escaped in their kyaeks," said 
Tom. “Shall w'e go across to-morrow and see? I am 
■quite fit again.”, 

“Wait until to-morrow comes. I am only too 
anxious to leave here and find a way to quit this coast. 
If W’e could reach the berg, and in anyway command 
a view of the Straits, we shall surely see a ship which 
would lake us off and land us in Labrador. Time is 
passing." 

“And the Talisman is still undiscovered,” said Cecil. 
“Wo hav0 certainly had our share of adventure so 
far.” 

"I have had quite enough of the Arctic World,” 
said Bob. 

“ And nearly quitted it,” said Tom, putting his arm 
affectionately round his cousin’s neck. “Well, chief, 
shall we pilot you to-morrow’?” 

" We will see,” replied Angus. "Here eouuvs Artiau', 



and Andi’o-svri ^vith him. They are carrying something. 
Ciame of some kind.” 

The pair came nearer and nearer — AndreArs and 
AriJun', Ijeariiig some animal tied feet together and 
hiung upon a gun which they held between them. It 
w.'us a shaggy animtil about the size of a wolf or 
higtn-. All eyes were directed to it. 

“It’.s Tom’s M’olf, I believe,” exclaimed Bob, raising 
him.scif. “Tlu're, I told you .so. It must have dropped 
into the water and been washed up on to the ice,” 

“Yes, that is my gj'cat wolf,” .said Tom. “Killed 
dead with one barrel— not had, Angus!” 

“By no moans, ’’.said thelicutenaut; “but it seems to me 
your wolf is no ordinary one. ISuroly — no, it cannot be !” 

"What ‘cannot’ be, Angus? What do you mean?” 
said Torn impatiently. 

Angus Fowler made no answer. His eyes were 
fixed upon Arthur and Andrews, who were now near. 
The former then called out; 

“Here’s your wolf, and a nice thing you’ve done, 
Tom!" 

''Wha.t!” cried Tom, a little alarmed. 

“Look at that,” cried Arthur with some disdain. 
“You’re a nice sportsman, I must say! Oh 'Tom, Tom, 
you’ve shot a dog!” 

“A dogl” exclaimed Tom. “Well, I am an a.s.s!” 

Ho member of the party contradicted him, and 
soon a peal of laughter, in which invalid Bob heartily 
joined, succeeded. The laugh did them all good. 

“Oh Torn, I’om, you’ve killed a poor E.squimaux dog! 
No wonder your ‘wolf’ bai’ked,” cried Angus. “Eh, 
Andrews?”' ■■ 

“No wonder, sir,” replied Andrews gravely. 

“Why, man, there is nothing to look so very funereal 
about! The poor beast Avas tolled at once,” .said Tom 
hastily, feeling rather annoyed with AndreAvs for 
taking the matter so seriously. 
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"Yes, sir, he was killed at once,” remarked Andrews 
dryly. 

Angus looked at the man surprised in Ms turn, but 
said nothing to him. Turning to Tom he .said : 

“Y"ou have distinguished yourself, T'om Tracoj^ and 
like the volunteer you have ‘shot tho dog.’ Well, your 
wolf is only a dog after all ! A mere dog— an Esqui- 
maux—” . 

“Not an Esquimaux, sir,” said iAndrews with the 
same grave face and quiet manner. 

“No more it is,” cried Arthur. “Poor thing! It’s a 
‘Labrador’ Newfoundland, a fine animal too— why, my 
goodness!” he added, turning pale. 

“What, what? Anything wrong?” cried Cecil. 

“Look here, Angus, Cecil, all. Seel look! It's Wash! 
Our own dog! Oh, Tom, Tom, you’ve killed ‘Wa.sh- 
ington,’ Captain Morris’ dog!” 

A dead silence fell upon the lately merry party. 
Wash dead! killed by Tom Tracey in a panic. Then 
the men — the speakers whom the boys had heard — were 
perhaps Captain Morris and some of his crew, or per- 
haps George Hamilton! They had pos.sibly gained the 
iceberg, after the burning of the Avnie, and came 
with Wash to explore. The shot had deterred them, 
no doubt. The storm had kept them away since, and 
even had they been on the watch, the adventurers 
would scarcely have been distinguished, amid the huge 
hummoek.s thrown up by the tide ! At such a distance, 
too, amid the snow, any .signals would have remained 
unseen. The chance of meeting had been lost! 

Tom felt terribly ashamed of himself. A dog was 
bad enough. But to have killed dear old Wash, taking 
tho aiiimars joyous rush of recognition for tho rush of 
a wild beast, was too much for him. Sorrow for his 
fault, and the haunting sense of ridicule to which ho 
would always be subject, made him for one half minute 
wish he had died in the ice-chasin. 
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]ju('p better feelings succeeded. He dashed away the 
tell-tale evidences of deep mortification and said: 

“I am awfully sorry I have made such a fool of 
myself. It can’t be helped now. I cannot bring back 
the dear old dog to life. I am very sorry I acted on 
the spur of the moment.” . : 

“ Under the circumstances,” said Angus kindly, “you 
could scarcely be expected to pause. The mistake, 
hoys, was in your going alone at all. But no one can 
deny Tom’s bravery; though he was rash, yet he saved 
Bob’s life, and we must forgive him the death of poor 
Wash.” 

Tom breathed freely again; Bob came and stood up 
beside Mm; Andrews led off with three cheers, and all 
wore again in good spirits. 

“How about the savages though?” remarked Arthur. 
"Andrews and I have been thinking that the men Tom 
heard — ^the men — ” 

: “ With the horrible voices,” put in Gecih 

“ Yes, the 'fearful savage.s,’ miffid have been Captain 
Morris and George ! ” 

“ Hot unlikely,” mused Angu.s. 

" Well, then,” continued Arthur, “should not we 
make some attempt to find them? The whole crew 
may have perished — ” , 

“ Not if George and Captain Morris are alive,” inter- 
rupted Cecil. 

“ Right, sir,” assented jVndrews. “Captain Morris, I 
know, would never desert his men.” 

"Nor would Mr. Hamilton either,” said Angu.s. 
" Yes, Arthur, we must endeavour to communicate with 
them. They may be watching on the seaward side of 
the berg for a ship.” 

“ I wonder they have not landed here and found us.” 
■■said' Bob; , ■■■,'■■■■. 

“ My dear Bob, the storm, and our keeping in the 
den so much of late will quite account for our not 


hariag been discovered. Besides, at the host of tiioes, 
the log luas prevented any distant view.” 

“ True, 0 king,” replied Tom. “ Well, let us .set off. 
Shall we bury old Wash?” 

“ Yes, let ns dig him a grave and put him in at 
d'o-niorrow, if Boh can ma,nage to got along, we will all 
try and mount the iceherg and find the. savages.” 

“ They will not hurt us, I hope,” .said Arthur. “ ]\Inn 
with such feaiiul and terrible voice, s are dangt'rous, 
Tom, eh?” . ■ . 

“Yery,” replied Tom, “I am sometimes dangerou.s 
my.self, and J am quiet enough.” - 

Angus nodded at Arthur, who took the hint not to 
push Tom too far ju.st then, and the party proceeded 
to excavate a hole in the snow, in which poor “ Wash” 
might lie in peace. 

Poor dog! killed when welcoming his young friends! 
It was a sad business. Tom wanted to jnit up an 
epitaph: “Wash, the mo.st faithful of dogs, killed by a 
donhey;” but Angus jmeferred a pic;ce of wood, on 
which was simply cut the ammal’s name and the date. 
Andrew.? with Ids knife performed this task, and 
burned the letters with a heated nail which he foi'ced 
from a log of timber. ■ 

Thus poor old “Wa.shington” was buried in the snow 
as deeply as he could he laid. “Wliother his grave 
will over he seen, again,” writes Tom in his diary, "I 
cannot tell; hut if a.nyone should see the plaee, will he 
please put a stone on the mound to keep the poor dog’’s 
mnain.s from the hoars and the foxes.” 1 quote Toni’s 
own word,? so as to have the greater weight with our 
readers, although I have small hopes that anyone will 
now laud in the place; and besides, I fear poor “Ai'asli” 
ha.s boon disinterred by the wlriLe beans long ago. 
Poor “Wash!” Ke was indeed a faithful animal, and 
well dc.served the praises which he always received 
living, and the I'egret of all now he is dead,'’ 
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TIloy were all very sad "after the funeral,” as Eob 
calls it, and could talk of nothing hnt old "Wash.” The 
evening camo on, but darkness' did not, and, as the 
following day promised to bo warm and bright, arrange- 
ments were made betimes for an expedition across the 
ice. The warmest v/raps were put on. .Bears’ ile.';h 
and bird,s’ eggs were cari’icd. The little brandy that 
remained was care fully hu.sbanded; some poles were 
rudely fashioned for the assistance of the explorer, s, 
axid the time chosen for the start was when the tide 
was ebbing. . . 

The morning was lovely. The cliffs and ice-blocks 
sparkled until the eyes wore quite dazzled by the glare. 
Many shifts were resorted to to temper this glare, but 
nothing very satisfactory was accomplished. At length 
Angus, who, as an old campaigner, carried a veil, 
managed to divide this, and with some pieces of string 
to .fasten the .strips of gauze across the eyes of each 
person who had not "goggles.” The tremendous glare, 
which might have caused .snow-hlindness, was thus 
mitig«,tftd, and the travellers proceeded in greater com- 
fort, occasionally shading their eye.s with their hands 
as an additional precaution. 

They made their way across the hummocks with 
ranch care. Andrews attended upon Bob, who got on 
splendidly, considerhig. Tom was all right again, and 
went (5n ahead with Angus. Arthur and Cecil came 
.scrambling last of all, chatting about home and friends 
in England. But the great conferences were in the 
evenings, when Angus and Cecil would talk of the 
Tracej's and the jolly party at Filton and at Ko- 
horough; of the old-time dances in the As.sombiy 
Boom.s, tho picnics at Olovelly; "Gallantry .Bower,” 
where he and Annie used to sit; and the great l)are 
rock at the very end, which overloked the sea, where 
he and his fiancee had let each other first gue,sa the 
secret which possessed both their hearts. 


These were the general ' subjects when the twilight 
cast a somewhat sentimental halo upon the absent ones, 
.But now, in the sunlight, in the warm air amid the 
stern realities of life, the conversation turned upon 
Captain Morris and the shipwrecked crow of the 
Annie. 

" Why do you think the Atmie was burned, Angus ?” 
asked Tom. 

" Because we saw a great glare, and found the charred 
timber or planks, which we afterwards used for our 
fii’e." 

" But these logs or planks might have been the same 
which I tried to make a lire with at first, and failed. 
They may have been washed away and re-carried to 
: the doe,” 

" Tom," said Angus, “ I am not sure whether I ought 
to kill you or praise you.” 

" Braise me first,” said Tom. “Td rather! But why 
kill me at all?” 

“ Because you keep us in such suspense. WTiy did 
not you tell us this before?” 

" My dear Angus, you all know I was trying to light 
a fire and did not succeed. I never thought of the 
wood after, any more than you did. The Annie may 
not he burned after all. Is that likely?" 

"Very likely; I think I see the whole error now. 
Captain Morris and ‘Wash’ had landed, and were search- 
ing for U.S. Your gun settled the question. They have 
sailed away, perhaps. Tom, I mwst kill you!” ' 

“I daresay I deserve it,” replied the young fellow 
with a sad smile. "Be merciful, Angus; and give me 
another chance.” 

" I will,” replied the sailor, “Mind yourself in 
futur&’’ 


TFK ESQUIMAUX — A MESSAGE AND A REPLY— -ON THE 
BERG — A NARROW ESCAPE — THE SIGNAL-GUN. 

B HEN the reinaincler of the party heard that 
there was a chance of the Annie being still 
cruising about they cheered lustily, and 
even Bob felt himself much better. It is 
needless to say that Tom came in for a good deal of 
"chaff,” which he bore with exemplary patience — 
merely grimacing when a particularly pungent shaft 
of ridicule penetrated his assumed stoicism. 

But when he had been punished enough, Arthur, 
who was developing quite a cheerful disposition under 
adversity, said; 

"All right, you fellows, we have roosted Tom enough! 
Don’t be down on your luck, Tom; we will stick to 
you. I daresay I would have done much worse.” 

" I don’t think you could, Arthur; hut it’s done now. 
Nothing covJd be much worse,” replied Tom humbly. 

“ Unloss Bob made a pun on it,” remarked Cecil. 
“ That would bo the ne 'plus ultra of wretchedness. I 
cannot conceive anything more horrible than being 
condemned to pass a Polar night with a fellow who 
made puns on everything. Horrible, horrible!” 

“ Very well, Cecil,” said Bob smiling, "I’ll pay you 
out! Wait until you are enveloped in a snow-drift or 
caught in the hummocks — ^I’ll be revenged!” 
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'* V/hab will you do, Bobby boy?” asked Cecil, his 
i'ayc beauiiug with good-nature. 

“ I’ll whisper puns in your ear until you lose eon- 
fcciousuess, and your last waking idea shall be a joke," 
retorted Bob. 

“ T'leasant look-out,” remarked Angus, “your re- 
venge is too horrible, Bob. Well, a truce to ‘ehatf.’ 
Here we have our work cut out for us. Here is Ihe 
berg — there is the tvater. The tide is out apparently; 
but I fancy the berg is no longer aground so last. It 
seems to sway in the eddy. What shall vre do, 
uindrews?”, 

“ Well, sir, the tide won’t flow for some time. Sup- 
pose w'e board her and explore. If she floats off we 
shall go up Straits on her and find the Am^ie, per- 
haps.” 

“Bub If she go down Straits?” said Cecil. 

“ i)r turn over,” suggested Arthur. ■ 

, “’i'hen we must take our chance,” replied the sailor. 
“Bless ye, she won’t ‘turn turtle!”’ 

“Weil, then, let us board her. Here we can very 
well manage a raft. Let us run hack and pull up all 
the planks we can find, wdth the remainder of the food. 
Then we will board her.” 

“Oh, what a wretched joke!” said Bob. “Planks to 
board the iceberg! Oh Angus!” 

“Quite unintentional, Bob. I didn’t moim to poach on 
your preserves. Will you remain here with Arthur oi’ 
Tom while we return and get the plank.s? We shall 
not be long.” 

“All right!” replied Bob. “I shall feel quite safe 
hero with Tom. We have guns, and if any bears 
should turn up we will give a,n account of them.” 

“ Or any wolves,” remarlred Arthur with a smile, as 
he turned away. 

Then the elders of the party hurried hack and left 
the cousins, “Pylades and Orestes,” once more together. 
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'■ Wlsat do you thinkj Tom? Shall we ever get out 
o£ this place?” 

“ C(5rtainly, Boh! Why not? There is nothing to 
prevent us i£ we can find the Awnie. If not, wo sliull 
surely see an Esquimaux kyaek, and the tribe will take 
us in. We shall he all safe in time,” he muttered. 

Then the conversation ended, and both lads niniained 
silent, “wrapped, up in their reiiections and buried in 
thought,” as Tom afterwards ijhraaed it in his diaiy. 
But they were not destined to remain long undi, 5 turbecl. 

The sudden slipping of a piece of ice attracted Tom',s 
attention, and turning round he beheld, not many yards 
away, a sruall black hear, which appeared almost as 
much amazed at the sight of the hoys as they were at 
his sudden appearance. 

Hollo!” cried Tom. " Look out, Bob. WeTe in for 
it again. It's too bad. Here’s a hear.” 

“ Are you sure?” said Bob. “ It’s not a dog, is it?” 

, "Don’t be silly,” said Tom angrily. " We shall luive 
a i’ough time. He’s not very big, that’s some consola- 
tion.” ' ' 

“ He's black or nearly so, and lie’s walking on his 
hind logs. Shall we shoot him?” suggested Bob. 

“Wait — he has slipped. It can’t be a hear, Boh. 
Such bears are not found in Arctic Regions.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” muttered Bob. "One is quite 
enough.” 

“ It’s not a hoar at all. It’s a man, Bob. I do believe 
it’s an Esquimaux creature — a savage.” 

The "creature” was certainly rather surprising to 
the Europeans. It was dressed in a kind of bearskin 
jacket with a hood; wore breeches and nioc;ca.sins; had 
no head-gear; and ibhe face was swarthy, or dirty, per- 
hap.s both. The dress was clnmsy-looking, bub no 
doubt useful and warm; though sadly lacking the 
primitive whiteness of the bear-skin, 

“ I wish .ingus was here, he could talk to it perhaps. 



Arbliiir has learned some Esquimaux •words, I think. 
What shall we do?” asked Bob. 

“ Let us make friends — ^nod at him — if the thing is 
a male animal. I believe one can hardly distinguish tho 
sexes, their dres.s is so similar: nod at him — beckon 
him up.” 

The lads beckoned tlie Esquimaux visitor to approach, 
•ivhicli he did, his little eyes gleaming, but not with 
fear or anger. He was not taller than Bob, that is to 
say about five feet two inches, hut very fab and broad, 
with a large head in proportion to his body. When 
this human creature, who bore some resemblance to 
the bear who.s6 pelt he had adopted, came nearer he 
paused and said a word which sounded like ‘'pilietay.” 

“Pill to-day!” exclaimed Tom. “Pie thinks I aw a 
doctor pei’haps, seeing me with an invalid. Hollo! pill 
what?” 

"Pilietay. Cob-loo-nak!” replied the Esquimaux 
with emphasis, and then he proceeded to indulge in 
pantomime, indicating something at a distance, at tho 
same time crying out: 

“ Oomiak-sook — aunay — ^mai ! Pilietay ! ” 

“I don't quite follow you,” remarked Tom. "Would 
you mind saying that again a little slower, Parlez-vous 
-Franqais?” ” 

The Esquimaux shook his head and said some word 
which sonnded like Neg-a-inay, at least that is tlie 
nearest spelling Tom can give it. 

“ Cob-loo-nak!” repeated the stranger, and he pointed 
to the hoys. 

Tom and Boh both nodded at a venture, and the 
Esquimaux man cheered up. They nodded again see- 
ing it pleased him, and repeated the magic word, Cob- 
.loo-naki;; ; 

“Tyma!” he said. “Tyma; chymo!” 

"What o’clock, do you mean?” asked Bob, indicating 
his own watch. 
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“OliyKio, oliymo!" remarked t, he stranger. " Abb!” 

. “ Keemi kiino dar, oh whar,” quoted Tom from an 
old “nigger” melody. “Sing us a song. That’s right.” 

r>ut the man or woman merely nodded and again 
.said, “Pilletayl” : 

“'.riii.s is getting rnonotonons,” remarked Tom in an 
nndortono. “A pill a day is a something a yesu’ — ■ 
what’s the provei’b? I wish I knew hi.s wretched 
crao.k-jaw language. Here is Arthur. Hollo, here, 
Arthur! Estpiimaux: talkeo talkee, Chip chop clierry 
chow, Fol de rol di ri do, and all that. Come hero, 
quick; here’fj a native — a live Hu, sky, as the captain 
would call him.” 

Arthur came running up and ga;i!ecl at the funny 
figure, who stared at him in return. Then Arthur 
made a sign, and pointing to the berg said, or tried to 
say in an interrogative tone: 

“ Igloo r” 

“Na-miok," replied the man, who, by .some special 
providence understood Arthur apparently, for his eyes 
twinkled. “Na-mick; kyack!” 

"What on earth is ho driving at, Arthur?” asked 
Bob, who was greatly interested in the beginning of 
this dialogue. 

“i intended to ask him whether his homo was near 
hoi'e: but be says kyaclc, which means canoe, 'rhere- 
fore I conclude he has come across the Strait, perhaps 
with news of the Annie.” 

"Well done, Arthur!” exclaimed Tom. "Try him 
again. He a.sked ns for some pills.” 

“For what?” cxclaiiiK'.d Arthur. 

“Pills, or a pill- a- day. AVhat’s that in Husky 
Busky language?” 

“ dh, pUleday! That is give me. He wants a pre- 
semt, Tom, not a pill!” 

“ Well, 1 did wonder at hi.s knowing English, and 
knowing it, asking for a pill of all things; but there is 
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no aecoimting for tastes,. Esquimaux may pro.fer pills 
for all I know.” 

Then Arthur began to make signs, and tlio (jaLivfb 
said, “ Cob-loo-nak!” 

" Abb!” replied Arthur nodding. 

"Tyma!” replied the Esq;tiimaux pointing. “Oomiak- 
sook — aunay— ye meek!” 

“Please interpret, Arthur, you are getting on first- 
rate. Plow did you learn this wonderful jargon?” 

“ He gives me to understand, at least 1 fancy bo 
means to say, that there is a large ve-ssel yonder in the 
Straits. Big ship far away over the water, is what he 
actually said.” 

"Piiletay,” suggested the Esquimaux with ; much 
presence of mind. 

“ Give him .something; an old knife if jmu have one.” 

“I have one,” said Bob. “Take it, perhaps he will 
tell us something more. It’s ra.ther fun. Hero, old 
fellow, here's a knife — what's that, eh?'' 

The native’s eyes glistened with cupidity, and he 
grunted out Muck-hammok. 

, “ A muck-hammock ? Is knife all that ? ” asked Tom. 

“Can’t tell you,” replied Arthur. "I suspect so. 
Ghymo?” he asked the man. 

“ Abb,” replied the Esquimaux, as ho pulled out a 
dirty piece of fox-skin in which was wrapped a piecn 
of paper. On the paper was writing, and the writing 
was in English, in George Hamilton’s bold .style. 

“Hurrahi” cried Arthur. “You wj-ctcli,” he continnod, 
shaking his fist at the native, “why didn’t you give 
me this at first? Do you see, Tom, why he wanted 
something? Captain Morris told him to ask for a 
present for the note, and he determined to have the 
pre.sent at once instead of waiting till aftc7-wards.” 

“He naturally prefers the present to the futnve,” 
said Boh. “ A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
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“ Lisfcoij ! Oil, here ai'e Angus and the others. Good 
nows, Angus! Captain Morris and George with the 
A III) if II re all safe, i I iirrah 1” 

" How do you know?” .said Angus breathlessly. 

“This .Esquimaux ha, s brought ns a letter. See, 
Captain I'.lor.vi.s say.s ho is at an island in the Strait — 
Savage Jwlarnl ho calls it, and cannot come up with 
tliis wind, so he has sent the message on the chance of 
lindihg us.” , 

“Jiuzml caiuta,l. We will join him,” said Tom. 

“ blow?” remarked Angus quietly, 

'' In the canoe,” replied Tom. 

Angus then said .something to the E.sqmmaux, who 
shook his head, pointing to us all in turn. “Negga- 
mai,” he .said. 

“ The canoe will not hold us. We must wait until 
a boat can come up. I will write to the captain and 
toll him.” 

So a Pew words were -m’itten across the paper, which 
the 'E.squiniaux concealed carefully, and nodding know- 
ingly at once departed. 

“flow fortunate ho found us!” said Arthur. “We 
might have been far away. It was thoughtful of the 
naptairi.” 

“Well, rather,” .said Cecil. “I do not think you 
younger ones liavo half realized tlie danger. We havt; 
l.)een in daily peril of our livps, I know tliat. Haven’t 
we, .Angus?” 

“Yes, indeed Ave have,” replied the lieutenant gravely. 
“ Andrews and I have been extremely anxiou.s. Had 
not that berg po.stccl itself there the tide would have 
cfirried us ,n,Avay into .the ocean, perhn.ps~it is on the 
move now. The coming of the Esquimaux I reg.ard as 
providential.” 

“ Wliat shall we do ?” asked Cecil. 

"Andrew.s, what do you say?” asked Angus of the 
sailor. 
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“ Well, sir, it isn’t for me -to say; but I think wo had 
better go on board the berg, for this rcanon, she’ll drift 
iis u}) on the tide. The Annie is up yoiuh-r, that 
heathen .said, didn’t he, sir? So wo shall be taken oil 
all the soojier by the captain.” 

“Suppose the iceberg turas upside clown,” said 
Arthur. 

"You are always saying that, Arthur,” remonstral.od 
Tom. “ Do you think icebergs have nothing else to do 
but turn summersaults?” 

“They seldom turn turtle,” said Angus. "Not half 
so often as people think. Now tlien all. Dear a hand. 
Let us get the raft as well as wo can befoi’c the Hood 
makes. We have a very little distance to float across. 
If it was not so cold we might swim.” 

The whole party, except Bob, then sot to worlc, and 
in a very short time a rough raft wa.s fashiomul, The 
oar would servo very well to propel it, the mas.s of the 
icelierg would a.ttract it, and no dilflculty was antici- 
pated by our adventurers. 

Andrev’s and Bob were first carried over by Angus, 
who navigated the raft faiidy into the iee~ci'Ook iu 
which Tom and his cousin had formerly lauded. 'Then 
Angus returned for the others, who all came across at 
once, but the planks wore partly under water with thcj 
i weight. ■ 

“ ilather ticklish,” remarked Angus. “ Now, haul up 
the raft. We may vvant this timber for bartoj-. The 
Esquimaux are very glad of wood.”- 

So the 2’aft was hauled up, hut only just in tune. 
Up came the tide lashing, swirling, and tearing the 
ice. 'The groat berg tremhied. Then came a troimmdous 
shock, then another, and finally a grand and beautiful 
sight was witnessed. 

The arch which we have mentioned a.s overhanging 
the clifis had, by the repeated tidal shocks and the 
sun’s influence, become insecure. This tide settled its 


fate. li) tottered at the base, gave 'way> and with a 
J’earful plunge and a roar which must have >)eon heunl 
two iiiilc'H away, it foil hi a mass of blue and white; 
sonio iJorLioiirt v/oro <lashcd into fragments at tlic' base^ 
of the elifi', but the larger soction fell upon the cud of 
the ic'c-islaiid our adventurers had just quitted, and. 
broke its crust. .A.n iinitiense eahe disappeared, and 
then the rushing tide, c£i,mo on. In ten minute, s the 
little island was dashed and eru.shed up aiuid the, 
hummocks, or carried in pieces to the shore upon the 
crest of the resistless tidal wave which came .swocqiing 
into the crock. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the whole aspect 
of the little cove had been changed. The snow .shelter 
had disappeared, the den was nowhere, the ice had been 
packed up and carried awa.y by Neptune’s orders, and 
a scone of conf\i,sion reigned. The warning bad eunio 
only just in time. 

''Xwful, isn’t it?" wJnspored Cecil. "What would 
have become of us bad we dfdayod our departnro? 
Here we are comparatively safe.” 

"The fall of tliat avcli did u,s good,” said .Andrews. 
" We’ve cut away so much top bamper, and sbc’ll I'ide 
better now. She’,s of)', sir,” he cried. 

“Anyone for tlui .sborc ?” shontc-d Hob. " Iting-a-ding- 
dong. Anyone .L'or the .shore?” 

" Don’t check him, sir,” whispered Andrinv.s to the 
lieutenant. “ Let him keep hi.s spirits np. \V(i msy 
want tliem (dl,” 

Angus nodded. He had been on tlio point of 
rebuking Bob for bis ill-timed levity, but the old 
sailor’s remark made him pause. So ho .smilod, and 
the othoi's laughed outright. 

"Bob is certainly better,” remarked Cecil. “Tim idea 
of a ride on an iccl)erg , seems pleasant. Bob.” 

“ Stumiing!” rq)Ued the boy. “I feel as jol ly ns a 
sand- boy, though why sand-boys should bo so" much 
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jollier than other people I don’t know. Wh«at '/« a 
Siiiid-boy, Angus?” 

“A terra for 'sand-bopper,’ perhaps,” replied the 
lieutenant. “ Do you remen'ibcr the lioppers down at 
Instosv «£ an evening? They were lively and jolly 
enough, so ]>erhap.s .sand-boy is merely a tt;rm for that 
leaping animal on the sand.” 

“ Look! Vve are going along now,” oxclaiined Cecil 
suddenly. “I don't like this at all; let us ciimb up. 
We shall at anyrate have a view from the top and he 
out of danger of falling masses.” 

They all struggled up, but on the whole found 
the ascent easier than they expected. Many large 
piece.s of ice had fallen down since Tom and Dob had 
made the partial ascent, and all traces of the men 
whom they had heard were obliterated. At length the 
fiattish rounded “knubbly” upper part was reached, and, 
greatly to Tom's surprise, .several little pools of water 
were visible in the tiny ice-wells which studded the 
surface of the berg. 

The view was extensive but misty. Some low-lying 
islands 'were visible both up and down the Straits, ami 
jDigus declared he could see some land lying low to the 
.south-west. But the schooner A'linie, even with the 
glass, was not perceptible. 

“ We are fairly off,” said Cecil. "The tide is coming 
up with a vengeance again. The first was only a 
farce — a lever de rideau, here is the pihe de re- 
sistance.” 

“We are fortunate indeed,” said Andrews. "Did 
you ever hear such a roaring ? Listen!” 

Thousands and thou.sands of tons of ice were at th.'it 
moment being lifted up, and were heaving about, slid- 
ing down, churning and surging in the water, which 
jetted up many feet into the air. Great maKse.s 
humped and swirled about, and some hummocks earao 
crashing against the iceberg; but the mountain did not 
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rnin(i Huch puny antagonists, and proceeded up the 
Stvait proudly floating, and lifting gently with the 
swell. . , • , ■ ' 

“(■'an you see the Annie, Angus?” 

" TNo,” ho re.phed. " We aliall bo in a fix if we cannot 
siglit her before the tide turns. Let ns rig up a pole 
and make a signal. The oar will do.” 

U]iou the highest point of the berg the oar wfis 
fixed, and a red kcrcliief which Andrews took from 
his neck was tied to the improvised flagstaff. 

"If this berg is sound there is no danger,” said 
Andrews. “ But if she’s rotting, as I am afraid she is, 
we shall run a fearful risk. We may go any time.” 

This cheerful remark naturally tended to put the 
whole party into high spirits! The chance of being 
carried over by the berg was becoming more and more 
certain, and unless rescue came the young adventurers 
had small hopes. 

“ Boys,” said Angus, after a pau.9e, “ we must make 
up our minds to our danger. 1 have great h()pes of 
that Esquimaux. He came probably fi'oin some of the 
islands in the Strait — the Middle Savage Island, I sus- 
pect. If so, he will on this tide find the Amde. On 
the ebb with the nor’-wester she will rmi down, if 
possible, to us. Now, we must cheer up, and when we 
are rescued, then, lads, we’ll run south dh'oet for 
IJngava Bay. 1 am sorry wo did not wait in Belle 
Isle Strait, for we are certainly in a greater' one 
now.” 

The lads looked grave; the iceberg was by no means 
steady, and great pieces contimuilly fell away. Day 
dcclinoi 1, Tile moon rose, and the eflbet was grand in the 
extreme but of .short duration. ’J’he sun again I'o.se; 
the tide bad turned. The berg would race down the 
current again to the Atlantic, and no hope remained. 

Tired out, the lads had found as safe a nook as 
possible upon the great berg, which turned round and 
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round, .sometimes lurching in a manner very painfully 
suggestive to Angus and the sailor who kcjjt waieli 
together. 

Will she lastj Andrews?” 

“ I doubt it, sir, unless she drops some of the stoc'ple 
youder. That peak may pull her over.” 

“ Can we detach it, think you?” 

“ It’.s a mountain, sir — a mountain in itself. We 
might try; have you any powder to spare?” 

" Yes,” replied Angus. 

; “ Then we'll undermine it, It won't take long to dig 
into the thin part there. My howic will do some .ser- 
vice, and that .spike you picked up will help. Gome 
along, sir.’k 

These two determined men advanced very cautiously 
along the rugged .surface of the glacier, for such it may 
ho termed. These tremendous bergs are detached from 
the ice-bound coa.st of M.eta and other “ten-a incognita.” 
The currents carry them out, and they are feared by 
the fishermen, because, independently of tho chances of 
overturiring, there is always a “ tide” .setting in against 
a large berg. Sometimes they burst and aro exploded 
into thousands of fragments. 

The upper portion, which the venturesome lieutenant 
and his companion were about to break of, was a kind 
of obelisk of shorter and rounder form than usual. 
The base was perched upon a “pediment,” wliich .sup- 
ported it in a most marvellous wa.y. I’lien a great 
mass uproRo, and finally the obelisk .stood up sjiurkling 
and heautilul, seamed by tho most lovely blue, a lapis 
lazuli blue, and amethyst. 

To the huso of this .splendid tower or oheli.sk the 
men climbed with difficulty. But a re .sting -place 
was found. Sailors wore not likely to feel giddy even 
perched up ns they were on tho .slippery sia’ffl,ce while 
the horgwas rolling and dipping in a manner which 
would have made some people ill. Andrew's dug 


away tho ieo tmd Angus assisted Mm. In about an 
hour a vory considerable hole was excavated. 

“'Wo forgot one thing, remarked Angus, “We have 
no fuse to lire our mine.” 

“ 'We will fire at it,” replied Andrews. “ The ignited 
wad will soon explode the mine, and I do not think 
we shall want much powder. I’ve seen a berg break 
after a shot; the concussion sent it over. But look 
here, sir, here’s a pleasant welcome.” 

Scarcely had he spoken when the fog rose. One of 
those wonderfully sudden dianges which the Strait is 
notorious for came down upon the water. A few 
moments before the sun had been shining, the air had 
been generally clear and warm. Suddenly from the 
northern coast down some gully came the puff of wdnd 
and enveloped the land and sea in a chilling mist. The 
wind increased and drove the berg along southwards 
and eastward. 

This sudden reaction damped the ardour of the 
workers as effectually as it would have dan>ped their 
powder had it been exposed. Then came a shift of 
wind, and under the blast the hardy sailors had to 
scramble down from their somewhat precarious posi- 
tion to the comparative safety of the main berg. The 
ice-mountain awmyed and rolled, and Angus believed 
the last hour for him and his friends had come. 

“ Let us huny hack and find the boys,” ho cried. 
“ There is no chance for us, Andrews. This fog will 
he our death-warrant,” 

Andrews said nothing. He retraced his stops cau- 
tiously, followed by Angus. In five minutes the party 
were all united again. The uneasy and half-frozen 
sleepers wore awakened, the state of affairs explained, 

Arthur, for a wonder, took a more cheerful view of 
the .situation, “ It was certainly wonderful,” says Bob 
in his diary, “ to see how old Arthur picked up his 
courage in emergencies.” Yes, Bob, and others of tl io 


“ It is no doubt a veiy serious question/’ said Artlmr 
slowly, “and we cannot deny tliat we arc in a iix. 
lint 1 suggest we Hre minute-guns to lot (Japtaiu 
Isloi'iis itnow we are here. Our Hag ciumot be se(;n, 
but our shots will be heard.” 

“Tii'avo, Arthur! We will fire in parties oi' three 
alternately, 'fhe three guns will surely bo lieard. 
Now', you, Tom, and Cecil shall begin. With blank 
cartridge load.” 

'I'hey had no cartridges, but the powder %vas put 
clorvn and a wad rammed on the top of it until the 
ramrod sprang right up out of the barrel. (Readers 
must remember that our young people genei’ally used 
the old style of arm because of the difficulty of ob- 
taining cartridges, altliough they had a small supply 
on board the scliooner.) 

The lads were ready. “Firo!” cried Angus. 

Three shots burst simultaneously forth. An echo 
came back from the great obelisk, and rolled tiway 
across the Straits. 

After a minute had elapsed Angus again gave the 
word and another volley succeeded. Then in due course 
a third. After the fourth a sharp sound which was 
not the echo came to the ears of the party. 

“A signal!” cried Angus, ll'he Annie is near!" 

" Too much like a ride crack,” replied Andx*ews. 

“Fire again, boys,” said Angus. “Load and fire. 
Now! Let us all shoot this time, and shout!” 

A fifth volley from six guns and a roar from six 
pairs of lungs were succeeded by a louder sound. 'I’ben 
a fearful roar, a rasping, crashing, rushing avalfuudm 
of sound succeeded, a series of plunges foUow'od, tlion 
silence — deep ! 

The berg remained almost unmoved, the plunging 
had ceased. b 


'J'HE “ANNIE’S”- KEPI,Y. 


“The pinnacle has fallen,’ said Andi'ews. “The 
powder did it in a way we did not calculate on. Three 
cheers! the fog is lifting.” 

Throe loud cheers wei'e given and repeated; and 
v,dion the aoiind had died away there came back 
through the rising mist a shaip Hat slap, or concnssi^jn, 
which seemed to rise from the water on the south 
side. ' , 


“A gun, sure enough,” shouted Cecil. "The A'nrwe 
I’ll bet. Huzza, huzzal” 



CHAPTER XYl. 


RESCUED FEOM THE ICEBEIIG — A DISGUSSTON — OF.li' 
UNGAYA— AERIVAl Oli- THE ESQUIMAUX OOMIACJK. 


IjuZZA, indeed! The treacherous fog lifted 
almost as suddenly as it had descended. 
Another shot, which was answered. Then 
a cheer came up from the sea, "A'linie's 
ahoyl” . ' 

“Annie ahoy!” shouted Andrews through his hands, 
speaking-trumpet fashion. "All well!” 

"Thank God!” came up in stentorian tones through 
the trumpet. "I’ll stand by the berg!” 

"Come\'ound to leeward,” shouted Angus, "and lower 
a boat.” 

"Ay, ay,” replied the captain. "If I can. .I’ll send 
a boat anyway,” 

.But the wind was rather drifting the Annie again, st 
the berg, and it was with some Tittle difficulty that 
Captain Morris “claw’d off" the ma,ss of ice. The 
fog continued to clear off, the sun came out, arnl then 
the adventurers perceived the trim schooner standing 
off to clear the berg, and run under its lee. 

The waving of hats and the cheering mu.st have 
astonished anyone within hearing and within view of 
the berg. The schooner was smartly handled and boro 
up, not coming very close to the iceborg, heeauso had 
Captain Morris done so he would have been becalmed 
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and drifted on the berg. So he beat off and on while 
the boat was pulled rapidly to the little icy cove, by 
•s^hleli the party wore already awaiting their rcscucr-s. 

The water was several feet deep in this tiny harboiu*, 
<1)1(1 at the bottom could bo .seen the ice — ^for the berg 
.Hc.omed perfectly solid — and looking that peculiar 
“ taumy green” w-bich ice invariably assumes in such 
circumstanees. The party glanced upwards at the 
magniticent mass, at the awfulness of which they 
shuddered. 

" I do not think I was ever so glad to quit any place 
as I am to leave this old berg,” said Tom. “It is grand, 
certainly, but more imposing at a distance." 

“Which lends enchantment,” added Bob, “We are 
all delighted to say ‘farewell,’ oh, berg!” 

“ Good-bye, iceberg,” said they all. “ Hurrah, here’s 
George! Well steered, George! What cheer?” 

" What cheer!” replied George. “Well, considering 
yoxiF Crusoe mode of proceeding, I think you all look 
I)retty fit. Why, Bob, what’s the matter?” 

“Nearly died, George. We’ve had a dreadful time. 
Never mind now. Tom saved me.” 

“No joke that, my dear boy. Now for the schooner. 
Give way, men.” 

“Lucky you fired those shots,” remaT-ked George, as 
the boat,impelled by four sturdy rowers, dashed thro))gh 
the water. “We bad almost despaired when the fog 
fell so suddenly, and the bei-g was out of sight. What 
a thundering row you made!” 

“ T!io ice piimacle fell,” said Angus. “ Andrews and 
I picked it c'lbout a bit, and the firing settled tlie matter. 
Hero wo arc. Well, it is worth being away to !)e wel- 
comed back!” . 

Such a meeting as it was! The captain and crew 
came and shook liands, cheered and shook hands ,again, 
Comments were freely passed, and the faithful An- 
drews was specially rewarded. Then Angus addressed 


fclin men, and said he thanked them and their brave 
cnptain.to -whom he would speak privately. “Pmfcnow,” 
he continued, “I will only say to yon tlrit your jiay 
siiall be doubled for the time yon were cniisiiu;' t'ui- us; 
and we will have an extra allowance oi' gvog .at once 
to celebrate our return.” 

But Captain Morris would have no more apealiin!-'. 
He ordered all hands the grog, but in.sisted ou Angus 
and the younger one.s liaving Ksoine hot footl, and turn- 
ing in. Tlii.s sonsihle advice wa.s acted on. '^riio meal 
which had been preparing wa.s eaten, and full justice 
done to it after the daily bear-meat allowance. Then 
all the wanderers turned in. 

"Head her for ITngava,” was Angus’ orders as he 
went to his crib. " We have had enough of experiment- 
ing with ice and Meta. We must begin onr search in 
earnest. Ho for Labrador!” 

“All right, sir,” said the captain. “The wind will 
run us down, hut we must mind the ice-drift. Ungava 
i.s an ugly place so early in the season. The tides nudi 
in there awfully. I’d rather run back and work up the 
coast again.” 

“ Too late,” said Angus, as he turned in. '‘Here we 
are well to the westward. Wo can make TJngava first 
and deliberate after.” ■ . 

So saying he turned round, lay doum, and in five 
minutes was fast asleep. The boys bad all anticipated 
him, and their heavy breathing told how greatly tliey 
needed re.st, and how thoroughiy they were enjoying it. 

Captain Morris turned away, muttering to George 
Hamilton confidentially: 

“No, sir; not me! You don’t catch me trying to put 
into TJngava Bay this time o’ year. I’ll venture to mu- 
tiny thi.s time, and slip down the coast to Hehrfm or 
jMain. A few hundred miles more or less don’t matter 
when pleasure is the only businos,s.” 


So tliG captain gave ordora accordingly. The boys 
and Aligns still slept To the eastward and soxithward 
the Annie Hew steailily, aided by wind and current 
Tho Hoventy-second degree was passed; and the great 
iJay oi! Ungava opened up> to the southward lioi'oro 
Angus awoke. 

“ Bless me, I must have, slept hours,” he exclaimed. 
".Hollo, captain, are we in Ungava .Bay yet?” , 

" No, sir, and we will never be, I hope. It’s down 
south of us. Ye can see Akpatok Island with the 
gla.ss.” 

“.But I wanted to make for Ungava.” 

" You can’t enter the bay until the middle of August, 
and if you remain until September you can't get out! 
So I say, don’t attempt it!” 

"But there is a fort there. Fort Ohimo. From the: 
men in charge I can gain information. We must search 
for the Talisman, and one of the directions given i.s to 
land at Fort Ohimo.” 

“Whoever gave any such directioms didn’t know what 
he was talkin’ of. Bather old man, I take it!” 

“Wiry?” asked Angus, much surprised. The boys, 
too, had been aroused, and were listening to the dls- 
, cussion. 

“Why ! because Fort Chinio was abandoned some 
years ago. There’s no one there. You can’t get vd'Kit 
don’t exist! No, sir, let ua make for Nain, or even for 
Esuuimaux Bay down east. What’s your trouble?” 

Angus promised to enlighten him when the boys 
had come on dock. A.fter dinner the directions for the 
finding of tho '.I'ali.sman would be submitted to the 
captain, whose shrewd common sense Angus hoped to 
profit by. 

The younger members of the expedition, who had 
quite recovered their normal elasticity after |jood food 
and a lo.tig rest, came on deck, and a discussion arose. 
After dinner Angus, according to arrangement, pro- 


duced all tlie papers -which he had brought with him. 
Then George flainilton, the captain, and the others all 
sat down in the cabin to arrange definite plans. 

" Captain Morris,” began Angus, “yon are already 
aware of! tho circumstances which have compcllod us 
to come and search for what we have reason to bollove 
wili prove a hidden treasure. Our future, wo laidsr- 
stand from the will of the eccentric Captain iWood— 
Hudson’s Bay agent — ” 

“ Very eccentric!” interjected Morris. 

“Our future,” continued Angus, “will depend upon 
the success of our mission. My dearest Iiopes -vvill 
then be fulfilled, our general happiness, I hope, se- 
cured.” 

"Hear, hear!” cried Cecil. 

" And much that is valuable will be recovered. H ow, 
Captain Morris, tell me your opinion. You say we 
must not put into Ungava Bay. The Talisman we 
seek is, I fancy, in the interior; bxit I must confess the 
landmarks arc not described as clearly as one could 
wish. The latitude and longitude are given, fi8'25 
west, 53'22 north. 

“■Why, my goodness, that’s not the bay or tbore- 
abouts,” exclaimed the captain, “it’s inland, miles!” 

“ Exactly so,” replied Angus, “ and therefore I said. 
Put into Ungava Bay as the nearest point.” 

Captain Morris rubbed his head doubtfully, and 
asked to see the papers. “This would bring u.s far 
belowFort Cbimo,” he said. “How, to mycertain know- 
ledge, that fort was quitted in 18i2, find this docu- 
ment is dated 1854. So you may depend the old 
gentleman was under a mistake. He fancied the .sta- 
tion! Now, when was ho up here?” 

“We can only surmise from the papers. We know 
he was here in Labrador, fishing or exploring for some 
years with tho Company.” 

“ He mast have made a mistake," said tho captain. 


“ Seareoly likely,” Kepliod Georgo. “ TTand nio tlie 
paper;-;, Angus. 'Why, man,” he exclainiod, " tlri-s i.s not 
■ the old gentleman’s 'wtitingl’k 

“No,” replied Angn.s blushing slightly; "it ia a copy. 
Tlie originals 1 lel't with M'r. Tracey. Annie copied it.’' 

“'Whew!” whistled Cecil. 

“ That accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nut,” added 
Torn. 

"It’s rather mixed, Angus. The dear girl has ap- 
parently taken latitude for longitude, and .see here — 
where is lasquimaux itiver?” 

“Hamilton Inlet?” exclaimed Captain Morris. “Oh, 
that’s eastward a good hit.” 

“'W’hat’s the longitude?” inquired George practi- 
cally, with a busine.ss-like air. 

The captain consulted his chart, and said, "The 
entrance of the bay lies Si" 23' n., 57 “ 25' w.” 

“Then iknnio has muddled it somehow. Let me 
SCO,” continued George, examining the papers. “ In the 
first place 1 believe the G8'25 west, in her copy, is 
west; the 53'22 N., which comes after, will tally near 
enough i Now let us compare notes. Angus, have you 
the originals or any original papers?” 

" I have a raomoranduin of the will, and an original 
paper attached to it, in my box.” 

“ Lot us have them,” said the captain. " A young 
lady cannot he supposed to know latitude and longi- 
tude alwaj^s. Sixty-eight wc.st in that latitude would 
bring us to the Lake Oamupi.scaw, which is about 350 
miles from Tj'ngava, There was once a post there; but 
the old gontloiuan, I am pretty sure, never ventured 
so far inland as that. No, Mr. Hamilton, your idea is 
the correct one. He lauded at Hamilton Inlet. Here’s 
Mr. Fowler. Well, sir?” 

“ This paper speaks of mi.ssion' buildings and moun- 
tains. Are there any mountains near the bay you 
mention ?” asked Gooi’go. 

( 820 ) Ii 
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A WHiB-GOOSE GHASE. 


'• Covtahily,” replied the captain. “ The Mealy Moun- 
tains run down close to the lake shore, near lligolotte. 
IE we try on the map for the latitude and longii.nde oi' 
Rigolette, I should not be surprised if wo found it 
something like what Mr. Hamilton suggests is the 

right spot.” ' > - : ■ ^ , T ' 

“ I’ll look,” cried Tom. " I’ll get the map.” 

He returned with an atlas and made a little calcu- 
lation, measuring as closely as possible. 

“ It is not far oti'” 

“M^ell, Rigolette is a post of the Company. You 
may depend the young lady made a mistake; and Mr. 
Fowler, as in duty bound, thought her right. It is 
simple enough, sir.” 

“ I suspect we have got to the root of the matter,” 
said Angus, who was rather vexed. “ We have had a 
wild-goose chase, though, all up the Strait, and run. 
many serious risks. I am extremely sorry Annie made 
such a mistake in copying. It might have cost us dear.” 

Nobody said anything. The danger was now over, 
and so far as the expedition was concerned the ex- 
perience gained was not unwelcome. Toni winked at 
Bob, and whispered after a pause; 

“ I’ll teU .Annie she nearly kiUed us both.” 

“Hush!” said Bob. “Angus is worried enough, and 
Annie will fret, to death if you say anything in your 
letters at any time about this mistake.” 

“ I was only joking. Bob. Annie would just woriy. 
So we’ll say nothing.” 

“ Now,” said Angus after a pause, “ what shall wo do ? 
Shall we go south direct, or explore a little as we pro- 
ceed. Here’s July nearly out, remember.” 

“ Oh, let us explore,” cried Cecil. “ Let us laud and 
see — ” 

“ Land and sea I ” interrupted Bob. “ Which ? ” 

"Bob, you are getting bad again. I was in hopes 
the ice had frozen up your puns. .Let us land and see 
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the people, the Esquimaux, their huts, and all about 
them. Onn’b we lan<l, captain?” 

“We’ll run down to Cape Oliidleigh, and see what 
the ice is like,” replied the captain. “ But my advice 
i,s, go to Hopedaic. We can look isi at Nain and otlicr 
place, s, and .study the Huskies if you like. But you 
won’t like them.” 

“As we ara here,” .said Arthur’, “I vote we see all 
we can. We are never likely to come again.” 

“hlo,” said George, “1 won’t, you may be sure.” 

“What is Ungava Bay like, captain?” asked Angu.s. 
“Have you ever landed there?” 

No, never. I tried once, but the currents are awful. 
The tide soinetimes rises seventy feet, so you may 
imagine the nice time you have if the wind is north- 
east. The current from Eesolution rushes ,sla.p into the 
bay and keeps the ice in. The coast is rugged.” 

“Well, then, there is nothing to be gained by land- 
ing. We may as well run along the coa.st to Hebron or 
Nain,” .said Angus. “If we see anything very intere-sting 
we will land or explore the islaiuls. Captain, we will 
leave it to you — you will put us on the track.” 

“ I’ll show you something, young gentlemen. Ton 
shall have a seal-hunt if you like. I will stand in a 
bit, and peihap.s some of the Hu.skic.s will come up. 
They are a queer race.” 

The captain gave the necessary orders; and then 
Tom, Arthur, and Cecil que.stioncd him concerning the 
Esquimaux. 

“ Why are they called Esquimaux, anyway?” inquired 
Tom. "What does it mean?” 

“Eatons of raw meat,” re 2 ilied the captain. '“Ash- 
Id-mai’ the Indians called them; and I may tell you, 
the Indians liave frequent rows with the flcsh-eater.s,” 

“'Then there are Indians in Labrador?” said Bob, 
who had been listening. 

“ Yes, mountaineer Indians and Nasquapots. The 
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lOl'mcr call the latter ‘heathens;’ hnt in some boohs I 
have read I see it means a person who stain Is upi'i,n'ht, 
] can’t decide. But Labrador is by no means such a 
Lad place. The climate in Binnmcr is hot and pleasant; 
huiiling, fi.shing, and sealing is always going on. Vou 
must dre.ss aceoi’dingly and rough it; but worso t]iing.s 
happen at sea.” 

“What are these, captain?" inquired. Tom, indicating 
some dark objects in the water. 

“Kyacks,” replied the captain, “We shall have a 
few Ungava Esquimaux on board. Now you will see 
some fun; you will laugh when the ladies arrive, I’ll bet!” 

“These are not women — are they?” asked Cecil. 

"Yes, that’s a woman’s boat. Queer critters, Esqui- 
maux. They’re dying out fast here. But if wo can 
get ashore you tuiW be surprised.” 

The largo boat “ manned ” by women, as the captain 
said, rapidly ap])roached. This kyack was much larger 
than the one that the lads had already seen, which 
only contained one man — the ine,s.sengcr, Tom in- 
quired for him. 

“I rewarded him," replied the captain. “He got 
some wood and a knife. He was well paid. Here 
come the ladies, young gentlemen.” 

The ladies were a considerable distance off then, and 
some difficulty would he experienced by them ere they 
could reach the schooner. The ice, they could see, was 
thick in the bay, and the snow still covered the in- 
hospitable .shore. Great bits of ice were continually 
breaking off, but the iron hand of winter bad scarcely 
yet loosed it.s hold upon Ungava. Between the schooner 
and the island, on which some great beehives could be 
discerned alongside a few brnts lay ice, tben water, 
then ice again. The schooner lay some distance out, 
hut a north-easter would have driven her up upon the 
floe ill an hour. 

The Esquimaux had perceived them, and had made 
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prepai'ations for visiting the schooner. Men put off in 
kvacks, which they managed with wondei'ful dexterity; 
then quitting them the canoeists dragged them over 
the ice to tlie open watoi’, and they skimmed over tlie 
wavo.s like laths propelled by paddles. The manner in 
which the men navigated the kyacks was a soui’ce of 
wonder to tlie bojes, who wore all good oa.r.smen and 
could canoe, but not in the fashion of the E.squiinanx. 
Dull and heavy as the E.sqminaux may appear on land, 
he become, s a different being in hi.s trusty kyack. 

“ I darasfry we shall see some sport presently,” said 
Captain Morris. " But we must keep a good look-out 
for a change. We should be in a tight place if the 
wind come out of the north. It’s rather early in the 
.season to be up here. The ice is thicker, too, and it’s 
scarce spring up here in this spot.” 

“All the better, ” said Tom. “We can have a nice 
Arctic hunting expedition. We can catch seals on the 
ice yonder, and birds on the islands lower down.” 

“ You’ll have enough Arctic work in throe days if a 
snow-storm catches us here. The Huskies have only 
ju.4t begun their ‘toupics.’” 

“What’s a toothpic, captain?” asked Bob — "an 
Esquimaux toothpic, I mean.” 

“Toupic!” replied the captain — “a hut or tent, the 
Esquimaux dwelling.” 

“ I thought ‘ igloo ’ was the name of the house,” said 
Cecil. 

“Yes, the snow-hou.se. See them beehives — well, 
thos(3 are ‘ igloos.’ The other erection near the cliff is 
a ' toupic’ — the .summer-house.” 

“Then those beehives aro houses?” said Bob, “Are 
they made of snow, Angus?” 

“ They aro,” replied Angus — " blocks of ice and sno\v, 
They melt away generally in the summer. But the 
lisquimaux can build again in autumn, and have a new 
house evexy yeai* — no rent, no taxes.” 


“I sliQuld like very much to go aahoro and see fche 
inside before the snow 'melts. The Huskies live there, 
I suppose ’d’ said Arthur. 

“Yes, each family in. a hut or igloo. It in not the 
pleasantest place to live in, I can assure you,” said 
Gaptain Morris. 

“.After the people have gone wo will try .and re.ac]i 
the shore,” he continued. “But we must he careBil. 
If the ice break up suddenly, or, what would be worse, 
re-form, as it docs sometimes in late seasons, wo shall 
have a bad time — ^the Mimfe may be ‘ nipped,’” 

“Not much fear,” remarked Angus. “The your is 
too far advanced. The winter certainly has anchored 
here, though. It’s very late for so much ice — ^isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir; so we may have more to do than we bar- 

S ,ined for. The ice never clears out of this till near 
e end of August — more than a month ahead yet. 
It’s pi'etty chilly, I can tell you.” 

“Here comes the oomiak. Now We shall see the 
Esquimaux ladies. How well they paddle! — I say, 
they do make the canoe fly alongl” cried Tom. 

“ Hurrah! hxirrah I” cheered the hoys. 

A refspouse was given by a “hey-heying” which 
came across the water, .and then with redoubled ardour 
the great kyack was driven over the sea, walking the 
waters literally like a thing of life, and with a speed 
which no one who has not seen the E,squiinaux in his 
boat can quite appreciate. 


CHAPTER XYII. 

THE HtTSKIES COME ON BOJiBI) — THETB MANNEItS ANT) 
CUSTOMS — SOME IvYACK RACES AND SPORTS — THE 

captain’s story or the bear. 


HE oomiak, or woman’s boat, was now close 
alongside the schooner. All the lads pressed 
to the bulwarks to see the ladies paddle 
teas! their own canoe — and veiy well they did 
it. The men in single kyacks, or “kayacks,” kept 
aloof, thinking that the gentler sex might as well pave 
the way to a barter. ^ . 

" They are cpiite tame, I suppose,” said Cecil to the 
captain. 

“Well — yes,” he replied slowly. "They won’t hurt 
us if we don’t hurt them. They may try to steal a 
little, specially iron. Hear that, Mr. Boh?” 

"Yes,” replied Bob. “You mean some feai’fnl joke, I 
daresay. B\it my joking days have all pas,sed, Captain 
Morris. Puns ai-e now re]inqui,shed,” 

“Oh, hope not — only bad ones like mine! Hero 
come our new friends. They scarcely look fit for a 
ball-room, now — do they?” 

'The E.squimaux ladies keep their boat to themselves, 
as a rule; occasionally a man steers it, hut he is an old 
man. The oomiak is covered with seal-skin, like the 
kyack; it is about thirty feet in lengtlj and about six 
feet wide. The women handle their large canoes with 


ranch dexterity, ant! in the present instance they ex- 
cited the admiration of the sailors as well as Idie less 
experienced young travellers. 

A considerable hubbub arose when the question of 
boarding was broached. IS'o young woman liked to 
venture alone. Bub the initial difficulty overcome, one 
lady wa.s quickly followed by another, and in time six 
liistprimaux bcUea were standing gazing round in sur- 
pvi.sft at the young .sailors. Many kyack.s came along- 
aido also, and the crew wore cautioned by Captain 
Morris not to permit any of the men to penetrate into 
the cabin. 

The inveterate diymo or kimo was pronounced, and 
various articles were soon exchanged for native decora- 
tions. The wood which the lads had recovered wa.s 
specially in demand, the term for it being "karrack.” 

"Karrackl karrack!” cried the men like so mairy 
landrails; and within a short time the spare spars and 
some hiose logs were prolitaVdy di.spo,sed of for ivory 
and seal-skins. There is very little wood in the coun- 
try, and so the natives vahte it to a degree which can 
scarcely be appreciated by us. 

When the ladies first came on dock it was as mireh 
as the boys could do to re-strain their laughter. Bob 
and Tom spluttered like porpoises, and finally turned 
away to the companion-hatch, whore they fairly 3:oared. 
The walking of the belles was the most ludicrous '.sight 
they Imd ever seen, and the co.stume so fully displayed 
was unique. ■ 

i’iuture a stouti.sh, .shorti.sh, du.sky woman attired in 
seal-skin boots, and trousers which reacli to tlie hip.s, 
where they are joined by a “body garment” of seal- 
skin. But the peculiar over-dro,ys is the article -which 
astonishes the visitor most. It bears a curious I’c.sem- 
blance to the "claw-hammer” coat — the dre.ss-coat of 
the gentleman of our day. A long tail hangs dowm to 
the calf of the leg, like a kangaroo’s appendage, aliout 
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four incheK wide, and a smaller flap in front — the 
“dreas-eoat” being hollowed away at the sides; a hood 
in wliioli a baby is frequently carried completes the 
charming picture, 

When the E.squirnaux lady walks she “limps” along. 
There i.s no grace in her gait; and each time she plumps 
down a fooii, with a "li.st” to port or starboard, a-s the 
case may bo, the tail wc have mentioned slaps against 
her legs; for she requires no dre.ss-iraprover to extend 
the ornament which dangles from the waist. The pro- 
spect was not improved by the .slight rolling of the 
schooner, and altogether our young people were greatly 
entertained^ . 

The linst word the spoke.swoman uttered, was Pille- 
tay! — a demand for a present. Scarcely had the word 
been uttered than the others in chorus called out 
“Pilletay! Pilletay!” until the cajjtain was half mad. 
Ho made them each a present, and the lads bestowed 
a few trifles upon the prettiest girls, which the dusky, 
but not sweet, la.sses, accepted with much wide-mouth 
smiling. Conversation was decidedly limited, but the 
captain made an agreement to go a.8hore and visit their 
viuage. 

The Esquimaux would not go, thej’’ wished to re- 
main on hoard. This the captain would not permit. 
He considered that the interview had lasted quite long 
enough, for the natives are not quite the plcasante,st 
companions, nor is their odour that of eau de Cologne. 
So he gave orders to wear ship and run out into the 
Straits. Then tliere was "racing and chasing o’er 
Canobie Lea.” The men who had ventured up at once 
bolted, regaining their kyacks with great agility. The 
womeu — or girls — bumped heavily aci’oss the deck, and 
chattered in a discordant manner. The big boat wa.s 
pulled alongside, and then, with raany bows, smiles, and 
much laughter, the lady visitors left the .schooner, though 
they were recalled, aaj'.s Tom, for many a day after. 
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■ ARB THEY SAVAGES? 


“Poor croatnros!” exclaimed Cecil. “They arc in- 
deed savages. I think all the roiiiance 1 luid entor- 
t.iinod ronceining E-iqiiiinatix, the sloighs, do.,s, sjjoi I 
anrl iishing, will never return. They are greasy, ovil- 
smelling savages.” . 

“ Scarcely savages,” re?narked Angu.s. “ They have 
a language, which is intolligihlc. They are hcing cou- 
vort(Kl by degi'ces. They are honest to each other, not 
cruel, but will plunder strangens.” 

“Ateii’t they cruel!” exclaimed the captain. “Did 
you see that old man in the stern of the oouiiak?” 

“Yes,” said Arthur, “He is a perfect fright — a 
skeleton. He won’t last long, poor fellow!” 

“ lie will not,” replied the captain. “ They wdll kill 
him in a couple of days.” 

"Murder him! — stab him!” exclaimed Arthur, 

“No; merely shut him up in a snow-hou.se 
yonder. There’s plenty of snow loft yet, and they’ll 
leave him to die there. It’s only a custom.” 

“It can’t be. Do you really mean it, captain?” 

“ I understood the women to say so. He knows his 
fate, and doesn’t seem to mind.” 

“ Caimot we prevent it?” asked Angus. 

“How? We cannot interfere. The natives would 
attack us. These fellows are not Christians. They 
are the ‘savage untutored’ up here. Below at Hope- 
dale or Invucktoke you might have a chance.” 

“Let us inquire,” said Arthur. "We will go ashore 
and find out. What do these men want?” 

“ They have come to .show us what they can do with 
their kyaeks. We will make them race for u.s. It is 
splendid fun. Isn’t it, Mr. Fowler?” 

" Yes,” replied Angus, “ I have seen them off Green- 
land. We will offer them prizes— a chunk of wood, or 
a kiufe, or tobacco.” 

The men came nearer, and the captain, assisted by- 
Arthur and Angus, had little difficulty in porsuuditi'g 


the Esqinmaux. men to compete. A piece of tobacco 
\Ya-3 ilie pi'lze for the first race. 

Each man took his station, and at the firing of a 
pistol in ortliodo.'s fashion the blades of the paddles 
llashed into the water. The paddles revolved with 
Iremondons rapidity. Tlie light craft flew over the 
.sjnaJ] waves. The pace was tremenilons, and yet to 
the stra.iigtir.s the exertion appeared very little. Tlie 
body wa.s leapt beautifully balanced, the wriusfcs rvhirlcd 
the blades around in perfect circles, and the kyacks 
simply flew through, or rather over, the water, skim- 
ming from wave to wave like sea-birds. 

“Beautiful!” cried Tona. “My man will win. Here 
he comes, an easy first.” 

“Hot he!” cried Arthur. “My fellow has shot out 
now. See! he is loading. Ha! ha!” 

“ There is a little bit of ice in the way of my man,” 
remarked Bob. “ He will lose the race. He must go 
round the ice. What a stupid to take that course! 
I’ve lost my little bet — a new knife. Wretch!” ho 
exclaimed to the unconscious canoeist. 

“Never you mind, sir,” whi,spered Captain Morris. 
“ Mour man will win.” 

“Win!” whispered Bob. “Why, he’s got to go 
round that barrier of ice. It’s quite two feet wide, 
and as deep as the mainmast. He’ll lose twenty 
yards.” 

“You’ll see,” said the captain. “I’ll back the little 
man,” ho cried, “ Mr. Bob wins.” 

“lIoTio! done!” cried both Arthur and Tom. “We’ll 
take your hot in seal-skin gloves — a pair each. Hurrah 
for our fell ow.s!” 

“ Wait a minute!” said the captaim 

The smallest rower w?xs still holding his own, but, 
a.s Bob had feared, the small jutting piece of ice would 
compel him to fall hack by turning him out of his 
straight coarse. The other men were paddling direct 
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for fhe sdiooner, which was again iying to. .Brit the 
little luan still paddled towards the ice i’rn.nlieally. _ 

“He’ll lo.se, you’ll see. There, he mud turn,” cried 
Toiu. “Boh, t’m sorry for you. He had tho short 
.side before, and but for tho ice would have a good 
chance.” 

As Tom wa,s .speaking the “ little man ” came on, and 
evej-yone expected to see him dashed to pieces on tho 
ice-reef. But to Bob’s delight, and to the chagrin of 
Arthur and Tom, the kyiick was driven lightly ovar 
the breakwater, and in a moment slid into the water 
on the other side.” 

" Splendidf” shouted Bob. " My man win.s.” 

" Told you so,” remarked tho captain. “ I guessed 
his game. Here he comes in now, hand over hand. 
Ho gained five yards hy that jump.” 

The kyacks came skimming along — Bob’s man fore- 
mo.st — and in three minutes more ho won tlio very 
exciting race by half a length. 

“ I’ll trouble you for the gloves the first opportunity,” 
said Boh, "Now I’ll reward my jockey.” 

" We will make them do something better,” said the 
captain, “ These fellows can work their kyacks in a 
way that will astonish you.” 

The men came on board. The winner was re- 
warded, and each of the others got a small present. 

Then the captain, with much pantomime, made a 
reqne.st, holding up two knives and a fine log of wood, 
which was in itself a pi’ize. The men smiled and con- 
sulted, then dashed into tho kyacks again, and circled 
round. . 

“ Wliat is the next performance?” inquired Tom. 

“You will sec,” said the captain. “I guc.s.y they 
will about astonish you this time.” 

“’I’hoy have astonished me already,” replied Tom. 
“Tl}e}'' are certainly wonderful canoei.sfe,” 

Wliile the hoys and the members of the ciw were 


speculating concerning the next feat, the Esquimaux 
•vvc'j’o getting ready. One man, seeing a pi’o.speci of 
tobacco, placed his kyack directly in front, and at right 
angles to the course of another kyack. 'I’he latter, 
swiftly impelled by its occupant, shot across and over 
the stationary canoe without disturbing either occu- 
pant. The one who had been jumped over merely 
sat still, holding his paddle against the side of his 
kyack to steady it. 

“ Well done ! ” exclaimed Arthur. “ They are cer- 
tainly clever fellows. But look here. Bob)” 

Boh and the others ran across the deck in time to 
see an Esquimaux knock his kyack over as he sat in it, 
and the light bark at once turned bottom upwards, he 
remaining in it quite unconcerned. When he had 
turned completely over he was seen to give another 
sti’oke of the facile paddle, and then ho came up again, ' 
as Bob expressed the situation, “as right as ninopence.” 
.Before the European spectators had recovered from 
their astonishment the man proceeded to revolve 
rapidly, and nothing could be perceived distinctly 
except the whirling paddle, which Hashed through the 
air for a second as the kyack again went over. 

“ I wonder the boat does not fill up and sink," re- 
marked Cecil. 

“ It can’t," replied the captain. “ He has taken care 
to secure the aperture round his waist with a water- 
proof apron. Seel the boat is quite water-tight, and 
cannot harm. It is wonderfully buoyant also.” 

The performers were rewarded, and many came for 
presents who had done nothing for them. Still each 
one eventually received some little gift, and after a 
while, with some reluctance, they departed. 

“ There they go at last!” said Angus. “ Now, let us 
have some dinner or supper, call it what you please. 
Tim evening is Hne, but the cold is still rather trying 
to mo, captain.” 
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“Ah, yoii’ve had it colder thaa this, sir, I'm pretty 
snro. Why, this is nothin' at all.” _ 

" It’s below freezing, I think,” said Toro. 

“ No, sir; only tlie wind makes the diflercnce. Why, 
you can bear forty degrees below zero — aye, sijcty 
degrees in calm weather. When in a wintl, twelve 
find thirteen below is enough to bite your nose off.” 

“Really!” remarked Cecil. “The wind then is not 
a desirable assistance.” 

“Not in Polar Regions,” replied the captain. “No, 
young gentlemen; what with beaus and snow-storms 
and the chances of sliipwreck, you don’t have an out-of- 
the-way cheerful time up by Spitzhergen, say. And 
the snow-storms!” 

“ Regular blinding ones, I suppose,” said Tom, who 
was amcious to draw tlie captain out that evening. 

"Blinding'!” replied the captain as he went on with 
his, supper, “Just a little. The clouds come down 
on you apparently and break fxp into columns and 
waves of snow which whirl find dash against each 
otlier. The flakes are so thick you can’t tell where 
you are. You are buffeted, blinded, helpless! Your 
eyelashes are frozen, your beard and moustache are 
one mass of ice which joins your throat muffler, and 
you have an ice collar as hard as iron. If you at- 
tempt to pull a muffler over your mouth you will be 
frozen to it, and your lips pulled off almost. Awful!” 

"Tlien you’ve been through it, captain?” 

“ Guess I have — a little. I was up there with Doc- 
tor Kane, and a fine time we had too. Ye can read all 
about it in a hoo.k.” 

“ I wish you would tell us something about it,” said 
Bob. ‘fl won’t make any puns, captain.” 

“No, my lad; I think your late experience has cured 
you of your bad habit. Not as I think a joke a bad 
thing in its place — ^in its place, mind you. But when 
a young fellow is always punning on any subject then 
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my opinion k he onght to he stoppered, and kept tied 
down till wanted — drawn out occasionally as a llavour 
— you understand?” 

"Qisitc,” replied Bob. “All serene, captain. There 
is no ill-i'celing. Tell us all about Kane — Dr. Kane, I 
mean.” 

“Tell JO all about Kano! Why, I should have to 
go on all night, and then not finish. Kane was a MAN, 
1 tell you./”: 

“I suppose so.” remarked Tom. “But what did he 
do? Did he find the hforth Pole or the North-West 
Passage ? Did he find anj'-hody particular ? Tell us, 
captain; don’t he bashful.” 

“Bashful! Me? No, sir. No one can call roe 
girilty of that vice, at anyrate. Bashfulness, when a 
man has anything to be proud of — honestly proud of 
— amounts to a sin in my eye.s. Now, I’m proud of 
having sailed with Kane. I’ll tell ye one story of a 
■hear.” .. 

The Oai>tain’s Story oe the White Bear. 

“ It wa,s in June, ’54, if I remeniher right, just the 
time when bears are most plentiful up north where we 
were. We had gone out in search of Franklin — the 
Griiinell Expedition, you Icnow — and had a heavy time. 
But on this occasion some of us were separated from 
the main body, and had encamped on tho ice. We 
had noticed the hears’ tracks, and concluded they 
would pay us a visit. So we made ail needful pre- 
parations, but no hears appeared. 

"We bad pitched our tents, and were pretty comfort- 
able Considering. We were all asleep — at least, 1 know 
I was — when one of the party — M'Garry 1 think it 
was — heard or felt a kind of scratching in the snow 
near his head. This wasn’t a very pleasant sensa- 
tion, you may believe, under the circumstances. So 
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he \\roko np and looked around. He could perceive 
RoiAo huge animal walking about, and, knowing it 
must be a boar, he yelled but to us, 

" We were awake in a .second. Such a yell a.s ho let 
off would have stirred up tire Seven Sloepej's tlunu- 
selves; but it had no effect on that bear. Hot one bit. 
Bruin calmly continued his walk round, investigating 
the place, and thinking what to lay hold ot 

“ Well, up we jumped and felt for our guns; hut we 
suddenly remembered that they had been left on the 
sledge outside, and we had nothing but our hands to 
defend ourselves with — and hands ar’n’t much good 
when hears is around. 

“ So long as the bear kept outside we were cool, but 
when he turned and shoved his no.se inside I can tell 
you we felt just sheered enough, for we were entirely 
defenceless. ’ Lucifer matches wouldn’t count much, 
and newspapers is almost usele.ss when you come to 
tackle a Polar bear, who doesn’t care for politics, and 
won’t stop to argue ou the chances for president, But 
we had only matches and paper, which we lighted, I 
tell you, pretty quick. But, bles.s you, the bear took 
no more notice of the lucifers than if he was a match- 
maker himself, and the lighted newspaper pleased him 
rather. Perhaps he knew the editor, and was glad to 
see the paper burned. Anyhow, ho just looked in at 
us and said nothing, never even passed us the time. 
Uncivil, I call it, but Polar bears, as you will under- 
ataud, has no much opportunity to loam manners up 
north, 

“ Fortunately, a bit of a seal lay near, and he smelt 
it. Then he turned it about, stood by the tent door, 
and began to eat his supper, or, rather, 1 should say, 
our hreakfa,st. Never saw such a cool proceeding in 
ail my born days — ^neverl” 

"Well, when he was fully occupied, paying no more 
attention to us than if we wore tramps and he a bar- 


tender, one of vis tlrought of a device — Tom Hictey it 
was who did it. .hie cut a hole in the tent behind and 
crawled out gently. Ooming across a boat-hook he 
came and gave tlie boar a rap on the nose which 
made him .stop to use his pocket-handkerchief and see 
whether h(3 was hurt. He wiped his eyes a,nd stepped 
back beyond the sledge, when Tom, like a flash, rushed 
up and .seized a rifle or two, and came back like a 
boomerang to where be started from, before the bear 
had finished wiping bis eyes and nose. 

“ Then Mr. Bonsai! took the rifle, and just as he saw 
mischief brewin’ and the bear cornin’, be lot fly, and 
.sent a ball through the heast. But the worst was to 
come. We had hidden some stores near by in what 
we call a mohe — a hiding-place in the snow. Well, if 
you’ll believe me, the rocks which we had piled up 
were all torn away. The pemmican was all eaten up; 
at least, all not in iron cases, and these had been rolled 
about in a football game. 

" Tile bears had been enjoying themselves, I can tell 
you, Tin things were rolled vvp into balls; they had 
swallowed all the ground coffee, and put the canvas 
bags on top of it to keep it quiet, like wadding on 

E ler. They had annexed the stars and .stripes — the 
flag we had with us — and gnawed the staff. 
The bread-barrels had been rolled about like skittle 
balls. In fact, they had bad a high old time. 

“ One bear could not have done all this by himself. 
So we went out and .searched the place a.s tlic day 
came on. One rifle was mi.s.sing, and we could not 
undBrstand what had become of it. But a curious 
drag mark in the snow excited our attention, and we 
noticed bear-tracks. Oft’ we liurried, and after a chase 
across the snow we caught sight of the bear carrying 
tlie rifle in her month as a kind of defi^ce. She had 
it mid- way in her jaws, and evidently fancied she had 
a prize. When she saw us she stopped, turned face 


aliOTif;, and I declare I halt’ expected to see her stand 
nj) and lire the rifle. 

“ hvho flidn’t, however. She remained qirite quiet for 
a ndnuLo, then took np the rifle, which she hiiij laid 
down, and .scuttled awa,y. ^^e were too quick for her, 
and in about half an hour we had her too, rifle and all. 
What on earth she wa.nted with the rifle T Cfui’t tell 
you — perhap.s she thought there wuis something in the 
barrel. There’s the tale, gontlomen, and you’re very 
welcome to it.” ... 

When the captain had flnished his narrative, which 
he did with a testimony to Dr. Kane, who would have 
appreciated the compliment had he heard it, the boys 
ro.se laughing and proceeded on dock. Night, or what 
was called night, had fallen. The silence was quite 
023preasive, o.xcopt when the thundering crash of the 
herg.s or ico-hlocks told of tlic evcrla.sting conlliei ivhich 
the liqTiid water was waging with the solid. 

"Let's go to bed,” suggo.sted Artluu’, “and to- 
morrow' wo Avill explore those islands yonder. There 
must he many things to see, and we will have a regu- 
Lar holiday spree.” 

The question Avas prAb, and carried iinrn, con. Ilie 
young cxqAlorers went below again. The watch wfis 
set, and in half n,n Ironr the A'limw Avas }-eating pi-ace- 
full_A' on the .still Avatcr and the only houird .audible 
in the cabin was the heavy breathing\>f the sleepers. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


LITTLE EXPEEITTON: TOM AND THE DMVER — 
WALRUS AND THE HEAR— A RUN I-OR BEAR LIF. 


NGUS awoke early, at least after he had 
had blit three hours’ sleep. It is so difficult, 
he remarked, to go to sleep in daylight 
long at one time; but after a while he as 
well as the others got more accustomed to the long 
days, and afterwards to almost sunny nights. But 
the midnight sun had not appeared. 

When the others had roused up they found Angus 
and the captain cleaning guns and malting all ready 
for a fowling expedition. Poor “Wash” would have 
been of great service, but ho was no inora The iis- 
rjuiinaux dogs were not to he had, and hesides they 
preferred bear-hunting to such tame sport as the young 
people had in view. 

“ We will have a regular holiday,” said Angus. 
“ George, you will come of counse. Captain, will you 


“'No/* re]died the captain, “I will remain with my 
ship. Tell yon the truth, Mr. Fowler, I <lon’t like this 
])laee. A nov’-east squall may run us a.sliore or make 
mn haul oil' to e.seapo it. Then you will have to ro 
niaiu till 1 come back. So don’t go too far away, or 
look out for squalls.” 
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“ itid I will remaia with the captain,” said Cecil. 
“ My eyes I'oel dim, a little snow-blind." 

“They are all right,” remarked Artliuv. "Gome 
along, Tom. Bob, George, are you ready? We will 
have a fine home picnia The weather ts almost warm 
do-day.”'. ■ 

“MAll done, Arthur, you are really beginning to 
take a bright view of things. This little expedition 
has certainly already done wonder’s. It has nearly 
cured Bob's punning fever and removed your depres- 
sion; Arthur.’’ 

" Yes, George, I think all this great fun, and even a 
little danger would not hurt us.” 

“ Ah, don’t you wish for danger,” replied the cap- 
tain, nodding his head with much sagacity. " Danger 
is always present up here; why, ice and water will 

f ' ^e you enough danger any clay, let alone boars, seals, 
quimaux, the winci and snow-storm. Danger! Ah!” 
"Is there any fear?” inquired George of the captain 
quietly aside. " If so they had bettor remain on hoard 
the schooner.” 

“There’s always danger in dangerous places,” said 
the captain oracularly. “This is a dangerous place; 
so I say be cautious, and if you return and find me 
gone off, wait ashore till I return.” 

" But surely if you think — ” 

"I can't say. The sky is clear, the wind is cold 
certainly, there are fcAV clouds yet; but from over 
yonder the squall may sweep up the Straits, and be- 
fore you could regain the schooner I might have to 
cut and run. No, .sir, go by all means; limit among 
the islands, and if the worst come you will find sliclter 
enough with the Huskies.” 

“ Very well,” replied George. “ Angu.s, ax’c you 
quite prepared to live m JEsq'uA.mau?” 

"Quite,” replied the lieutenant; "I have had some 
experience in that line already.” 



“What fun!” exclaimed the younger lads. “Let 
us live in an igloo. Now, come along, we have plenty 
of grul); the i.sUinds are .swanning with birds, and the 
ice Ls dotted with sea-horses. Wo will have a good 
time, like Captain Morris’ beans! Good-bye, Cecil. 
Sorry you cant come.” : 

Thc.se oh.servabions were made hy various members 
of the party, and in a short time they all started 
in high spirits in the boat, which Captain Morids 
had furnished with food, and all needful hunting 
and fishing appliances: two rifles with ammunition, 
four fowling-pieces, harpoons, lines, spears, and some 
beads and trinkets to pacify any unfriendly Esqui- 
maux who might be inclined to find fault with the 
intruders. 

Winter had not yet departed. The ice although 
broken up in places remained thick and in large floes, 
upon which seals basked, or from which they flopped 
as the boat approached. The .se<a-horses or walruses 
attracted much attention, and the lads were excessively 
anxious to kill some. 

“Wait until we return; wo cannot load the boat 
with such a weight now,” said Angus who was steering. 
“ Steady, now! In bow, rowed all!” 

The wind was blowing up the Straits, and so was 
ahead of the boat as it wound in the channel in the 
ice, and was steered north-east towards an island where 
the eider ducks had established a Republic in tlie 
United State, as Bob declared, for they were all mated. 
In and out the channel wound: sometime.s a puff of 
wind would come suddenly, and then the saih which 
had been hoisted would bend the boat almost over, and 
the salt spray would leap up and dash over them. 
Overhead ran gray clouds, and still snowy scams 
among the darker bits or little islets of clouds in the 
bluer parts looked like real islands and hummocks up 
aloft. On the open water swam many a bird, and 


" Ease off a bit, Angus, let me have a good .'dm at 
him; it’s a guillemot I tlxink.” 

'iiic particular bird -which had attracted Tom’s atten- 
tion Avas not much larger than a pigeon, and porlupri 
moi'c slcnrlci' and gracei'ul. It was td.ick — a beautii'ni 
shiny black, save where a Avhite patch had been inserted 
in tlie AA'ing.s. the boat approached under a reeled 
sail, skimming over the rippling water, now the black 
bright eyes of the guillemot became visible, darting 
sharp glances hither and thither, and even glittering 
;:in the light. 

“ Mind, Tom, he will dive if you don’t look sharp,” 
said George.- 

"Give!” echoed Tom. “I’ll have him before ho can 
say Jack Eobinsou. He won’t have time to dive!” 

Angus smiled and steereil a little off the wind so as 
to allow Tom a good shot to windward. 

The beautiful glossy guillemot took no notice at all. 
He kept swimming gently along. Ho made no at- 
tempt to fly, but merely paddled along as tamely as 
possible. 

“The fact is,” remarked Bob, “ho is not aAva}'e of 
firearms. He knows ijuite well we can’t hit him witli 
spear-s or arrows. But he has to learn what powder 
. •will do.” 

“ How far are we now?” said Tom. 

“About thirty yards,” said Angus. “I will lower 
the s<ail, she AA’ill run, Avithin easy range.” 

'I'he sail came doAvn gently, so as not to alarm the 
guillemot, which continued to look about it in a calm 
and sclf-pos.sessed manner, backwards and to each side, 
Avith a quick jerk of the head, which was very defying. 
'J’he boat crept up foot by foot, 

“ I am sm’fj we are near enough now,” said Arthur, 
" We are barely twenty yards away.” 


“Lot her run,” said Tom. “I’ll fire at fifteen yards, 
and if the guillemot can get away then Tin a Dutch- 
man!” 

No one spoke — the boat crept up — the bird kej)t 
paddling all unconscious apparently of the deadly gun 
Avlilcl). was iev(',lled at it. Tom was steady, so was the 
boat. Tifteen yards^ — twelve yards— -the guillemot 
■was still (piite happy, quite unprepared for its fate — 
ten yards — ■ ; . 

Bang! ' 

The piece flashed ruddily against the distant snow- 
white carpet. The shot dashed down all around th(j 
ripples in the water, where the guillemot had been. A 
splendid shot certainly. Tom had aimed well. 

“ Too near,” said Arthur; “you have blown the poor 
thing to pieces.” 

"Not he,” replied George, “I saw the animal dive as 
Tom pulled the trigger. He’s beaten you, Tom; and 
you are a Dutchman by your own confession.” 

" Soldi” exclaimed 'lorn. “Did you ever see an in- 
• nocent bird so smart as that? Why, ho must have 
kept me after him on purpose. But wait till he comes 
up again!” 

"No, we will not,” said Angus. “Up sail. Bob! We 
shall find another one later, 1 daresay. We will go for 
some eider now,” 

“ Eider ducks and eider down. Shall we find any 
down, Angus?” 

“ You can, if you choose to go to the nests on the 
islands. But if we only could find a king eider!” 

“Are they so valuable?” 

"Bather scarce bore, bo far south. The king eider 
likes the coldest places. Indeed his feathers are so 
thickly arranged that ho must live in a cold climate. 

“ Surely this place is cold enough for a grcat-coat 
and eider-down vest too,” said Arthur, 

" Oh, this is nothing for the king duck. He thinks 
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this bot. ^yhen you find the mercury froejiinfr in the 
thi'iiuoineter, tlien your king is pleasantly warm. Re 
would feel quite ‘done’ down here!” 

“ iioastcid, no doubt/’ suggested Arthur. 

“Precisely. No; I arn afraid wo must not expect 
the monarch of the Eider Islands here. We shall lind 
plenty of the other specieis, and their enemies, the gulls, 
too.” 

“ Do the gulls kill the eiders?” a,sked Bob. 

“ Yes, the little chicks. This ‘saddle-back’ gull will 
rob the nests of eggs and chickens and depopulate a 
whole colony,” replied Angus. 

“Why are they called .saddle-back?” asked George. 

" Because they have a black patch across the back 
which has something the appearance of a saddle. 
There will be plenty hereabouts. There, see ! — ^look at 
the black mark. You need not fire — you will never 
hit one.” 

“ Can’t I?" said Arthur. 

He raised his gun, but the gull, which wa.s a moment 
before swooping gracefully around within .shot, swerved 
off, and in a secoiui had greatly increased its distance, 
while, at the same time, it and a numerous and sym- 
pathetic circle of relatives or friends kept up a scream- 
ing which was sufficient to exasperate any one. 

“You boasts!” exclaimed Arthur, with slightly jl- 
logica.l temper and description. “ You bea.st.sf” 

“W'hy beasts?” inquired George. “They are very 
wary — that’s all. They would be donkeys to come 
and get killed, like Mns. Bond’s ducks.” 

A sudden exclamation from Bob at this juncture 
aroused the party from the contemplation of the gulls, 

“Look at the walrus!” he cried. "There!” 

The others followed the direction he indicated, and 
upon a hummock of ice perceived an enormous soa- 
hot'.se or morse or walrus, as it may please you, my 
readers, to call it. It is certainly a most repulsive- 
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looking animal is yo\ir walrus; an elderly male speci- 
men ol the fatnily being considex’ed as ugly a customer 
as one may reasonably expect to meet in the cold 
regions. Enfc for all its fierce looks and terrible tusky 
appearance, in spite of its ugly face and the projecting 
teeth, the walru.s is, unless attacked, quite a peaceable, 
war-hating animal, and merely uses his big teeth as a 
rule in the perfectly legitimate work of disinterring 
shell-fish or other food, or in climbing the rocks. 

The walrus is certainly a most valuable animal to 
the Esquimaux. Without such a source of food and 
clothing these tribes would indeed fare badly. We 
are apt to value our oxen; the Arab values his camel, 
both of which animals are extremely useful; and 
what the ox is to the Englander the walrus is to the 
Esquimaux, From the sea-horse the Esquimaux, or 
Innuits, to call them by their proper name, obtain food 
and light. The flesh feeds the tribe, the oil illuminates 
the dwelling, and keeps it warm too. Bkora the 
skin the kyack is gracefully fashioned; the sinews 
make nets — bird nets; the intestines make clothing 
which defies water; the flippers, constant to their pur- 
po.se, serve the Esquimaux to shoe himself. Beyond 
this wo need only mention that the tusks make a 
variety of articles, and form a medium of exchange in 
the form of valuable ivory. 

When the walrus fails there is famine and desolation 
amid the tribes. But unless the weather be excep- 
tionally had the walrus, like Riclieliou, knows no such 
word as “fail.” It is the chief object of the Esquimaux 
alive, and cheers him to a paradise of unlimited sea- 
horses after death, and, moreover, a paradise in -which 
the chase and capture of the walrus will be easy and 
unattended by any privations. Eating walrus is the 
Esquimaux idea of happiness. "Without the walrus 
there will be no heaven,” says the Iimuit; and we can 
understand his ideas of future bliss, when we consider 
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wliilt a useful animal the morse is to him iu the present 
life. 

The cradle of the walrus is the cold ice — a lloafcinp; 
mirsexy whereon the small sea-horse is hj’ouifhfc up lij 
its parent, and with hor sails southward on the ice. It 
feeds on what it can ohtahi, not actually auiiiial food 
nor lisli, but upon sholl-lish and sea grass, until it 
attains a great size and produces quantities of “bhibher’’ 
in the shoulders, which, with the head, assume enor- 
mous proportions at times. The teeth, the canine tcotli 

E articularly, develop, the latter growing to immense 
mgths— two to throe feet sometimes. Besides these 
teeth the adult walrus produces a bristly moustache, 
His eyes are small and said to be of little use, at any- 
rate out of the water. In the water we can’t tell what 
use they may be, but every hunter knows that the 
walrus will scent him from windward many yards 
away, while from the opj)osite direction the animal 
will take no notice of an enemy till he is quite close. 

The progression of the walrus is alow and very un- 
gainly. It shuffles along and uses its big teeth like 
crutches, while it emits a grunting sound, sometimes 
a kind of “lo-wing” noise. The mannesr in which they 
lie and keep such a regular watch was suhse.quently 
observed by the lads, and we will condense Tom’s re- 
marks on the subject. 

“ The walrus,” says our young friend, “ wriggles up 
from the sea and goes to sleep slap on the ice.” ("yiap” 
is a good W'ord, 'Tom.) Then, according to the same 
learned authority, the walrus i.s followed by .another 
one which also goes “ asleep slap,” and then another. 
As the constantly iucruasmg numbers of the herd 
emerge one by one from the sea, each individu.al lie.s 
down somehow, either partly on or quite close to his 
neighbour. Others come and squeeze in, and at length 
hundreds of walruses axe all packed on the ieo like 
herrings, as close as they will lit, and closer. They are 
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nearly all asleep, but curiously enough some half -dozen 
or HO are always av/ake. These watchers do not take 
much trouble to sit up. They merely glance round 
and ilop down to sleep again, but in so doing they each 
arouse a few ncighljourti as is inevitable. Tlio neigh- 
bours thus aroused snilf iind look around, in turn 
iiwaking i-.ouio others. So thus the whole herd in 
turn keeps a short watch, and .Sfjino arc alway.s awake 
and ready to grunt out “danger!” 

When sleeping in the water the walrus keeps a, small 

S rt'tlon of the head above water, and Mali, if alarmed, 
ve fU' swim away. Walruse.s are very timid, and 
never tight under any hitherto observable circum- 
stances. Tliey blow up little columns of vapour a.s the 
wdrale does, but they are generally timid and difficult 
to approach if they are to leeward- of you. . . . 

The particular walrus which has given rise to the 
foregoing de.ycription remained quite passive upon the 
sloping ffie side of the islet. 

" Can’t we bag that fellow?” .suggested Arthur. 
“Bhall we, Angus?” said George. 

“If you like,” replied Angus. “We can sell him to 
the Esquimaus or keep his ivory.” 

' The boat rapidly neared the .sloping side of the 
ice-bound island, and the young e.\:plorera had made 
ready their harpoons, when their attention was di- 
rected to a moving body amongst the rocks above 
the slope. 

“ Somebody is going to rob us of our walrus,” said 
Toni; "Blow, wind, and lill the sail; let us get there first.” 

But the wind did not take any particular notice of 
Tom though he whistled for it — a form of invitation 
which the wind has always in our own personal experi- 
ence attended to — ^for who can whistle without wind? 
Novej-tholess the breeze did not inerejiso, the moving 
object ajjproached tlie walrus on the shore, and the 
boat approached the walrus by the sea-route. 
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MR. BRUIN APPEARS, 


The “ aomehody” apostrophized hy Tora now heeame 
visible more diatinotly. The individual wan arrayed in 
white garments and seemed to have a bulky, pon- 
derous form. 

" What a fine Esquimaux! ” said Boh, 

“ What a line bear!” said Angu.s. 

“ Bear, Angus! Is that another white bear? He is 
a splendid fellow. Let us shoot him.” 

“ More easily said than done,” remarked George. 
" We shall have plenty to do to kill him, I suspect. .He 
is a monster.” 

“ Is he going to attack the w'alrus?” asked Tom. 
“Looks like it,” said Arthur. “I wonder whether 
the old walrus will see him in time.” 

“Go and wake him up, Bob. He’s asleep,” said 
George smiling. 

“ liie bear will arouse him first. Let us see the fun,” 
replied Bob. 

Mr. Bruin had not perceived the boat, or if he had, 
it made no impres.sion upon him, for he continued hi.s 
course cautiously towards the fat walrus, which was 
quite unconscious of the approach of the polar guar- 
(iiam The bear came crouching along as fiat as he 
could make himself. He had evidently singled out 
this particular walrus, for there were numerous others 
hnug at some distance. But the hear wa.s a judge 
of walrus meat, and knew how to go shopping. 

N earer and nearer Bruin came crawling along. When 
he wa-s near enough be ro.se and raced in the peculiar 
heavy manner of the plantigrades, lumbering along 
towards the walrus. Before the latter had recovered 
his senses he ran a great risk of lo.sing them entirely, 
for the bear hit the unfortunate walrus over the head 
with his paws as hard as ho could without the least 
remorse. The sea-horse, never attempted to retalifiite. 
.liis head being pretty thick and his sensovs rather 
muddled, he only dimly perceived that there was some- 
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body fcnoeking and he aroused himself. The bear coii- 
tiuvied to pj-actise the postman’s summons on the morscy 
cranium without eflect at first. But when the animal 
pcj-ceiArcd that Bruin was really knocking at his door, 
he turned oil' and made for the sea again. 

This manccuvre Bruin essayed to interrupt, but un- 
sueeessi'ully. I’he .slippery slope favoured the walrus, 
and he slid down to the water. But Bruin was deter- 
mined. ' He made a spring at the unfortunate morse 
and alighted on its back, where he remained fixed, 
endeavouring to arrest the prey. But the walrus Avas 
too heavy. He fell into the sea, and then the bear 
was obliged to jump off to save himself and Mr. Morse 
.got away.b 

The boys cheered the walrus, and then they all made 
preparations to kill the bear. 

"A nice little fight,” said Bob. “We may write 
down the anecdote and publish it under the title of 
‘The Mill on the .Floes I’” 

“Bob!” said Arthur sternly, with moaning. 

“Ai’thurl” said Boh smiling, also with meaning. 

“ Shut up! Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“ Sha’n’t,” replied Bob, laughing. “ There’s no harm 
in saying that. Is there, Angus?’’ 

“Ho,” replied Angus. “We’ll forgive you this once.” 

Then Bob comforted himself by making a very ugly 
face at Arthur, and subsided iirto silence. 

The boar and the walrus encounter was not yet over, 
The bear retired to the cliff and evidently waited. 
Then the Avalrus popped up his head, and seeing 
nothing to alarm him, climbed up on the rocks again 
and reposed himsedf calmly to sleep. 

Then occuTTcd an incident which, had I it not from 
undoubted authority, I should he,sitatc to relate. The 
witne,sses are not to bo doubted. The bear perceived 

A aolnowhat similar incident was . related in a magazine article some 
time ago a.") having happened in 187A 


tliP \valrns stinning himMelf on iho ronk, for lio hiiii 
hi.s icy rcKi-inf^-plalCiO, ami looked dowii on 
him. 1'li« walrus p('aci;fiiily, uiu;oiu<clonM of 

dii'im;r; the hear rose npii^h!., and (ilum !1jc .spcc'inlor.s 
pci’ci'ived iliafc tlie animal had a lai’ye .stone hi hi.s 
pawa, 

" Wliatevcr is he going to do?” exclaimed I’om. 
“He can’t be intending to throw the sLono at the 
■walrus.” 

“He is, though” said George. “J have heard of 
such an incident bofora The attack of a bear on a 
■wiilrus by slinging a stone at him ha.s been related by 
a celebrated Arctic voyager. I think I bnive .seen a 
picture of the occurrence.” 

“Surely not,” said Tom. “But look! The hear is 
going to throw the stone. Well done, Havid!” 

Tom was quite right. The bear had grasped the 
block of stone aiid nms at that nwiuonb eiigagod izi 
despatching it at tlie head of the iiu, suspecting walvii.s. 
Crash came the gi-cat .stone upon the thiciv cranium of 
the pachyderm, and crunch went the hones. The wal- 
rus wobbled over, and tbeu moved no more — he was 
■■i.stmined! ■ . 

“Poor walrus!” .said Arthur, “ [ wi.sh we could have 
saved him. Now for the bear; he will go for t]\e 
blubber.” 

I’he party pulled manfully on, as the sail bad bc(-n 
lowered, and iu a few minutes, before the bear Inid 
come down the rocks, the boys had their guns and 
Angus hi.s riile ready. The animal came lumbering 
on as u.sual, but when ho saw the asseird)!ed party he 
stopped and seemed rather inclinotl to turn round and 
retire. 

But the smell of walrus was too tempting. JIo imd 
eai’necl bis dinner and intended to eat it. So be cuiue 
on growling. 

“ Be ready — surround him,” cried Angus, 
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ISl; 

The moment was rather a critical one, for Bob and 
I’otn were young to begin boar-hunting, and the animal 
was really a very forFiiidable speeiuien of the flriiin 
family. Jf he chased the boys he woxdd soon over- 
take them, for the bo.ar ia a quick runner notwith- 
standing his size. 

Align, s was ready with his rifle. George had the 
other rifle. The younger ono.s had shot-guns, ,n,nd kept 
at a greater distance. . ^ 

“ I’ll pepper him,’' said ra.sh Tom. 

Tic fired, bub the .shot made little impression on 
the groat bear, which inimediate-ly turned and rushed 
a.t Tom. 

“ Eun, Toni,” shouted Angus. “ Run for your life!” 

Tom was swift of foot, and throwing aivay his gun, 
he darted off. The hear followed, merely smeiling 
at the gun as he passed, and then lie set himself at an 
apparently leiruu’oiy, but voiiily swift pace to overtake 
Tom. Tom turned a.side, climbed the rocks, and 
reached easier ground; but the bear could climb too, 
and in a monumt was on the lad’s track and out of 
sight beyond the cliff. 

Meanwhile Angu.s and George had started off to 
intcrcejit the hear at the corner of the beach, but 
I’oni’s turn up the rocks had thrown them out. So 
they hurried to the right bo gain the .summit — a little 
di.stauc(i, but before they gained the top a cry was 
heard, and Tom came flying through the air from the 
top of the rocks — a dc.sperate Ic.-ip some eighteen feet 
in perpendicular height — down to the water. Most 
fortunately the place where he descended was nearly 
clear of ice. Plash he fell into the water with, a tre-: 
.mendou.s noise, ami before anyone could go to his 
rc.scuo the hear came tumbling over lieavily. 

With a tremendous thud the animal .struck the 
ground and essayed to rise. Angus rushed forward, 
while George and Arthur hurried to rescue Tom, 
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whom tliey quickly pulled out. After the crack of 
rifle and a charge of shot at close ranga from 
Boh, another bullet from Augas, settled Air. Biuin. 
The great animal fell dead; and Tom came up drip- 
ping and freezing. His clothG.s were quickly a Jtiass 
of ice. 

“You’ll never get over this wetting,” said George. 
“What made you leap so far? Oouliln’t you have 
scrambled down?” 

“The boast was close to me,” cried Tom, shivering 
with nervous excitement. “It was a case of kill or 
cure. But I am not wet through; I have those seal- 
skin things on. But perhaps we had better return to 
the schooner." 

“ No; yonder is an igloo. You can dry your clothes 
there, and get thawed quickly. We -will send the 
llu,skie.s after the hear. The boat will be safe in the 
little creek here, and we shall have plenty of time to 
reach the schooner after. Quick march.” 

Tom hurried away with Angus, while George and 
the others remained to secure the boat. This was soon 
accomplished, and then they followed the tracks of 
Angus and Tom acro.ss the island, which was fortun- 
ately still united to the mainland by an ice-floe. 

“ There are the hee-hives we noticed yesterday,” said 
Angus. “ Cheer up, Tom; you will soon he dried.” 

“I am feeling rather numbed,” said poor Tom. "My 
Angers and legs are almost sensele.ss; I am afraid I 
cannot go much farther.” 

"You must,” cried Angu.s. “Here, George!” he 
shouted; “quick. Come here!” 

George and the others harried up; and then, Angus 
seizing Tom on one side, George supporting him on 
the other, the miserable company made the be.st of 
their way towards the Esquimaux huts, which were 
now being replaced gradually by tents for the .sumuier. 


Ori7\,PTEE XIX.- 


AN irxLOO — A TEMIIBLE EXPERIENCE — A DREADFUL 
NIGHT— THE IGLOO IS WALLED UP — WHAT’S TO BE 
DONE? 

t^owevor, had not yet taken its 
leave of the Ungava district. As the boya 
advanced a sudden snow squall -was ob- 
served in the north-east. The heavy clouds 
massed together, and Angus predicted what he in 
nautical phrase called “a dirty night.” 

“I, am glad we secured the l)oat well,” remarked 
George. “We put her quite in-.shore in a sheltered 
nook, and I think even a north-easter will have some 
trouble to find her out.” 

“We shall have some trouble to find her if the snow 
squall lasts as long as I feai’. Spring, you see, is tardy 
up here. Captain Morris was pretty correct. Now, 
George, it’s a race to the igloo.” 

The north-cast squall came rapidly over the Straits, 
the last oilbrt, as it liappened, of “rude Borea.s,” who, 
after sending that parting shot at Ungava, behaved 
himself wonderfully %voIl. Still, he had made up his 
mind to go a little out of his way to show the travel- 
lers what he could do even in the Arctic sjiring, and 
he certainly surprised them. The sky got of a pitchy 
darlfucss, and then was flecked with snow-flakes. 
These tliickened and multiplied to an extent that can 



scarcely bo credited by those who have never seen a 
northern storm. 

It was an extremely fortunate circumstance for our 
explorers that Angus had so well ascertained the. dircxi- 
tioir in which the igloos lay. Those large beeluvo- 
shaped huts were not far distant, and after ten 
minutes’ struggling, impelled rather than impeded by 
the wind, the adventurers formd theinseives; in a 
perfect whirlwind of snow, in front of a snowbank not 
quite consolidated and a cluster of snow-houses be- 
yond. 

But not' a person was visible — no light could be 
perceived. Generally, and always in winter, a lamp 
13 kept burning in the igloo to guide wayfarers, for 
the Esquimaux are very hospitable to strangers. On 
this occasion, however, the explorers were doomed to 
bo disappointed. The igloo was un tenanted 1 

“We must enter at anyrate,” cried Angus. “We 
cannot remain out here in the storm. The place in- 
side will be warm, and I have fortunately a little cordial 
with me which will serve us.” 

“I have some dried meat in my satchel,” said 
Arthur. “I took it out of the boat.” 

“Well thought of, Arthur. We shall want it, I 
daresajr, Now for the igloo.” 

While Angus and his party are endeavouring to 
obtain admission to the deserted village of a far dif- 
ferent type to “sweet Auburn,” we will explain the 
nature and appearance of an igloo, wliich really means 
a seal-bole, it is impossible to decide wdiotlmr or not 
“The Race” (Innuits) learned the construction, or 
rather the design, of their huts from the seal. The 
igloo is the winter dwelling; the toupic, the summer 
tent. The Esquimaux in the western part of Lal)r<i.- 
dor, and in other places where they erect more jicv- 
inanent habitations, dwell in huts of I'airly substantial 
construction. But up at Ungava, at the time "we arc 
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spcalcing of, thu natives clung more to the nomad con- 
ditions <>£ life, and the snow igloo, and in summer the 
islfin tout, preserving in. their interior arrangements 
ve);y much the same foatu ^^ were the only shelter 
available. In more civili!!eff*TOace.s, such as Hopedale 
(in Labrador), the Christian Esqnhnaux did live in 
dirty hovels called huts made of pole.s and roofed with 
eartli cast on the poles, as our voyagers aft,er\vavd.s 
noted, 

Tlie mode of constructing mi igloo is simple in the 
extreme. The material is snow. There is a tunnel 
leading to the entrance, which is barred by a block 
of snow or ice that turns on a pivot and closes the 
doorway. The building of an igloo can easily be 
completed in a couple of hours, and it is frequently 
placed, when circumstances will admit of it, over run- 
ning water, which gives greater warmth and saves the 
trouble of melting the snow for liquid. 

The hard snow is cut into blocks with an ivory or 
bone blade or “knife,” which is rather curved. [There 
are specimens of these knives and of many other 
Esquimaux article.s, spears, fee., in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford.] A circular space is already 
marked out, inside of which one individual stands and 
lays the blocks, eighteen inches by six, in regular 
order round the circle, lly degrees the house is 
formed, gettmg narrower and narrower towards the 
top in beautiful proportion, like a white dome of pure 
marble. 

At last only a small aperture at the top remains 
uncovered, and the man is inside all this time, for 
he can from within see ranch better whether the 
blocks are properly united or not. The hut is now 
completed by dropping in the block wliich completely 
inclose, s the igloo builder, the house being about eight 
feet in height and about fifty feet round, or fourteen 
to sixteen feet in diameter, according to circumstances. 


Plenty of light percolates through the snow, tuiless 
the moon and the aurbra bo equally invisible with l.hc! 
sun. The lamp or ikkv/mer is suspended frojii tho 
roof-hloek; the heat inside is excessive, so much so 
that the inhabitants wear little, if any, clothing when 
at hornet 

But we have left the builder inside. The man cuts 
out a place in the rear of the hut, and then with more 
blocks be builds np the beds, or rather, bed-place, 
which extends some distance around the wall. Gn 
this snow platform furs are spread, and on the furs, 
frequently quite nude, the family sleeps, “packed like 
herrings," but always ready to make room for a stran- 
ger. Bach individual covers himself or herself .as they 
list, and there they sleep amid the remains of seal-liesh 
and all kinds of refuse, tho heads of the sleepers to- 
wards the centr-e of the hut, face upwards. Overhead 
is the burning lamp, all around the cooking utensils, 
the remains of supper, blood, raw frozen -walrus, seats’ 
entrails, of %vhicb soup is made, and the never-washing 
Esquimaux,— blubber and grease aird Tat. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks the Esqui- 
maux appear to be a healthy race when they do not 
come in contact with civilized people. But small-pox 
and consumption — ^legacies, with other illne.sses, from 
the Christians of Europe and America — have iiearly 
improved tho Esquimaux off the face of the earth of 
Labrador, and even in Greenland they do not in- 
- crease, 

We will now return to our travellers, who were seek- 
ing admission to tho igloo in the still darkened atmo- 
sphere, thick with snow. 

Angus having had some experience soon found the 
opening at the back, away from the sea, and, a3,si,stod 
by George and the boys, managed to pull away some 
blocks and effect an entrance. Tho hut was ai^pai’ently 
unfcenanted, but a curious odour struck upon tho sejssos. 


The smell was like oil — as if a lamp had not been long 
extinguished. ' ■ 

“ We must remain here,” whispered Bob. “Oan you 
S(!0 anything, Arthur?” 

“ Not yet,” he replied. “Bring Tom here. Hera is 
a locker or settee. That will do nicely — are you 
wanner, Tom?” 

“ Much warmer,” he I'eplied as the others did all 
they could to circulate the blood. As they continued 
to chafe him the hut became sensibly warmer, and 
after a little cordial . the party felt decidedly more 
cheerful. 

d’he snow by degrees closed up the aperture, but the 
light was very dim. In exploring the hut a vmssel of 
water was found and some food. A search, blind-man 
fashion, with a stick was also made in the roof, and a 
small lamp found burned out. That accounted for the 
smell of the oil. 

“There is someone here,” whispered Arthur, who 
had been searching around the wall and come to the 
other side of the bed platform. “Here is a native; 
shall I stir him up?” 

“No; let him sleep,” whispered George. “He might 
attack us suddenly. But I wonder at his lying here 
alone when the trilje have apparently moved.” 

“ They were all hereabouts yesterday,” replied Ar- 
thur. 

“Yes; but they have gone on along the coast, no 
doubt. Perhaps the man is sick and left behind,” 
said Angus. 

“Not really!” exclaimed George. “.Let us clear out. 
Suppose he has died of some infectious illness!” 

“ We shall not hurt. At least I am more afraid of 
perishing in the snow-storm than of staying here. 
Have you anymatehes or tmder?" 

“ I have a few matches, and have carefully preserved 
them to light a pipe. We may as well smoke. Per- 


haps the old gentleman ■ will wake up and cukorfcain 
us,” said George. 

Tom was now quite warn again. T'hanks to the 
waterproof .skin shirt he wore he had not sufl'orod a 
complete ducking. The warmth of tlio igloo and his 
own bodily heat had hy this time thawi;d his liaif- 
frozcu outer dress; although he felt oxeocdingly 
iincomfortahle ho was not in any iminodiate danger, 
and his spirits rose rapidly. 

“The clouds are clearing,” said Arthur'. “In an 
hour I hope we shall be on board again with old 
.TJccil.” . 

"Not likely," replied Angus. “I suspect Captain 
Morris has run to windward and will not return until 
the .squall clears. Meantime we can remain here or 
go on to the village aird seek shelter in a tent. We 
are very well here.” 

“I don’t quite like the occupant. Let’s have a light,” 
said George. "Oh!” he exclaimed; "I have only three 
lueifers left. What a bore!” 

“One will do. Now close up and awake the old 
gentleman. Wouldn’t Cecil enjoy this!” 

Tom alone remained recumhont on the snow plat- 
form, covered with fur-linod garments and feeling 
, a.s-warm as a toast. 

George and the others advanced. Borne peered over 
Tom’s body, some wont round and stood at the further 
side of the hod-platform, which wa.s rather .smaller 
than usual. 

“ Now, George, show us a light,” said Angus, v 

George struck the match and held it up. .A.s it 
hlaaed brightly the intruders all started back. The 
light foil upon the face of a dead wonuin! 

“ How awful !” cried George. "I can’t stay here.” 

Tom leaped to hi.s feet with an exclamation of hor- 
ror, and tlie lads were about to rush out when Angu.s 
interposed, 
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“Stay whoro you are,” he cried authoritatively, 
“ Do not leave the hut! What harm can a poor dead 
E.S(.[uhn,'iux do us? Let us see whether she is actually 
dead or not?” 

Another match and a small screw of paper lighted 
up the hut for a moment. The hurried examination 
revealed the fact that the poor creature must have 
died quite lately and apparently of old age. The 
food and water were, untouched; the furs and skins 
which had been laid over her were undisturbed. She 
lay with a peaeeful expression upon her smoke-dried 
and hard-lined lineaments. 

The circumstances evidently indicated that the cruel 
custom of the Esquimaux — the eaters of raw meat 
(aski-mmu ) — had been carried out Tlie aged female’s 
time had come. The angekok or medicine man, the 
astrologer of the tribe, had no doubt declared that it 
■ was no use to attempt to prolong her useless life. So 
the poor old creature had been placed in the igloo, 
hurriedly constructed for the purpose out of the frozen 
hut already disintegrating snow-blocks. Into her last 
resting-place she had been carried and left to die 
alone. . 

Poor creature! It was the custom. She knew that. 
She had seen many others interred in the "living 
tombs” year after year. Had it over, Angus wondered, 
occurred to her that some day sickness or old age would 
lay hands on her too, and tliat she then would he 
carried out of the village into her new resting-place, 
htm marble-white hut, and left to die? Does it ever 
occur to any of us, and does the impression remain in 
our minds, that some day our time will also arrive, and 
we shall be carried out to the grave — dead? 

Poor heathen Esquimaux! There you lay in your 
.sad resting-place, there you had lain for two clays, 
watching the dim dying lamp in the rooL typical of 
your own flickering life. The lamp lasted the longer. 
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Tile food and water longer still. She waa of no n.so — 
left (.0 die ! But did any idea cross her mind, on that ter- 
rihle niglit when death entered the sealcd-up igloo, of 
future life? Not if' it was to ho like thi.s on earth! 

No, your life had been one of drudgery, toil, and 
trouble. Your husband says you are “no u.so” to him 
any longer. Yon cannot now carry his baggage in 
your hood; no longer can you fetch hi.s pipe, light it, 
puff it into blast, and hand it to him quickly; wiiile 
your warm-clad and “mittened” lord -waited as your 
numbed fingers prepared it for him! No more can the 
withered frame thaw the frozen gloves in your bosom 
for your husband, whose hands must not suffer. You 
can no longer warm them for him on your hands those 
stiff and frozen gloves. The frozen boots and stock- 
ings can no longer be beaten and dried bj’- j’-ou. You, 
now cannot keep awake all night in this unthankful 
work. So "let her go, she is no usel” says your hus- 
band. Bury her alive! 

So she -was buried. The igloo was constructed; the 
hed-placo arranged. Upon this she was laid. V/ater 
and seal-meat placed within reach. Tho dim lamp 
Suspended in the roof. The aperture wa,s closed up, 
and the useless ” woman left to die. N o one would 
come near her again. ... 

The whole party in the hut were profoundly sad. 
Should they hufy her? If they did the .snow wmuld 
soon melt away and leave the poor body exposed. So 
after a wbi.spered consultation, as if they all feared to 
arouse the poor sleeper, it was decided to leave the hut 
as they found it. 

The clouds were clearing away, and the light was 
bettor. It was now nearly night-time, and would 
scarcely be darker. Sunrise would soon come, and 
then they would escape to the boat again. 

Suddenly a noise at the i-ear of the hut alarmed 
thorn. Human voices were heard. The Esquimaux 
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had come pa's!; and found the “door” had been forced 
open. Mo doubt they fancied the wolves or the foxes 
had done thiS) and perhaps the natives would shoot 
their arrows into the hut. 

“ J'leep quiet,” said Angus. “ Lot them alone, they 
will soon go away. Keep quite still.” 

The men departed, and fatigue overcame the ex- 
plorers. Without a word one by one they all lay 
down on the floor except Tom, who remained on the 
edge of the platform still, and in a few minutes, not- 
with.standing the grewsome suiToundiugs and the un- 
certainty of the morrow, they were all, fast asleep. 

The sun ro.se; the gray cloud.s chased each other 
across the sky. The winter had finally departed. 
Spring or summer had come in with a bound. One of 
those delightful Labrador days — and a fine day in 
Labrador is an experience to be cherished — was born. 
Still the explorers slept on undisturbed in the hut 
tenanted by the dead. 

The daylight plainly revealed what the glimmer of 
twilight and paper had but faintly outlined. The 
poor woman -was dead, emaciated to a degree, hut the 
sleepers at her side and around her were happily un- 
conscious of the sight. 

Angus was the first to awake, and in a moment he 
was on hi.s feet. The daylight told him where he was, 
and he recalled all the circumstances immediately. He 
proceeded to the back part of the hut, and in a second 
he perceived what had happened, and the reason why 
the Esqiiimaux had vi.sited the igloo at night. 

Angus hastened to awake his companions; they 
slowly rose rubbing their eyes, and actually complain- 
ing of the heat. 

“ Quick, quick,” cried Angus. “Mo loitering. We 
are in a fix. It will require all onr strength to got out 
of it,” 

“A fix!” exclaimed George, who was only too anxious 


to quit tho hut. “What fix? Let ua bo otF, Angus. 
Toil) looks all right again!” 

“ 1 feel pretty well,” he replied, “and am quite ready 
to start. 1 fancy we all are.” 

Tlicy all assented and made ready. 

"Let us he off,” said Arthur. “This place is very 
stilling.” 

“ It’s very well to say ho off,” said Angus, who had 
been carefully examining tho wall of the igloo. “ But 
:I am not certain whether we can get out.” 

: " Why ii(3t?” cried Arthur in alarm. 

“ Because the Esquimaux have fastened up the aper- 
ture, and wo have no means of digging our way out. 
All our harpoons and things are in the hoatr’ 

“ This is a fix indeed,” said George. “ W'hat are we 
to do now?” 


GILAPTEU XX. 

A X’is! — THE BEAR PATS A VISIT TO THE VISITORS-- 
A TAROT ESCJAPE— ESQUIMAUX BOGS— THE RETURN. ji 

■ HERE was no doubt whatever the young 
explorers were in a "fix” as George e.x- 
pressed it. The hut was quite closed up, 
and although within a day, perhaps witliin 
a few hours, the heat of the sun would in a great 
measure thaw the snow, the danger was very real. 

Food was wanting, water, save what they could obtain 
from the snow, was lacking, and worse than all. Captain 
Morris would be cruising about in a state of great 
anxiety. 

There was no immediate danger of starvation, for if 
the worst came to the wonst the seal-meat could be 
made available for sustenance until the snow could be 
battered down; but it was not so easy to do this as 
some have supposed. The block.s, hard fimon, would 
re(j:iiire some time to melt, and while this process was 
going on, the chances of an attack by a bear or the ir- 
ruption of a iiaek of foxes or wolves were incidents to 
be expected.- . . 

Such an occurrence as either inroad would be a 
serious contingoricy for the party in the hut. Unarmed 
how could they expect to cope with a boar, much less 
with a whole pack of wolves or foxes? Angus was 
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fully filive to the danger; lie had a dagger-knife, and 
each of the lads had strong clasp-knives. With these 
t)jcy could make a breach in the wall of .sno-\v ; but as 
they could not all work at once the progress would be 
slow. 

" We have no time to deliberate,” sfud Angus after a 
pause, breaking the silence which had ensued upon 
George’s remark. “Let us get to work at once and dig 
ourselves out. I will take the first ‘ shift.’” 

“I will help you here,” said George. “ Then ^Wthiir 
and Bob or Tom will relieve us. We shall soon man- 
. age it.” 

“ I will be like Guy Fawkes digging a hole under 
the Parliament House,” said Arthur. “We Avill fancy 
ourselves the conspirators. Who will be Guy?” 

“ You, of course,” retorted Tom. 

"J will bo Guy, then. You, Tom, will he Oatesby. 
Boh shall be Wright.” 

“ He generally is,” remarked the lad referred to. 

“Is what?” said Angus, as he plunged his knife be- 
tween the lately frozen blocks. 

“ Right,” retorted Bob. “Don’t you see?" . 

“ Go on, Arthur,” said Angus with a groan. " The 
hoy is quite beyond argument.” Arthur continued — 

" Angus shall be Percy—” 

“ Because he’s perso-vering,” suggested Bob aside. 

“And George shall bo Rook wood,” concluded Arthur. 
“There; now, conspirators, go ahead.” 

"You have entirely omitted one very important 
personage,” remarked George. “Your memory docs 
not quite serve you, Arthur.” 

“Who was that one?” asked Arthur. 

George was too busy digging to reply at once; at 
length ho said, “Winter!” 

“ Oh, he’s outside!” suddenly oxelaimed Tom. “ We 
don’t want any more w'inter, thank you, here!” 

“ Tom is much better,” remarked Bob, “ or ho 


wouldn’i have dared to make such a remark as that, 
for fear the roof Avould fall in.” 

“ Boh is jealous,” whi-spered Tom in an aixdible tone 
to Arthur, who laughed. , 

Aligns and George exchanged glances. They wore 
.seerefcly deligi ited to perceive that the boys had little 
fear of the oonseqiienco.s of the situation, and tlie elders 
took very good care to keep them in such good spirits. 

They continued to dig hard, each one oif the party 
helping in tui-n. The hut became very hot, and 
wrapped up as the boys were they found it most 
oppressive. 

Their outer garments were removed, and then another 
attack was made on the solid wall-blocks, which bore 
considerable resemblance to the salt slabs we see carried 
through the streets in vans sometimes. 

“ My knife is through,” cried Angus at last. “ We 
may congratulate ourselves, fellow-conspirators. The 
hole is cut into the air — parliament will soon totter to 
its foundation!” 

" The conspirators heard a mysterious bell, I think,” 
said Arthur, who had evidently studied the subject. 
" We have no bell — hullo — li-sten!” 

A growling sound was heard at that moment. 

“ Here’s the mysterious bellow, at anyrate,” said Bob, 
" Bet it’s a bear!" 

"Veiy likely,” .said Angus. "We must mind what 
we are' about. Silence, Bob! no jokes, please. We 
have all been rather too forgetful already,” he added, 
glancing across the hut at the poor body wrapped in 
its shroud of furs and skins — a silent protest. 

“ Stand ready, George. The bear is coming — I can 
hear him breathing,” said Angus. 

“ 'riiere is another aperture,” panted George. “We 
can easily remove that block now. Listen!" 

A 11 remained perfectly silent. The sounds uttered 
by the bear wore perfectly audible. He came lumping 


along, sniffing and uttering now and then sonic mut- 
tered growls which wore by no means pleasant to tlie 
ears ot the imprisoned party in the igloo. 

"Thi'- is a worse strait than ever,” whispertKl Arihur 
to Bob, who nodded appreciation and replied with a 
ivink — 

“ Ilear-in Strait, you mean.” 

There was no time to reply to this retort, .fur the 
bear had stopped and had scented the party, or more 
likely the seal-me.at in the hut had attracted him. 

“Attention!” whispered Angus. “Ho will break 
through. We must endeavour to disable him if we 
possibly can. Fortunately we shall take him at a 
disadvanta.ge. Strike steadily, George, when you do 
strike.” 

Gc30rge nodded. He was a man of few words in 
danger, and there was no time for parley. Ho and 
Angus, with handkevchiofs wr.apped tightly round 
their hands and knife-handles, stood one on each side 
of the loosened block of snow, and waited. 

"When .1 say Strike, go at him,” wlitsporod the lieu- 
tenant. “We will give him something to roar for, at 
anyrate.” 

The boys were quite silent now. They read in the de- 
termined features and watchful eyes of Angus Fowler, 
and the compressed lips and firmly-knit muscles of 
George Hamilton, that a severe .struggle was imminent. 
The bear was quite unconscious of the preparations 
made to welcome his arrival, and he pi'oceedod lei- 
surely to pull aside the blocks. 

Such a feat required little exertion from him. His 
powei'ful paws and claws quickly tore away a con- 
siderable portion of the wall of the igloo. His Jiaws 
disappeared, and with a most unconcerned air, witliout 
any appearance of ferocity, but wearing a kind of 
conscious air of reserve power in his face, Bruin thrust 
his head and neck through the aperture he had made. 


" Oh £(ir a rifle!” muttered Augus. "Are you ready, 
George?” 

"Yes, Aiigus,” replied his friend, , 

“Thou, strike!” 

Both men uj^lifted their arms, and with a simul- 
taneous thrust, into which each one throw the whole 
weight of his hody and force of arm, buried the knives 
in the shaggy white-clothed hody of the bear. 

A stupefied look of terror came into Bruin’s eyes; 
hut only for a moment; he threw hack his head and 
growled fiercely. The young men held tightly; the 
blades came out from amid the fur; blood flowed freely 
over the dirty^• white coat of the brute, 

"Again,” shouted Angus; "strike!” 

But the bear did not wait; he pulled his head hack 
and tore down an enormous mass of the wall in his 
rage. Then, standing on his hind-leg.s, he opened his 
arms for a rush and a hug. Ilis enormous mouth was 
wide open; the cruel-looking teeth could he plainly 
counted. ' He was a huge brute, and the yotinger boys, 
Tom and Bob, were terrified. 

“Oh, Angus!” cried the former, "what shall we do?” 

Angus made no answer. Ho stood firm and wdth 
flashing eyes a%vaited the attack. On the other side 
stood George, cool and phlegmatic apparently; hut the 
heaving chest told a tale of heart-heating and quick 
breathing which belied the quiet features. We learneil 
afterwards from both young men that never in all 
their lives had they been in such a terrible fright, or 
“ funk,” as Angus more forcibly expressed it. ' But 
Tom declares neither of them betrayed it at the time. 

“ It Avas kill or be killed,” said Angus afterwards, 
" George and I preferred the former.” 

The hear advanced almost upright and dashed against 
the w'alL For ojioe he had miscalculated. The aper- 
ture was not higli enough to admit him. Ills hcatl 
struck against the unmoved blocks, and though they 
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,£;'(j,ve way ho was puzzled for a second or two. That 
pause was his death-warrant. 

yScoiug the region of the heart exposed Angus made 
a desperate lunge with his dagger-knii’e, and buried it 
to the hilt in the hears chest, Geoj’go ably seconded 
the attack, and I’eceived an xigly scratch as he retreated. 
The bear fell forward, bringing down sever/il .f(3et of 
the wall, and tumbled headlong into the hut, but was 
not dead, 

“Kun for your lives 1” shouted Angus, catching at 
George’s hand. “Run, boys — run!” 

Arthur, Tom, and Bob darted out at the side. George, 
bleeding profusely, came more slowly; and Angus re- 
mained with him to bind his arm. The shoulder was 
badly toi-n; hut fortunately the thick clothing and 
under clothing had in some measure protected the 
brave fellow, and ho said that no very serious mischief 
had been done. 

He bled a great deal, and as he retreated he endea- 
voured to stop the blood. As the lads liurried away 
to the boat the harking of dogs was heard, and several 
E.squimaus with a pack of dogs came rushing over the 
thawing snow towards the hut. 

"Nenoolc! nenook!" they cried. 

^!Nenook!” echoed Angus; “igloo!” 

That w^as sufficient. The whole party continued their 
way — the dogs delighted at the idea of a fight with the 
bear, the Esquimaux pleased at the pro,spect of fur and 
flesh. 

One man stopped, however, and pointed to George's 
lacerated shoulder. 

“ Neggo-mai,” he said (not good). “Toupic.” 

Angus understood his meaning. "Abb,” he replied, 
nodding. 

Then the Esquimaux turned and led the way rnpidly 
towards a tent made of skins, into which he beckojio’d 
the two young men. 


Angus turnod) and on tlie top of the low cliff per- 
ceived the three lads watching the fight between the 
bear and the dogs. Waving his arm as a signal, which 
Arthur acliuowledged, Aoigus followed George into the 
doupic. 

The arrangements of the tents were much the same 
as in the hut and igloo. The women there were three 
— two young and not ill-looking, hut ‘TumpLsh.” Their 
hands and feet were small, the fingers tapered, but 
short, elastic, .soft, and flabby. The faces of the women 
are plump. 

The woman and the girls were seated on the “beds,” 
sewing seal-skin for hoots, apparently. They all smiled 
when Angus and George were ushered in; but when 
they perceived the latter visitor was wounded the wo- 
man ro.se, and in obedience to the man’s ordens came 
to di'ess it. Sho washed the torn flesh with warm 
blood of the seal, and at once clapped a piece .of fat 
upon the lacerated parts. While this very simple 
remedy for excluding the cold air was being fastened 
upon the arm and the arm itself supported by a sling, 
the man hxirried away to see the bear killed. 

Bruin meantime had had a bad time of it. His re- 
lentless enemies, the Esquimaux dogs, had worried and 
snarled at him persistently, while the brave Esquimaux 
had attacked him with spears. The dogs howled and 
snapped, the huntens prodded at him. Turning round 
with deep and angry growls, his mouth open, the un- 
fortunate bear rushed hither and thither at the dogs, 
which managed to escape — all but one, which was 
caught between the tremendous paws and squeezed 
nearly flab in Bruin’s angry embrace. 

The limiters had quite as much as they could man- 
age, They were not armed, and .so the contest con- 
tinued for some time. At length the bear began to 
feel the effects of the wounds he had received. Poor, 
brave bear! you have fought well and long, but it is 


no use — your fate is sealed. Bruin! The dogs riishcd 
in; the men followed, thrusting mercilessly; and at 
lant the hear succumbed to hia many injuries. 

Tlmn the boys came down and imuio their way to 
the hut btifore the hunters and the dogs, which hi,tt(!r 
are occasionally troublesome. Handsome animals those 
pure Esquimaux dogs are. The canine holidays wei’i.'. 
about to commence, for during the wintca' there is 
plenty of wmrk for the dogs. In summer they have a 
life of ease, intermixed with many disputes and iight- 
ing, in which the weakest of the party is always 
bullied by the others. The Labrador dogs are par- 
ticularly quarrelsome and destructive to other animals, 
for no pigs or other domestic pet can he reared in the 
; same place. 

A true tale illustrative of this ferocity is told by the 
Abhti Ferland. A settler in Labrador had procured a 
fine Newfoundland dog, which became a great favour- 
ite, and in consequence an object of great jealousy to 
the Labrador dogs. But the' latter were too cautious 
to annoy tJie stranger when his master was pre.sent. 
They waited quietly till one day when he was absent; 
then they all set upon the Newfoundland dog, killed 
liim, and dragged his body to the sea, thinking it 
would be washed away. But when the master re- 
turned he noticed that the dogs looked very guilty 
about something. They had a hang-dog expression 
which betrayed them immediately. The settler searched 
and soon found tJie dead and mangled body of the 
Newfoundland on the beach, whore it had been loft by 
the retiring waves. 

There is another tale related coiiceraing a goat, 
which managed to repel all attacks and give the dogs 
a lesson in the use of the horn as a weapon of desfeuce. 
So well did the goat play the horns that the dogs wore 

» > escape, and ever afterwards were considerable 
with the bold Caprioornus. The great iiiatru- 


nionfc which keeps these clogs in subjection, is the 
long Esquimaux whip --a lash of about thirty-five feet, 
aiul a liaudle of about a quarter that length. With this 
tivuieiiflous weapon a driver can touch any dog with- 
out touching the others, and can flick a mosquito from 
the Itiadcj’s tail — aliuo.st. The cfi'ect of a lash from 
this whip on the liuiuan subject would be to bare the 
bone oornpletely, if idndictively applied. 

The dogs on a march stray about; and as they are 
loadofl, tlie cbaiice.s are the load is .spoiled. Seal-meat 
or .such food of course is always good in the Esquimaux’ 
eyes a.nd never hurts. The animals tussle and ra.nge 
about, and ivheii the master halts all the clogs halt too, 
and come to lick and snitf him in a disagreeably affec- 
tionate manner, which at times provokes a blow. This 
the dog never resents upon his master. As the clown 
in the pantomime, when struck by harlec^uin, turns 
and pommels the pantaloon, so the dog, struck b}’' his 
master, turns upon his inofl'ending canine neighbour 
and "pitches into him.” Of course a free fight is the 
pleasing and invariable result. 

In the rnSUti the loads are quite disregarded, each 
dog fights for him, self and ignores what ha.s been com- 
mitted to his care. Your provision.s are strewn about 
in all directions; the tumult is general. The. whip 
scarcely mends matters, until, at length quieted, the . 
animals proceed to devour all they can of the food you 
have so carefully provided, to last you for a few days’ 
jouxneyl 

Then, when you camp for the night, or when your 
lint is built, or your igloo raised from the snow, the 
clog,s will do all they know to enter in and dwell there. 
Sometimes they may be permitted to enter, but ex- 
perience points in another direction. One animal who 
watches just wdthout is surrounded by his canine as- 
sociates, who, with noses as clo.se- to the entrance as 
they clai'e be placed, sniff up the lovely smell of rancid 
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oil and blubber, o£ burning lamp and general greaai- 
nc'KH. If be succeeds in seking a piece of mnai a general 
scamper ensues, and bis life is a bui-tbeu until lie lias 
bolted it, or till it is taken from him, in which (latLcr) 
case the attentions of the pack arc turned to the now 
possessor. 

>So much for the dogs, or rather tamed wolves, for 
there is more of the latter animal in the Esquimaux’ 
servants. .A.s for tho Es(],uimaux themselves they arc 
a prehi.storie race, dying out from civilization. 

As Angus and his companions saw them that day 
we have them painted in George's descriptive prose: 
“Greasy, contented, thoughtless, thriftless animals, 1 
call thorn,” he says. “ Hospitable in their way, if you 
can eat rancid or raw frozen seal or walrus, sup the en- 
trail-soup, and drink the blood. If that means hos- 
pitality then tho 'Innuits’ are kind. I don’t lilco it!” 

We, need add little to this dcscri]ition. The young 
people were, it must he confessed, only too anxious to 
clear out of the toupic. The air oven in the tent was 
close and unpleasant. Yet the Esquimaux is quite 
happy. He is warm; he eats till ho is gorged. He 

3 ’ s and eats again. He will go for days without 
. and yet eat in throe days a.s much as a civilized 
man would devour in seven. He will “ seal” and hunt, 
but never fish if he can help it. He has i\o ideas; he 
imitate.s, and is as primitive as any human creature can 
possibly be. 

But the poor creatures showed much kindne.ss to our 
travellers. They guided them to the .shore, and in re- 
turn for a few beads and .some “plug” tobacco got out 
and launched the boat. The snow had nearly molted, 
except in the ravine.s and fi,s,sures. The insects were 
beginning to come out; the green moss and tiny iiowers 
even in Ungava began to peep through. One day had 
made a dilfex-euce indeed. The sun was actually warm, 
and as tho boys pulled back to the place where they 
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expected to find the schooner, they confessed they 
much preferred the cabin to the 

“I wonder what Captain Morris will say,” remarked 
Arthur. " We have had a narrow escape.” 

“ Ye.s, indeed,” replied George. “ I have had a nasty 
suratcli too. But that blubber stuft' is very .soothing'.” 

“1 feel all right again,” said Tom. “But uncommon 
.stifi'! Caught a chill, I suppose.” 

Then Angus interposed firmly. 

" W e have h,ad quite enough larking,” he said. " We 
seem to have entirely overlooked the reason for our 
coming here. As soon as we can, boys, we will run 
down the coast and endeavour to find the Talisman. 
Then, hurrah for old England and Barnstaple!” 

“ Hurrah for Piltonl” cried Arthur, “and three cheers 
for the girls we’ve left behind us!” 


CHAPTEK XXI. 


A WELCOME— ATiOUT SEALING— A WHITE-WHALE BUNT 
—A CASTAWAY — A SCARE ON BOABI). 


EE hearty cheers were given as requested, 
kjl and then an answering gun notified to the 
rowers that tlic schooner was hoyoiul the 
point. In a few minutes the trim little 
vessel was perceived standing out into the hay amid 
the floating ice and rippling waves which lifted blocks 
merrily in the sunshine. 

" Well, I am precious thankful to see the old Annio 
again," remarked Cloorgc, “I am sure wo have had 
enough of the natives.” 

"I'iiey are very in trusting,” said Angua 

" And odorous,” added Arthur. 

“ We never .saw them catch a seal,” said Tom. 

“No; I wanted to watch them at it,” added .Bob. 
“ But I daresay we .shall have an opportunity.” 

Angus made no answer. He wa.s occupied with his 
thoughts, which had flown back to Annie, lu.s betrothed. 
George, too, was thinking of Nellie, and wondei’ing 
what she would say Avhen she heard of his accident. 
They were both anxious to have letters from home; 
but they knew none could reach them until Hopedalo 
or liigolette had been gained. 

But the captain’s cheeiy voice aroused them fi,’oiii 
their reverie. Cecil welcpmed them wa.rmly too. 
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“'noat ahoy, Mr. Fowler! Glad to see 3 ’-on, sir. 
Wo Ihought iiiaj'bap Davy Jones had gotten you. We 
would l)a,ve landed had the storm permitted; wc are 
l.)oai,ing up now. Kight glad to see you again.” 

'r’owiov replied to the grcetiTig, and in a very short 
lime the hoat came alongnido, and the party somewhat 
Cntig-mMl reaiihod the, deck of the schooner, where Cecil 
almost embraced them. 

^'J'lmre wa.s much shaking of hands; greetings wore 
exchanged with the cih'.w, who were equally glad with 
the ca]3tain to see the young men hack again. A 
great deal of sympathy was bestowed upon Tom a.nd 
George, who were both carefully nnrsed and treated. 
Tom was all w'ell again in a couple of daj’-s; but 
Goorgets arm gave him a great deal of trouble and 
considerable pain for some tunc afterwards. 

The adventures were recorded over a very hearty 
meal. The captain listened with much interest. He 
laughed at the attempt to shoot the guillemot, and 
promised Tom another chance lower down the coast, 
where he could obtain a little “gunning” and some 
ti’out'*lishing. 

" ]:«nt I want to catch a seal,” said the lad. 

" It’s getting a little late in the season tor seals. The 
seniors will soon he off north, or down east for cod- 
fishing. Perha,p.s we .shall see a Husky sealer; hut you 
see the ice is l.iroaking up fa.st.” 

“ But, ca])tain, surely that is the time to catch seals,” 
remarked Uecih 

“ Yes, with nets. But your Ilnskysealer in the winter 
lies down on the ice with hi.s hood over his head and 
his harpoon handy. At a distance I declare you might 
take him for a seal. There he will remain over a seal- 
holo in the iee for hours and hours as patiently as a 
cat. Then, when the seal come.s up for air, the Husky 
harpoons him and drags him out.” 

“ .Hathor cold work,” said Arthur. 


" Yds, and slow work too,” said the captain. “Some- 
times a bear will come along and take the seal right 
oat ot your hands. At other times he will lie down, 
and watch at a seal-hole all day, and catch the thing 
at last. They are spry,.are them hears, I can tell you.” 

" I haven’t seen jury reindeer,” said Bob. "1 tpiite 
cx]iected to see some in the Esquimaux village, but we 
didn’t.” 

“ They are gone to hunt them in the interior, I sus- 
pect,” said the captain. " You may see some yet.” 

"Can’t ■we catch some seals?” asked Arthur. “ We 
have done nothing.” 

" Well, I don’t know,” said the captain with a hearty 
laugh, " Seems to me you’ve done a good deal, Hunt- 
ing bears is something, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, hut a seal — ” 

“What kind of seal?” inquired the caijtain, 

" What kind ! why, the usual kind, I. suppose. A .seal 
is a seal, isn’t it?” said Cecil. 

“ When is a seal not a seal?” interrupted Boh. "Can 
you tell that, Captain Morris?” 

“No, Master Bob, I can’t, unless when it’s a 'liarpo,' 
or a, 'jar!’” 

“ .Don’t know what you mean, captain. How can a 
seal he ajar? You mean a door is ajar?" 

“ No, I don’t,” replied the captain. " Tliere’s seals 
and seals. There’s hnrpe seals, jars, harbour, doter, hood- 
seals, and others — square-flippers, they Call them. So 
j'ou see a seal may he a harpo, or a harbour, or a .jar!” 

“ That’s not the answer. When is a seal not a seal ? 
Give it up? Well, when it’s a 

“ A cygnet seal? well, yes,” replied the captain. “ I 
see it. 'Not bad for your ideas; I’vo heard worse — and 
better. Now, sir, ITI tell yo what ye will see,” added 
the captain, turning suddenly to Arthur. “You will seo 
a white- whale chase.” 

“A whale!” exclaimed all the boys. "TWiero?” 
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“Tlioro in the hay. Look! there go the kyacks; I 
thought so. We will run clown as we tack out and see 
the fun/’ 

“ ] low splendidly these fellows manage the kyacks!” 
said Oeeil. 

“ Oh, they’re easily managed,” replied Tom, who was 
a good canoeist. 

“ Very easily I should say,” added Arthur. 

“ Ah, that’s all you know about them. Let me tell 
you, it isn’t every Esquimaux who can manage a kyaek 
properly,” replied Angus. “ It takes years of study.” 

“They’re dreadful dangerous thing.s,” added the 
captain in confirmation. “You want all your wits and 
all your hands in a kyaek. They’re as crank as a straw, 
and your life is just suspended in it!” 

“These follows appear quite at home,” remarked 
Boh. “What’s that thing they have hanging to the 
harpoon?” 

"That is a 'dan’ or seal-skin inflated with air to tell 
the hunter whore the prey is, when it rises. I have 
heard of a man getting entangled in his lino, when 
striking a white whale, and tlie whale carried the man 
down. But the harpoon-stick came asunder from the 
head, and the bladder carried the man up again.” 

“Wonderful!” remarked Bob, 

“And what is more, quite true,” said the captain. 

“ That is certainly most wonderful of all,” said Tom. 
“Look, there’.s a porpoise!” 

“That’s the whale,” said the captain — "a white 
whale! He’s a small one — about eighteen feet or so— • 
just long enough, lie has lovely oil, which won’t 
freeze in a hurry. They come up from Hudson’s Bay. 
N ow you’ll see the kyacks after him.” 

Awfiy wont the whale, and the kyacks followed. 
One. man got in advance of the other.s, and the whale 
dived. Then the man paddled about gently, waiting to 
see the spout, and keeping his eyes turning about on 
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fill siclfts of him. By a happy chance the, whale hap- 
pened to rise dose by the canoe, when, wdth iiuorving 
aim, the harbcrl harpoon, to which the aeal-skin hiadfier 
liad been fastened, was darted into the aide of the 
animal. 

Away he rnshod again, but found it by no nieaaxs 
an ea,sy matter to .sink with the blfidder ai;tached to 
Idu). Jlnt down Im wont, and the line paid all out. 
'riion the other kyacks came up, and each rower .sa,t 
watching for the "dan” to reappear. Tboro it is, the 
wbalo is resting. The ]cyack,s ru.shed with tremendous 
rapiflity over the sea. Three spear.s were thrown he- 
iore the half-exhausted animal could dive again. This 
sealed his fate. He was captured and killed. Then 
the kyack took him in tow, and returned to shore, while 
ihfi Annie continued her course, leaving Akpa,tok Island 
on the larboard quarter, and making for the Straits, 
where .some .small islands were now becoming faintly 
viaible. 

High bar-e rocks and hills, even monntain.s, ai-e the 
chief natural featuro.s u^d here. Capo Chiilloigli recalled 
some reminiscences of Dovon.shire to the younger mem- 
hevs of the expedition, and a cricket-match, in which 
an A,vthur and a "Ted” took part, was once again 
warmly discussed in connection with Chidleigh or 
Ohudleigh, whose name had given new life to an old 
argument, 

.From Capo "Ohudleigh” the echooiior made its way 
along the eoa-st; sometimes close to shore, at other 
times standing out; and in one of tho latter taeks a 
dim object was perceived right ahead, drifting slowly 
to the iVtlautic. There was much specnlatiou as to 
what this coaid ho, and the telescope was brought into 
requisition. 

" There', s something black on that hummock of ice,” 
remarked Cecil, “but my eyes are not very good yet. 
"What do you say it is, Angus ?" 


'• Looks like a seal— a dead seal liuddlecl up. No; 
thoi‘(i’,s rtir oil it! It is a young bear crouched, 1 tliiuk. 
Look, captain!” . ' . 

“.i'oi't a, bit,” said the captain. “Steady! Ah!” he 
conlihmcd after a long look. “Starboard ycr holm, 
j'Vasi r. Wg’1] overhaul tliat cub, if if, is a cub.” 

" Don’t you think it is a bear?” asked Tom. 

“No, sir, i do not.” 

“Then what is it? ’’ persisted Torn. 

" 'J’hat’.s what I want to know,” replied the captain, 
“and that’.s why T am running over to starboard to 
fctelr up round Ihe berg yonder. Yon’ll see we shall 
come round tliat ice and meet the floating hummocks 
on- the opposite tack.” . 

Considerable curiosity was expressed by the lads 
generally, and indeed by all on hoard. The men were 
clu, stored forward watching the ice, which was rapidly 
running to tlio Atlantic on the current. Caution was 
very iwoomary .still, .although tho direction of the 
schooner with the current did not inclndo so much risk 
as if she were meeting the ice. Nevertheless, she over- 
took it, and in one place wdierc the ice had got jammed 
between two small i,slanc1.s like a frozen canal the 
Annie had actually to plough her way through, the ice 
being brolcen with polos to admit her .sharp iron-shod 
bow. 

I'he day was certainly lovely, the scenery wild but 
pioturesquo. The, widening Strait, tho rapidly sailing 
icebergs, the great open water ahead, dottiid with 
sealers and fl.sliing-boaf.s in the di.stonce eastwai'd, the 
bold forbidding- clifls, the crevices filhtd with snow, 
tlie multitudinous birds, the not infrequent seal sun- 
ning himself — all f.hesc, combined with tho beautiful 
uniform tints of blue and white in which nature had 
arrayed herself, made up a picture which must bo 
seen to be fully appreciated. Ala,s that we should have 
to say "We ne’er shall look upon its like again!” 
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Fine woatlier, some one may say; can any sneh be 
found so far north? Yes, sometimes, and as you de- 
scend the bold forbidding coast, clitis rise uj) direct 
from many fathoms in gray and rugged inajesty. I'liosc 
who have explored some parts of tlio coast of C(;rn- 
wall, on which the AlJantic billows thunder with in- 
cessant roar and swirling, may form some dim idea of 
the rugged, woathcr-bcaton, harsh, but heautifu] cliiis 
of Lai)i'ador. The waves roar ceaselessly, flinging salt 
upon the hoary sides; the land, not to be outdone, 
calls in the leverage of frost, and sends many a boulder 
tumbling into the restless and resistless sea. .Down, 
down for many hundred feet, perhaps, the missiles go, 
and the water closes over them again in its tremendous 
play. 

Inland, and in sheltered places, Labrador is to a cer- 
tain extent productive. But the coa.st swept by the 
currents of wind and water from tlie north make it a 
barren land. The water is frozen for month.?, and 
Avhere not actually ice is not much above freezmig-point; 
but the air — the clear, pure, invigorating air — is deli- 
cious in summer — when fine. Sometimes it i.H fearfully 
hot, and as our voyagers got more eastward they found 
an awning a neee,s.sity in the day-time. The tints of sea 
and land and sky arc alike lovely — blue, purple, and 
amethyst vie in the contest with purest white, and the 
rose-pink of sunrise and its setting. To \is6 the ■word,? 
of our travellers, the light seem,s "filtered through 
milk,” and this sentence expresses the effect very well. 

The day on which our young friend,? were I'unning 
down the coast Avas the introduction to several days 
which charmed them. Summer had come; nature had 
thrown off her winter cloak, and appeared in fairy 
garb a.s in a transformation scene. 

The Annie continued to "run down,” and although 
a careful look-out was nece.ssary she made rapid pro- 
gress. The iceberg behind which the hummock was 


hidden was now on the larboard beam. The massive 
mountain was irialdng little progi'ess, for the immense 
depth of the ice below counteracted the force of the 
surface curj'ent to a great extent. The vessel was still 
pretty far north, remember; so the captain ran past 
and bore up, then hove to and lay outside the island.^ 
in the ytraita beyond the track oi' the berg. 

A.s the .schooner cleared the berg the black thing 
became plainly visible on the hummock, which was 
rapidly closing on the berg, attracted even in the 
currents. A boat was lowered. This time Cecil made 
one of the party, with the captain, and Andrews, and 
the hoys. Angus remained on board with George, to 
command the .sljip if necessary. 

The captain was steering, and he suddenly exclaimed 
as he urged the men to pull; 

“Thunder! I believe it’s a dead body!” 

So it was. A poor E.squimaux who had been spear- 
ing seals had got drifted away, and in the .storm had 
been frozen to death! He remained in a sitting pos- 
ture, Im head bowed forward on his knees, his spear 
beside him, and a portion of a dead seal. Clearly he 
had not died from .starvation. He was cold and hard, 
actually frozen to death on the ice. 

“’What a terrible fa,te!” said Cecil. “Poor fellow! 
What shall we do?” 

“Bury him decently,” said the captain. “If we 
leave him here the bears will sooii devour him; Let 
us carry him on hoard, sew him up in a hammock, 
and send him on his journey to the Heaven of the 
Esquimaux, the same as our own, I daresay. Poor 
creature!” 

The crew .scarcely liked to carry out the captain’s 
orders at first. They did not like to handle the body. 
But Captain Morri.s sot them tbe example, and even 
Cecil, much against his will, as.sisted. It wa.s by no 
means an easy matter to get the crouching figure into 
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tt)0 boat, but at length this was aceoraplished, and thci 
iui:n pulled bitch to the sclioouer. 

Attgn.s, who bad boeii watebiug the whole proceeding 
through the glass, was reiidy at the gangway wlien tins 
boat come alongside. 

“So you have discovered it,” he said. “I vvas tiCjaid 
you would not lind a boar. Poor num, ho has beoii 
iimen while hunting/^ 

“Yes, Uoiiv<;u kuow.s when. Ha must have gone to 
sleoii. -but he did not (.lie of hung(*r, for we saw seal- 
meat on the Iimumock. The late storm di'ove liiiu 
atvay, and ho froiie to death the other night. We must 
;bury him!”. 

A hammock wma prepared, and the dead man’s frame 
warmed with a view’ to undo, if pos-sible, the rigidity 
of the body. Furs and artificial lieat Wmro applied 
in tunt, and every ctlbrt made to restore animation, 
if sueli rc.etoralion Avisre pos.siblo. The iisipiimaux; 
remained in front of the stove in the sitting posture 
lie had last assumed, and it was, indeed, diiUcnlt to 
believe ho wa.s dead, The face had uudor'guue no 
change, the hands when nngb^vcid wore as in life, but 
wliiter, of course. Surely death must have cumo to 
liim easily, An amulet was around hi.s neck, a charm 
against evil; how useless th (5 charm now! Poor .lisipii- 
maux, your last seal has been caught! 

The captain and hi.s a,s.si.slants left iho body and 
made arrangements for the iiit(!rmout. The carpenter 
was directed to sew U2 j the poor I'ellow in the shroud, 
and propai-ations Avere made on dock to bury the body 
at sunset. The orb declined through the haze, and 
hy degrees became an immense ruby, which ghnvcid 
through an atmo,sphoj-o filled with inlinjte,simal fro.st- 
dust, and gave the air the appearance of a glowing 
fiery furnace surrounded minute particles of bur- 
niisbed metal r'ocl hot, or crimson hot if there bo such 
a temperature. This olfeet was peculiarly noticeable 





npon tlvi wiitcr, which was steeped in the glowing rays 
iu a path o£ red light. 

Glorious indeed. The dying day-dying to be re.- 
iiew(!d m a i'ow hours — w-as to see the poor savage 
iuteiTud in the beautil’ul sea now awaiting him. 'I'he 
c.iipi,u.iu wuvo a sad expression a.s he turned toAvanls 
the setting sun, and around him with sympatlietic 
fti,,eo.s were grouped the young travellers. .Behind them 
the iruyor portion of the crew were drawn up. yoiuc 
of the men were engaged in the cabin. 

Aftom a pause the carpenter and three other men 
came up the companion, tejiderly and carefully he.'iring 
the Esquimaux. The carpenter was coining backwards, 
and it seemed as if he tripped iu the ledge at the head 
of the cabin stairs, for he nearly fell, and quite dropped 
the poor body, uttering a loud cry as he did so. 

"Mr. Dale,” shouted the captain, “for shame! For 
shame, sir!" 

" Oh, Lord,” screamed the carpenter, " he’s alive!” 

" What!" shouted the ca,ptain. 

The men who had held up the Esijuimaux now de- 
posited the body on deck, and in a moment Angus had 
darted forward and ripped up the hammock. George, 
Cecil, and the captain, as.sisted, or impeded, by other 
hands, stripped the covering away. 

Then the Esquimaux extende<l hi.s legs and arms. 
He lay ilat on his back on dock; his eyes were shut; 
hut he was uuque.sfciouahly alive. 

"My gracious!” exelaimcrl the captain, “did any- 
one ever 'see or hoar the like of this? Something will 
come ont of tlii.s. !\hivk my words!” 

The men did; all his lioarers marked his words, and 
had cause to remember them too! 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE EBQTriMAUX llECOVERED — TOWKll HY AN IGEBEllG 
— A KNOWING HAND — THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
"GANNET” — ^MIOKEE SPEAKS HIS MIND. 


EROIFUL Heaven!” exclaimed the car- 
penter, wiping his brow, “I feel all over 
like steam !” At any other time the car- 
penter probably would have vented his 
astonishment in stronger language, but now he was 
utterly taken aback and quite unable oven to swear. 

“I felt him kiclr,” he continued, "as I was coinin’ 
up the companion, and never imagined the emss was 
alive! But when ive got to the deck .1 declare he 
gave me a kick in the stomach which laid me tlatter’n 
a flounder!” 

A smile went round, but astonishment had by no 
means subsided. The reaction was still too powerful 
to he immediately dissipated. The object of all this 
solicitude lay helpless on the deck, a picture of misery 
and death. 

"Are you so overlastin’ sure he is dead?” said one 
of the men; “ maybe he is only galvanized.” 

The crew came up peering over each other’, s .shoulders, 
wdien suddenly all the ship’s company was recalled to 
duty by the captain shouting; 

“All hands wear ship. Look out for that berg!” 

The men looked up. The dread iceberg had crept 
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down upon tliom; there was little wind now, and what 
there was eamo from the south-west against the 
schooner. 

‘M;./ook out there!” cried the captain. “Lower the 
boats; smart, men, or she’ll be aboard of us. Hurry- 
up. Mr. Fowler^ do you mind handling a pole? HerOj 
lads, stave her off; that’s right!” 

The gigantic berg came sailing .slowly down very 
quietly, but certainly approaclung nearer, as the ves.sol 
was also simultaneou.sly attracted by the mass at the 
same time. There was not much time to lose, and the 
crew had already launched and were pulling the boats 
ahead, 

“ She’s risen in the water,” remarked the captain, as 
the schooner’s head paid round away from the berg. 
She has risen. Some of her ballast has broke off 
below, .somehow, and she floats higher.” 

" That accounts for her drifting faster even against 
the wind,” .said Angus. 

“ Just so,” answered the captain. “ The tide is turning 
too and we’re in a tight place; too near. We can’t 
tow all night.” 

“ But we can be towed,” said Angus meaningly. 

" Certainly; hut the men will grumble.” 

“ No, they won’t,” said Angus. “Not my ■w'ay.” 

The captain smiled, and looked at the young .sailor. 

“I’ve heard of it, sir; never saw it done.” 

“Saw what?” inquired Cecil and Tom siinul- 
taiieously. 

" Towing by an iceberg,” replied Angus. 

“ Towing by an iceberg!” exclaimed Tom. “That’s 
impossible! You are only chaffing, Angu.s.” 

“No, he ain’t,” said the captain. “There’s more 
things in the Arctic Seas than ever Hamlet knew with 
all his philosophy, and it never entered the head of 
that melancholy dark young man that an iceberg can 
tow a ship. But it can.” 


" And it -will,” jickM Angus. “ Eh, captain 

“ W liy, certainly, if ye can manage the line,” 

" I’ii do that; you -give the orders.” 

“No, sir; you can bo captain. Ill bo the com- 
niandcir at present, and stand aside. We are clear, now. 
Boats in!” 

The n^hisHe recalled the boats aiid the iaeberg came 
along pretty raiudly. The wind had dropped, and the 
Anv/ie drifted helplessly with Happing sails. 

The danger had been imminent, and the unfortunate 
Esquimaux had been neglected. He still lay uncon- 
scious on deck, but had been pulled over amidships 
out of the way. 

“ Let him lie,” said the captain. " I believe he is 
only intoxicated after all. He’s been drinking in a 
sealer or lishing-boat, or managed to steal a bottle of 
whisky and indulged in it freely.” 

When the boats came alongside, Fowler with the 
captain’s consent took the .small anchor and the tow- 
rope. Then he proceeded witli the ciittcsr to the ice- 
berg, and after some considerable delay managed to 
fix the flukes of the anchor firmly in the ice. This 
was not easy to accomplish, as the sides, of the berg 
were precipitous. But fortunately a kind of platform 
was discovered as the boat rowed along. In this 
pl.'.itfonn the anchor was fixed, and then the rope 
gradually taughtened. The schooner proceeded in the ' 
proper direction, against the wind, with mainsail 
brailod up, and the jib flai)ping, towed by the berg. 

“ That is the funniest tug-boat 1 over saw,” said 
Cecil. “ How we would a3toni.sh them ai Applcdoro if 
we came in like this!” 

"Just a little,” assented Gesorge. “Bub you must 
first get your iceberg to live in warm climates.” 

"A freezing machine would do it, I daresay,” re- 
marked 'rom; “ if we only had one big enough!” 

“If! Ah! Ifl There’s many an ' if ' between the 
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thought and act, mj'- young Monel,” remarked the 
captain. “ But the bei-g is helping us, and if we only 
can giit a slant of wind round the iioint by niorning 
rii .stand dov?n tho Straits direct for Hopedale. We’ve 
had enough of Labrador up here, we’ll try it lower 
down among the mi.ssionaries." 

“ Missionaries!” said Ai'thur. “ Why, are there any 
.savages hero!!” 

“Savages! what do you call that?” replied the 
American, pointing to tho still inanimate Husky. 
“ Isn’t he a savage? Bather much of a savage too.” 

"But wo never hear of E.squiniaux; niis.sions,” said 
Cecil. “We have ‘Greenland’s icy mountains, and 
India’s coral strand,’ sung when a lecture is given 
about African missions or South Sea Islanders, but 
never about Labrador.” 

“ Tho Moravians started this business, and they run 
it still,” replied Captain Morris. “ They have been at 
it some time, and do a good trade, as well as a power 
of good, I believe. But they tmde.” 

“Are there many missions?” asked Arthur*. 

“Four I know of; one yonder at Nain, the next we 
shall pass to-night, I d.are.yay, at Ok-kak. Then Ho- 
hron and Hopedale. d’hey manage to keep the Esqui- 
maux in the neighbourhooil and teach them some 
trade and some "religion. But it’s mostly up-liill 
work." 

“ I daresay it is,” said Angus. 

“You bet it is. But the Hn.skies arc very docile 
and quiet. They go to church and sing just like sheep. 
I mean they follow a leader; not sing like sheep, of 
cour.se. Evei'y year a .ship coino.s from Europe with 
supplies, and tho .same ship carries off the valuable 
trade produce which the missionaries have had with 
the natives. 'These articles are sold for the benefit of 
the society, I hoar. It’s a hard life in the winter, and 
bad’s the best,” 
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“ But I suppose the natives learn cleanliness if not 
godliness?” interposed George. 

“ Well, you’ll see when you got to Hopeclale. ITcro’s 
a nice specimen of the Christian Esrpiimaux,” added the 
captain, nodding at the native, who was stirring a little 
now and then. "That’s what civilization has done for 
him!”" ■■ ■ 

“is he a Christian?” asked Angus. 

“Hope not,” said the captain. “But Christians 
gave him whisky, and when men can’t stop at a fair 
quantity then they are beasts, I say; and worse. 
Aha! here’s our new brother awake.” 

The Esquimaux had opened his eyes, and when he 
perceived the captain looking at him he got up and 
said; 

“Goodday!” 

“What!” asked the captain in surprise. “Do you 
talk English?” 

“ Goodday, sir,” replied the man. " Know — talk — 
good-morrow.” 

"His English vocabulary is rather limited,” said 
Angus. “Where did you learn English?” 

“In the Bay,” replied the man. 

“Where?” said Angus, turning to the captain. 

“In the Bay. He means Esquimaux Bay — Invuck- 
toke, eh?” 

The man nodded, and said “In the Bay” again plea- 
santly. But after this exhibition of his English he 
subsided, and began again on “ Goodday, tomorrow,” 
and finally took refuge in a perfect shower of nods, 
which seemed to confuse him after a while, for ho was 
: silent. 

“This is the kind of man you want, Mr. Fowler. 
He comes from Esquimaux Bay, and may remember 
something of your uncle’s tre.asure. How long ago 
is it since the old man was up here for the Conqiany ?” 

“Oh, many years, fifteen at least. Indeed I am not 
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quite certain, and it does not matter. Wo have the 
hearings of the cairn, and will no doubt be able to 
iind it w'hen we reach Iligolette.” 

The ICsquiinaux nodded again, and said Goodday for 
the sixth time with a freshness which did him credit, 
considering he had already repeated the greeting so 
frequently to the same people with no particular 
result. 

“You know it? Rigolette? Mission? ’’asked Angus 
deliberately. 

I'be Esquimaux nodded at each word. He evidently 
understood what was said. Then he .suddenly hurst 
out into a torrent of words, which sounded, or rather 
the spelling of the sound may be written, Cobloonak 
tuck tu peeomewanga, pilleta 3 o 

I'his w’-as extremely gratifying, and Tom, who had 
listened intently, said as much. 

“ What doe.s he want, Cecil ? ” 

" Kina?” asked Cecil of the man. 

The E.squimaux repeated the sentence, with the addi- 
tional .suggestion of “Pussay.” 

“He wants a eat,” said Bob. “Pie distinctly said 
‘pussa,y.’ Eat pussay?” continued the lad pointing to 
his mouth, 

Tlie man nodded. " Pussay, tyma, goodday.” 

"You can’t have the pussy, old fellow. We have 
only got one, and we can’t spare her.” 

“ ‘Pussay ’ is a seal,” said Cecil. “ I know that ' Cob- 
loonak’ is ‘Engli.sliman.’ ‘Pillotay’ is ‘give.’ So I 
suppose he wants some raw seal. 1 am afraid we have 
nonn’b 

“ Let him catch hi.s own. There will be some on the 
ice to-morrow, tuicl we can see how he does it. So all 
parties will be gratified,” said Artluir. 

The Esquima.ux, in default of seal, was quite pleased 
to devour some dripping-fat, with which delicious and 
rather rancid viand he smeared himself into a deep 
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sleep, wliich lasted until the sun had wanned the inist 
and hrought out the seals, when the schooner had oust 
olf tlio iceberg and was sailing east again. 

“ What’s your name?” inquired Occil. 

The man .shook his head. “ 3Ncgga-mai,” ho replied. 

“Cair’t understand,” remarked Augu.s, "Jfere, let 
me try him," 

Then Angus with solemnity pointed to himself and 
named himself. Tlieii to Bob, tlicn to Oecdl, and so on 
until he came to the Esquimaux, and paused with ex- 
tended finger, 

“Kina'?" he asked ("What?"). 

The ICsquimaux’s stolid face was for a moment lighted 
up with a ray of intelligence. It was a.s if a caudle 
had been passed behind the eyes of an animated tur- 
nip-head of unwashed appearance. 

“ Mickee,” he replied, taj^ping his chest. 

"Mickyl" exclaimed the captain. “He's an Irish 
hoy, bedad!" 

“Mickee?” 

The man nodded, and Cecil .said; 

" Mickee means a dog. That’s his name, Dog. Bow- 
wow-wow?” 

The light-hearted native nodded again, and after a 
pause was seked with an original notion which re- 
sulted it! “Goodday” again, with quite a new emphasis 
for variety’s sake. 

After a little nodding and bobbing a seal cauglit lii.s 
attention, and lie cried “Bussay!” again and again, at 
the same time handling liis spear. The captain made 
no objection to a boat being launched, and the Esqui- 
maux jumped on the ieo, got between tbe .seal and the 
sea, and in a twinkling he had speared tlie animal, and 
then, cutting a large piece of blubber from fcho raw and 
quivering shoulder, ate it with much relish. We need 
not dwell upon this meal, Avhieh lasted until nearly 
the whole seal had beexi eaten, for there is no greater 
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gluttonandiio more patient “faster" than an Esquimaux, 
who will eat enough for tivo ordinary men or go with- 
out food for days if necessary. Like a camel the 
iiinuit seems capable of drawdng sustemmeo from the 
i'os(3rvPs in his interior economy. 

While the native was devouring the seal Angus 
called Cecil into the cabin and shut the door. 

“Cecil," he said, “the captain was right. This Es- 
quimanx wdll have an effect upon our voyage. Some- 
thing will come of his appearance.” 

The jnysterious manner in which the lieute.nant 
delivered himself of this opinion amazed Cecil not a 
little. 

" What on earth do you mean?” he said, with a look 
of alarm. “Is there anything wrong?” 

“Wrong! No, my dear fellow, things all seem per- 
fectly right; bub until I am assured we need not say 
anything to the hoys. Do you understand?” 

“Do i understand the Spliinx? Ileally, Angus, you 
jme about as mysterious and aljno.st as solemn. Speak 
plainly," said Cecil .somewhat testily. 

“ Plainly, then, this Esquimaux will show ns where 
the Talisman lies hidden.” 

Cecil stared at the young lieutenant, but said no- 
thing. He was quite unprepared for such a disclosure. 

“Yes,” continued Angus; “I am (piito serious. I 
confe.ss it was rather a wild-goose chase this expedition 
of om-s, but the old uncle know what ho was about. 
I’etweeu you and mo, I scarcely think — well, por!i.ap.s 
1 am premature, .so never mind that — but he was right 
in sending the lads out. Don’t you see why?” 

“I think I do,” replied Cecil. 

“ Each of the boys wn.ntcd ‘ballast’ and .some toning 
dowm. Arthur was too despondent; Bob, too facetious 
under all cireumBtancc.s, litting or otherwise; Tom was 
too .self-confident, and CeeU too--” 

He paused and sjiiilcd at his friend. 
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'‘Well,” said Cecil, "what about me?” 

“ Cecil is a little too retiring; a trifle too modest, and 
inclined to stjund in his own light.” 

"Better to shade your light than put it on a candlo- 
sticic and have it blown out by rough winds,” remarked 
Cecil,' 

“Certainly; but there are glass shades through 
which the light may penetrate, and Master Baroil was 
rather too modest to make his way in the world— -too 
wanting in self-assertion.” 

"And noAV you think 1 am too 'choekjr,’ I suppose?” 
asked Cecil, with some derision in his tone. 

“No. I am glad to see you assertive. You will he 
the more appreciated. A lad who is bumptious is a 
nuisance; a young man who is conceited is an ass; but 
a person who values himself properly, when he has 
reason to do so, will be estimated at his value by 
others. Verbmn sap./” 

“Thank you,” answered Cecil; “I am not quite certain, 
Angus, whether you are entirely seriou.s, hut I am sure 
you moan well. So now lot us return to our Esqui- 
maux and the Talisman.” 

“Well, as I said, the expedition has done us all 
good. The meeting with this Esquimaux is very for- 
tunate, His name, you know, is Mickee.” • 

“ Yes, I remember it was rather Hibernian, or per- 
haps I should say Hypcrboreair,” replied Cecil. 

“The name that occurs in the packet your uncle 
gave mo is also Mickee,” added Angus. "At any rate, 
it is a curious coinciclonco. This man has come up 
from Jnvucktoke or Esquimaux Bay. You remcuuber 
our latitude and longitude ah corrected for finding the 
Talisman is close by that inlet. The name Mickee may 
be only a coincidence, as your uncle w^ls here many 
years ago; but the man is not young, and ho may tell 
us something concerning the hidden treasure. The 
captain said the man would affect our voyage — he was 
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superstitious only. W e are pretty sure the Esquimaux 
will g'uide us to the right .spot.” 

" il’here i.s certainly reason in what you say,” replied 
Cecil. “ Whereabouts are we now?” 

“About €3“ w. 67° N./' replied Angus. “That island 
yonder I take to ho Ok-kak. There is a village there, 
and if you like we will land We may hear something 
or sue .something ainu.sing. But until we have ques- 
tioned tlie native we will not tell the boys our impres- 
sion.s. George already knows this.” 

“ Very well,” replied Cecil. " Let us go ashore if wo 
can. It will do no harm at anyrate. We may see 
something amusing, as you say.” 

The young men went on deck, and the island they 
had caught a glimpse of fi-oui the cabin was there 
plainly visible on the starboard bow. The huts and 
the curiou,s red chapel belonging to the inis.siori w'oro 
sirfficient to indicate the character of the settlement. 

“Can we land yonder, captain?” asked Cecil. 

“ Ye can if ye like,” replied the captain. “ Tlioro i.s 
not much to see unless you want to inspect the village, 
and, you will see as much at Esquimaux Lay. 'J’Jie 
cape yonder i.s rather dangerous; anchorage deep. 
But if you want to see the fishing and se.aling, tlaj 
dressing and the cleaning, you may run inside where 
those vessels are lying. It’s rather far north for the 
cod-fisher.s, though. They generally keep below hO”.” 

"Let us go,” said Arthur. “Goorgo, you will 
come?” 

“Tvo no objection,” replied George. “We can all 
go, I daresay. It will be intcre.sting to .see how these 
great fisheries are mana.ged. We are rather late for 
the seals, I sxippose?” 

“Yes,” replied the captain, "The scalers have 
pretty well all cleared out by thi,s time. They are 
nearly all 'Newfoundland men. They seldom come 
here.” 
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“Jhw many seaJs will one ship lake?” inquired 
Cecil 

" 'Cho average lies between two thousand and Ll)reo 
thousand,” replied the captain. “.Ijut I have known 
seven thousand caught. It’s nearly all chance, how- 
ever — a toss-up.” 

" .1 1 must pay," said George. 

“ Soniotimos, The owners pay the expenses oi: the 
vessel; the captain receives a commission, tun c(3nts a 
seal; one half of the remainder of the haul-value then 
is divided amongst the crow, and the owners get the 
rest. A seal is worth say three and a half dollars, so 
you can reckon it up. The skins and blubber only is 
carried away. Yonder’s a fishing- vessel" 

“Let’s go aboard,” said Tom. 

“ I’d rather see the Esquimaux again. I want to 
know more about them,” said Arthur. 

" Then I’ll tell you what,” said Cfiptain Morris, “I’m 
pretty well known hereabouts where ilshin’ is going 
on. We’ll give a paity — a .smoke party and drink.s — 
and some of the men will tell you as much about the 
Huskies as you’ll want to know. Now, shall we go 
aboard?" 

The lads consented. Angus remaining behind. Cap- 
tain Morris aecomp.anied the others ami saluted the 
commander of the fishing craft with a loud, “ What 
cheer, Joel?" 

"What cheer, old sarpint?” was the pleasing retort. 
"Why, you ancient sea-snake, whar hevo you rose 
from?” 

" Under water, o’ course, Joel. Can wo come a- 
< board?" . 

“ Ye can — what fur?” 

; “ To see you and yer fishin' tackles.” 

" Come alongside. Servant, gentlemen. Erom Ca- 
nady, say?” 

"No; England,” replied Cecil 



“S-f4!r"lSIirwe ckll it; cod’« fond oi caplin, 
wliich is like a smelt, ye know, 

“Like TJ. S. currency,” suggested lorn. tueen 

Precisely only ke is silvered on tlie other side, 
which the greenbacks isn’t. Smart you are, youngster 
WhSithe bait is got we light our fires, as you will 
see. and have our supper^ Then off to the grounds in 
the morning; clean our ueh— 

» That must take time, said Arthur. 

“ Well, not so much,” replied the fisherman. ^ Yo 
see we’ve headers, cut-throats, and sphtteiu 
way of it. The ‘cut-throat comes first. He hands 
the fish to the ‘header,’ who extracts sound, livci, and 
toneiio The ‘splitter’ takes out the back-bone and 
Sc? and sends the clean fish to tlio ‘sa tor,’ who 
pS them in layens. After be ng dried and sweated 

“‘.ri* They a » oily, 

course, but wear protectin’ dresses. One woman enn 
stilif sav seven, aye, eight thousand cod a day, ami yo 

can’t count the heads' she may strike if she goe.s l;or 
lieadino' instead— fifteen thousand very like. 

“Thank you,” said Cecil. “ Wo are (luite satisfied. 
T'he operations are not very nice, I daresay. 


“Xo; it ain't eau-de-Cologne nor lavendci- water, 
and cod-oil isn’t the nicest llavour. l^ut it’s whole- 
some, i daresay.” . 

" tiooJ-day, captain. But would you like to come 
aboard our craft with ono or two other friends and 
hiiA'o a drop of whisky?” suggested Captain Al, orris, 
the , “ sea-snake.’k : . 

" I will, by Jehoshaphat,” replied the tlsherraan with 
much energy. “ I’ve a friend ashore, a Hudson’s Bay 
man, he is — I’ll bring him. Jonas is a good one.” 

“Bring him by all means,” said Cecil. “He will 
amuse us.” 

"He vjill” .said Joel. “I tell you he amuses me. 
He tells what Ae calls the ‘ naked truth ’ about these 
places, and his own adventures, until I b’lieve I must 
ask him to put some clothing on his veracity. It’s too 
naked for me. I can’t understand it. It’s too true.” 

George laughed and said, “He draws the long bow a 
bit then?” 

“Draws twenty ‘long bows,’ the longest you over 
see. .He’s a bom archer in that w,ay, is Jonas Tubbs. 
If you get him on trappin’, look out.” 

“Oh, tell him to come, pfott.se,” cried Tom. “I do 
love a good story. Can he speak Hitfiky?” 

" Sometimes he is very husky after a little bit of 
supper,” replied Joel with a wink. “But you mean 
the Esquimaux language?” 

“ Yes,” replied Tom. “ We have a I:Tu.sky on board, 
.and he might help us to find out something about 
them.” 

“ Jonas will tell you as much as you want. He’ll 
come. So 'II I, soon's we can. So ‘.‘Z'arw-ittrwa,’ that’s 
good-bye in Esquimaux.” 

“Tarva-tarva!” said the boys laughing, and Bob said, 
“Topsy-turvy!” ■ 

“What is good-day?” asked Tom. 

“Oks-shi-ni!” replied the fishing man; “and if you 
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want to malvo your Husk^ very talkative ask liiai i£ 
ho willhave ‘oogligooliuk.'” , . » 

"Tliat sounds like driiiking—a gurgle in the throat, 
said George. . ... . ■ . i . 

" 1-light!” remarked the captain.^ “Its whi-sky. 
'Now, cMA mates, ‘ taa’va-tarva.’”. , 

Rcjpcating the words, and laughing tog(jthor, the 
younti- aiul iuorry party returned to tlie Annw m liigh 
spirhls. Tom's iirst remark to the native wa.s as 
follows: — , 

“Hullo, Husky, old fellow. Oks-shi-m, opghgool- 

"Abb, abb!” replied the native; although Tom’s salu- 
tation .sounded like “hooks and eyes,” he quite under- 
stood the gurgling sound of the latter word._ Ibpn, 
greatly to tlie astonishment of the whole of the English 
party, Mickee, the Esquimaux, remarked conlidentialiy, 
and with many nods to emphasize the rather misapplied 
sentiments, “God savo the Queen! Contound kcf 
politics! Anion!” 



CHAPTER XXIIT. 


A STBANGKK — A CLUE TO THE TALISMAN — THE TRAP- 
PER — “THE SPECTRE WOODMAN” — MISCHIEF BREW- 
' iNa 

IhE astonishment of the party had scarcely 
subsided when Captain Morris was hailed 
os " Sea-sarpint,” and went to welcome the V 
iiew-coaiers. Meantime Angus toolc the 
Esquimaux aside and endeavoured to question him 
concerning Invucktoke and Caiitain Wood, but with- 
out much success. Tho native had lived near liigolette 
some years, and had an old relative whose name was 
also “Mickce.” Wo far Angus had ascertained when 
he was disturbed by J oel and Jonas Tubbs, who grasped 
..his hand. ■ ’ . 

“ Proud to meet you, sir,” said Jonas. " A Briti.sh 
oiheer is a welcome star in our horizon. How’s the old 
country, sir?” 

“Quito well, I believe,” replied A.ngu.s, looking at 
the man. “You arc an old stager here, I fancy?” 

"Yes, sir, for nigh twenty years .T’vo been a Com- 

E ’s man, and in all that time Tve only once visited 
pe. I went home in ’62, and here I’ll remain I 
expect for ever.” 

" .!. wemder if you were much down Esquimaux Bay 
direction?” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ve trailed all across Labrador, I’ve 
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MUTihercd at Ungava yonder. I’m bound for the .'Bay 
soon, and then I’ll track across the mountains before 
winter to the Grand Fall, and so.on west.” 

“Is it possible that you ever hefird anything of a 
Captain John Wood, an IVrctio sailor, and in some way 
iiiixnd up with the Company’s business in iK-tS or there- 
abouts.” 

“Wood! Let me see. John Wood! Q’here was a 
“Wood at Kigolette in 18(53 or thereabouts, a line .sailor, 
like — well, it’s a queer comparison, but something an 
old likeness to young master yonder.” 

Airgus turned and found Arthur standing just behind 
him. 

“My goodness, can you remember him? That’s the 
son of the man I mean.” 

“Remember him! Certain I (fo. He saved my life, 
and I drew his likeness after when he was asleep one 
night, and didn’t know. I wa.su't likely to forgot 
“.Tack TimborV’ as we sometimes called him — a regular 
ho, ‘lit of oak was he.” 

"That’s the man,” cried Angus. “ Cecil, Tom, Bob, 
we have found the clue; most wonderfully has it come, 
Mr. Tubbs.” 

"Never mind the mister,” replied the factor. “ Tn])b3 
will do; it’s short if it ain’t sweet. Bless my heart, lad, 
I can see your father in you — dear, dear! How long- 
ago is it? Sixteen year nearly since, by ‘accident’ I 
called it — I don’t know — .Tack Timber came along in 
his cruising ship, and we had a little expedition to- 
gether over the trail.” 

“Tell us all about it,” said Arthur. “Let us hear. 

I am quite anxious, Cecil.” 

“ No wmnder, sir. Dear me! I can’t well remember 
the year, years go so fast, and my memory isn’t so good 
as it might be. It must be about eighteen, or may be 
sixteen years ago,” continued the man. “How old are 
you, lad?” 
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“ Sixteen,” was tlio reply. 

" Ah, well, it don’t matter. Old Jack 'rimber, as we 
c.allod him, came along with me up by Rigoletto-'-u]) 
the big river, and we made an agreement, though I’ve 
never kept it.” . . . 

" He’s off now,” whiapcrcd Joel the fisherman to 
Morris, his friend the “sarpint,” “ho’.s off. Your lieu- 
tenant will hear more of Labrador now than he is ever 
likely to hear again.” 

"Do you mean to say he is romancing?” asked 
Captain Morris. 

" I believe so; he’s told me many a tale, and if only 
one quarter of them is true I should feel kind o’ trust- 
ful for the rest. But when you come to such things 
as he saw, or says he saw, why, give me the Book of 
Aiiinias, with illu.strations hy his wdfe Sapphira.” 

“ But if he’s hoaxing us — I mean Mr, Fowler — ” 

“Let him alone. He hasn’t came to the ‘naked 
truth’ yet. When ho does I’ll interfere. He has lived 
in the Company’s territory for years — that’s true 
anyway — he may have known your friend’s friend. 
.Listen.” 

“Yes,” the factor was saying, "me and another went 
up the river and crossed the peninsula — your friend 
didn’t. He remained at lligolette, and — ” 

“Did you — excuse me interrupting — did you ever 
hear of any buried trea-sure, anything hidden in the 
woods there, ‘cached,’ you know?” 

“ Many a time. Oceans of money. It's not true." 

“Think not?” 

“Certainly not. Are you bound on that trail?” 

“We ai’e. Captain Wood left a treasure behind him 
up the Hamilton Biver somewhere. The spot is clearly 
indicated, and indeed one landmark is mentioned, 
‘The Clerk!”’ 

“'I’lie Clerk!” exclaimed the Company’s man. “ Why, 
I know it well, It’s up the Narrows near North-west 
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River, lb’s supposed to be like a man writing. I know 
the Clerki surt=)!” 

“Do you really now, Jonas?” interposed Captain 
Joel. “Don’t you go and illustrate your experiences. 
Tills is business.” 

“ I’m not iliustrabing,” retorted the trapper, as we 
may call him. “I declare to you it’s the na — " 

".Not the truth, not the ‘naked truth,’ Jonas, don't 
say that. I can’t believe ye.” 

“Well, it’.s true, ’ti.s indeed. I have scattered a bit, 
sir,” he added apologetically to Angus. “I have at 
times thrown off a few anecdotes which may have not 
borne the test of experience; but now, with the son of 
old Jack Wood looking at me. I'm fair and square.” 

“Will you come and guide m?” asked Cecil. 

“I will,” replied the man heartily; "there’s my hand 
on it. I will go. When do you sail?” 

" As .soon as we can,” replied Angus. “ George, this 
is very curious.” 

"It is indeed,” said George. "I say, Mr. Tubbs, do 
you. know ■ Mickoe ?” 

“An Esquimaux. I did once. He was the biggest thief 
in the district. He was there when ‘Jack Timber’ was.” 

“Do you see that Husky yonder?” 

“ Aye, he may bo an Invucktoke specimen.” 

“He is, and hi.s name is ‘ Mickee.’” 

“ Likely enough. There are plenty. They pick up 
a few words of English and go up with fi.shing vo.sscls. 
Sometimes a.s pilots. I have been piloted into Ungava 
Bay by , a Husky.” 

‘‘Will you come down-stairs and see the papers, or 
perhaps take a little refreshment?” suggested Cecil. 

“Thank you,” replied Captain Joel, replying for 
himself and his friend, “ I think we will. 1 am rather 
sandy in the mouth.” 

“liy all means,” assented the Company’s agent, “and 
we’ll have a conversation, gentlemen.” 
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te'iitriatAirx and mosquitoes. 

"SMie wholo party adjourned to the ealn’n, where 
various tinned meats and some bottles were bospitably 
proiiiiced, 'fhe agent seemed pleased. 

"Ah!” be said, “this meat is not to be despised 
cither. Many a time in the old <lay.s 1 would have 
been glad of ,sueh a bit and sup. llaw seal, wbicli has 
got bad by keeyiing, ia not to my taste mneh.” 

“ You liavo livexi among the Escpiinuiux, I 8uppo.se?” 
said Arthur, “ Wliat race are they?” 

“ Same as Laplanders and Greenlanders. They are 
a distinct people who have migrated. ]. have hoard 
of some who ciussed Hudson’s Strait to Ungava on a 
raft,” 

“Really!” exclaimed the capta.in. 

■ “ Really and truly. They .spread somehow, and are 
a queer people. Their heaven is under water; those 
who have been good go under where whahis are numer- 
ou.s, and feast on blubber. The bad men and wiAiien 
go where seals, &c., are sca,rco or only obtained -with 
great trouble. 'I'hey never bury their dead. They 
never .sleep in their clotlie.s; and they never wash, so 
the crust is a protection agaimst ihe mosquitoes, which 
wo cannot avoid.” 

“Yes, they are a nuisance,” a,s,scnted Tom, “We 
shall have plenty lower down,” 

“You have enough here on land. Inland they are 
dreadful. There are three kinds of biting animals; 
tlie mosquito, the black lly, and the gnat. From day- 
light to al)out nine the ‘skeetens’ hist, then the flies till 
, sun, set, and then the midges or gnats. I rmnember 
being loMt in the woods once, aud a nice time I had 
with mo.squitoe.s.” 

“ Ls it a .story?” a.sked Tom innocently, 

" No, it’s quite true,” replied the trappfw warmly. 

“I mean — I heg your pardon — I meant is it an 
adventure?” 

“ It was rather a serious adventure for me, and it 
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may be ii warning to you young men not to go about 
th(‘we places alone. You may so easy get lost. This 
was the wray of it: , 

" lium!” ninttoi'orl Joel, "Ta this your own experi- 
ence, mister?” he .aslced. “ I think I’ll clear out.” 

'Tubbs made no answer, hut after a reiterated demand 
from Tom, who noted the tale down, the interesting 
Company’s agent began the adventure as follows : — 

The Spectre Woodman. 

“ I had to cro.ss a few miles — about a day’s journey-— 
to one of our establishments. We had been travedling, 
but as the last stage was short and the night moonlit, 
I determined to cross the belt. So I set off after some 
supper, and felt not a bit afraid, for I knew when I 
giiined the hills I could ea.sily tr.ack the trail. I had 
been living in the neighbourhood, I mu.st tell you, for 
.some time, and was pretty well acquainted -with the 
■paths. 

“1 mounted the rising ground and pushed on. Find- 
ing a path, evidently a well-trodden one, I followed it, 
and found myself after a while by a .stream, a circum- 
stance that surprised me, for I had never seen that 
stream before, anil may possibly never see it again! — ” 

“ I\l.o.st likely not,” mutteroil Captain Joel sceptically. 

“ .Don’t interrupt, please,” continued the trapper. 
"The moonlight broke through the branche,s of the 
trees as I proceeded, hut I had not gone far when I 
perceived an enormous man Hitting on ju.st ahead of 
me. yomotimes the figure lialted on a trunk for a 
.second, but as 1 approached the gig.antic form sprang 
aside and appeared further on. 'The weather turned 
.suddenly cold, then .suddenly hot for a spoil. The 
night was calm, and still going north along the path, 
the -(igure led me, till suddenly in a darker glade he 
vanished suddenly. 
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THE TRA1>PS!R’s STORY. 


“I paused and looked around me. Tl>e moon was 
Biuling high in the heavens; not a sound was hofird 
except Hie rippling and murmuring of the uuiLer. T 
felt rather lost, I can toll you, and I bravely turned 
back to where I had noticed a 'portage’ path. I had 
u'luch trouble; the way seemed longer than before. 
I had lost my direction, completely carried awuiy by 
the figaire, w'hich had led me wrong, as I fancied. 
Many times I remembered the spectre woodman, and 
concluded he had appeared to me as he had to others, 
and that I was doomed! 

" Such feelings, you will say, were unpleasant,” con- 
tinued the narrator, " and I resolutely turned back in 
the track. I reached the portage when day broke, and 
finding an old canoe which belonged to the post, I 
determined to cross the stream. 

"No sooner said th.an done. I paddled over and 
started forward to find the path, which lay, I knew, 
close to the upper end of the portage. But I could not 
find it; and then I discovered that .1 could not even find 
my way back to the river. As the woirther was dry 
arid hot there were no pools or places whereat I could 
drink. The sun rose high and became obscured by 
heavy clouds. A storm was approaching. .The coun- 
try changed to a swamp, Hies and mosquitoes tormented 
me fearfully. I lay down and almo.st gave myself up 
for lost, when I heard a sound — an echo — of a gun. 

"It was getting towards evening, ao I rose up and 
hurried in the direction of the sound. Again and again 
I heal’d it, until, h-aving traversed .some couple of milas, 
I di,stingui,shed the sound was tlnuuh;r, .short an<l 
sharp. The lightning flashed and the thunder pealed 
for more than an hour. I was nearly .struclc, and quite 
.soaked during the tempest, and finally went to sleep 
utterly bewildered and weary, caring little what might 
happen. 

" Ejirly in the morning I wa.s awakened by a cold 
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tone.h, and I opened my eyesi. To my hoiTOf and 
astonisliniorit a bear, an enormous brown bear, stood 
)joside me Kuilling. If I moved I knew he would hug 
me to death, so I summoned all my courage and reso- 
lution to remain as quiet as possible. Bruin sniffed 
fi,nd sniffed, thou ho half dragged, half carried mo down 
to bis lair, whore ho covered me with branches and 
leaves, d'here 1 remained for some time quite motion- 
less, for I know if 1 stirred he would at once, if within 
range, , attack me. 

“Some time passed, and then after a careful glance 
around I ventured to sit up ' and push aside the 
branches. N othing was to be seen, so I rose and hurried 
away, careless whither I went. Down the hill I rushed 
as hard as I could, and at length perceived smoke. I 
heard a gun — a real gun — none of heaven’s artillery 
this time. I tried to shout; I could not. Still I ran 
on, and in hve minutes rushed into the arras of my 
own men not a hundred yards from my own house. I 
was safe 1 

“It seems all day I had been following my own 
tracks in a circle and bearing round the compass. The 
bear had carried me out of the beaten path — my own 
track — and so saved me. There, that’s true!" 

; “ Very wonderful !” said Tom. “ But what about the 

Phantom Woodman 

“ I discovered tho cause of it,” replied the narrator. 
" The moon was full and bright bGldrid me, and that 
spectre Avas my OAvn shadow which I had been fol- 
lowing!” 

A hearty laugh followed the trapper’s tale. Tom 
thanked him as well as the others, and requested leave 
to write the adventure down. The man graciously 
permitted the insertion of the story in the diary, and 
soon after the party broke up. Captain Joel had 
disappeared before that. 

“Como to-morrow; sail with us,” said Angus. “We 


will make it worth yoor whilo. We will only put in 
at Ifopeilale, and carry you thence direct to EsipiiiotiUK 
Iky.” 

"1 will go,” said the man. "Tint keep an eye on 
Mickeo. Ho’b a fchiei' and the .son of a thief, ff your 
uncle trn.stud to him you won’t liird the ti-CiiMui'c 
oasiily. Have you any iiiform!i.tiori aa to what wuh 
hu)'iucl tliero?” 

"iSio; hut in a scaled packet, wliich is only to he 
opened at the place, I dn.resa.y wo shall iind a lull in- 
ventory of all the buried treasure, llollol who is that?” 

“ Nothing,” said Arthur. “1 didn’t hear anything.” 

“ 1 did,” said the trapper. “ Somebody moved. Well, 
the landmarks are the Clerk, you say.” 

“Yes, bearing west. There are three toupics on 
the shore, and on the la.st island — a bare, rocky island 
— is the treasure,” said Cecil. 

“Indeed!” .said the trapper. “Wo shall iind it 
easily; a child could find it with such diisjctions. Tlio 
lad island? There are about sixty of them — is a plain 
hint. Well, good-night. Cood-night, captain!” 

"Good-night!” cried all the lad.s. " Wo will sail to- 
morrow. You will come?” 

“ Oertairdy. Be.st come up close inshore, and you’ll 
see the bait catching.” 

"Goin.shorc! nob much,” muttered Captain Morrk. 
“ No wish to go ashoro, my lad, when the tide falls. 
That trapper is too kind. The wind is fair, and we 
could run down well to-night.” 

"But wm mud wait, captain; I promi.sod,” said 
jibigus. 

‘‘ Well, I hope he’ll turn up and not keep us waitin’. 
I kind o’ di.stru.st him myself,” said Murri.s. 

“ Wo do J,” said Geox'ge. “.It’s as well wo didn’t tell 
him the whole secret, Angus.” 

“ I didn't, on purpose,” said the lieutenant. "Now, 
boys, bod. Where’s Cecil?” 



'MISGHIBiF! 


“Gone to bed already, I think," said Tom. “Ho 
went to the cabin not long ago. Good-night!" 

“ I’ll turn in," said Angus. “ The packet and the maps 
of the 'cache’ must be put away.” 

“ I rather wish you had not showed them to the 
men,” .said George. “ They may tell tales.” 

“They cannot do anything without the sealed 
packet,” said Angus. “That, 1 am sure, contains the 
meinoranda, and is not to be opened till we reach 
Kscpiimaux Hay. Ho do not be alarmed. We will 
arrange mattm.s in the morning with Mr. Tubhs.” 

So saying, Angus retired to rest, a,nd iu a short time 
the whole ship’s company except the wakeful watch 
were asleep. 

Numerous vessels and more numerous boats put out 
early. Amongst the fonner was Captain JoeI’.s craft, 
and it glided swiftly past the Annie on the larhoavd 
tack, then when the open water was gained all sail was 
hoisted and the handy vessel flew down the wdnd with 
a flowing, sheet. 

So the watch j-iiportocl in the morning to Captain 
Morris, who stamped his foot on deck, said two big 
words, and immediately sought Angus in the cabin. 
“Mischief!” ho muttered. 


OITAPTER XXIV. 


A DIRCOVEHY — CECIL SELE-ACCUSED — A CHASE — 
ARTHUR AND THE PLOVER-— AN ADVENTURE. 

■ ISCHIEF indeed! The captain’s brow was 
clouded a.s he strode hastily into the cabin 
and aroused Angu.s. The noise he made, 
purposely, no doubt, .soon disturbed the rest 
of the young men, and each individual in turn sat up, 
yawned, impiired the time, extended his arms, rubbed 
his eyes, yawned again, ami finally lay down again, but 
wide awake and intent upon the captain. 

“What’s up?" inquired 'fom flippantly. 

"You ought to be,’’ retorted the captain, who ap- 
peared rather out of temper. “Mr Fowler, I hjive 
news for you. That fishing schooner, the Gannet, is 
off!” 

“Off where?” said Angus with little interest. “I 
don’t see how it concerns us much, captain. Let her go.” 

“She has gone south,” said the captain — “to Kain, 
perhaps.” 

“She may go to Jericho for all I care,” was the 
somewhat sleepy answer. 

“ Perhaps to Hopedale, surely to Esquimaux Bay,” 
persisted the skijipor. “ Moreover,” he continued, ig- 
noring Angus’ impatience, “ the Company’s late agent 
has gone with Captain Joel, and they have enticed 
away Mickoe the Esquimaux 1” 

2 « 


George now perceived that the captain had some 
grave Runpi cions, and he said; 

“ Captain Morris, you suspect the men have played 
us fir trick. It is as well they do not know all our 
landmarks.” 

Angus jumped out of bed as quickly as "old Mrs. 
Slippoi'slo[)pcr” did when the fox had stolen the "gray 
goose” of nursery legend, and hurried into the saloon. 

The 'papers oonoeming the Talisman had been 
ahsteaeted! 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” exclaimed George, 
when Angus, deshubiUe, came running hack, wearing 
little else hut a scared expression which one did not 
u.sually see upon the brave young man’s face. 

“The papers have been stolen. That captain and 
the humbugging agent have robbed us! That story 
was an invention to keep our attention diverted. The 
captain was not present. I remember he went away 
while the adventure was being told. Fortunately none 
of us let out about the island, and they will have to 
search for a time — we can overtake them. Why, 
Oocill” 

Angus suddenly ceased speaking, for Cecil’s usually 
cheerful face wore an expression of dismay and humi- 
liation much deeper than the mere loss of the papers 
would account for. 

“ My dear Cecil, you look alarmed; what is it? We 
shall catch the fellows, you may depend.” 

“Yes, but— but — Angus, I have been a fool,” burst 
out Cecil impulsively. 

“ My dear Cecil, gently. What have you done? I 
am quite sure you had nothing to do with the abstrac- 
tion of the papers.” 

“ Ho, of course not. But I — 1 — told the Company’s 
agent about the island, and ho will know where to 
loolc,” Cecil hesitatingly explained. 

A silence fell upon all Cecil bad told these un- 
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THE. captain’s WKATH. 


Kcrupdous men -where to pnt theiv hands npon an 
hivaluable treasure — a talisman, as the hoy,s Jiopo<l, 
whicii would ensure their happiness — a treasure on 
■vvhich Cedi’s sister’s happiness mainly dependetl, 1’his 
groat anuilot or other valuable legacy was now in a fair, 
or ratiiur unfair, way to be 'lilched i’rom them! 

“ J wish we had never gone on boai'd that beastly 
fishing schooner.” 

“is or .seen Joel. I'll Stictr-sarpmt him/’ in tittered 
the captain with a nod which spoke volumes for the 
severity of the novel punishment he expressed as "soa- 
sarpenting.” “I’ll give him snakes,” he added vehe- 
mently. 

The countenance of the captain, as he enunciated his 
intention to bestow such a gift, valuable no doubt in 
view of the scarcity of those reptiles, nearly made Bob 
laugh. Fortunately ho cliecked himself, or he might 
liave earned a viper or two. 

“I’ll .spit him on his own bowsprit,” continued the 
captain, who was extremely angry at being outwitted. 
“ I’ll lash him to the main shroiuls and flog him. I’ll 
make him oat tlie binnacle, I will, and w.ash it down 
with bilge water. He shall have a pleasant day -with 
mo for outragin’ my ship. The — the — .skunk ! ” finished 
the agitated skipper. 

'While Captain Morris was intent upon thi.s condign 
punishment, which would require to be reversed in its 
application if it was to be ofiective, the boys had 
tumbled up and were dressing rapidly, (/ecil said 
notbiiig, but no one upbraided him. He drc.ssed in 
silence, and felt greatly ashamed. 

" Come, old fellow,” said George, when Cecil appeared 
on dock — the schooner was quickly under way again — 
“come, don't give way; accidents will happen, Cecil. 
You were a little too frank this time. Jfut we will 
catch these thieves, and they shall he punished.” 

“ They have had hours’ start,” muttered Cecil, grasp- 


George’s sympathetic hand — “hours, and with 
this wind must have got well away. If the breeze 
drops!” , 

“Never anticipate evils. Suppose it does not drop. 
It’s steady now. Angus is sorry, hut he says the 
mai,t('r can’t bo helped. You will hear nothing more 
of it, I promise you.” 

“ Yes; thanks, Geoige, hut shall I not think of it? 
Shall 1 not feel all my life that I have deprived you 
all — and Annie — dear old Annie, too — of something- 
valuable and precious? George, I am ashamed of my- 
self thoroughly!” 

“ Well, it was stupid. But remember we have still 
a sealed packet which was not in the locker. So never 
say die. That wretched Husky shall he hanged, if I 
can do it. Ho is a regular had one. I almo.st wish we 
had left him on the ice — to freeze!” 

" Oh, George! Well, I can’t mend matters by worry- 
ing,” said Cecil , with an attempt at cheerfulness. “ Here 
a3’6 the others. I say, Angu-s, I am dreadfully sorry. 
Tom, Bob, Arthur, will you ever forgive me ?” 

"Wo all forgive you, dear old fellow. There is no 
harm done. Y^ou are too sensitive, Cecil,” said ibigus, 
who know a few kind words would do more to calm 
his friend than any amount of demonstration. “ It will 
ail come right. Cheer up!” 

“ I’ve loaded our little gun yonder,” said the captain, 
who came up at this juncture; “and I just toll you, 
sir, that when that blessed Gannet comes within range 
I’ll give her pepper!” 

“We cannot lire upon the schooner!” said Tom, 
aghast. 

“ Can’t we? T will, anyway. What! ia a fellow like 
Joel to come and insult our country and the old coun- 
try, to eat and drink like a free-luncher, then collar 
your jjapens, and nob get shot at? Jehoshaphat!” 

“We are stepping uieoly through the water, but the 
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chfjHO, has (pite disappeared She must have, sailed 
oaiiy,” said Cecil. 

“Ay, ay; but wo’ll overhaul her — it the wind holds." 

That was the problem. Would the wind hold? If 
not, the treasure would be abstractisd aud ma<le awa.y 
with before the Amm could possibly get down to 
E,s(pnjnaux Bay. 

The little ve.ssel ran merrily along, plunging into 
the “crisp” breaking waves and showeriiig fspray over 
her figure-head. But by degrees the wind fell; the 
rushing wa.s growing less and less; then suddenly the 
breeze blew again, more from the north this time, 
which rendered warm clothing agreeable, though not 
long before the thermometer was at 85“ in the sliade, 
owing partly to the reflection of the sun’s rays from 
the rocks. It is a curious fact that in these parts 
storms always bring the coldest wea.tber; in tlie in- 
terior the greatest cold is during a perfect calm. At 
TJngava and round there this, we know, is the case, 
where extremes of cold and heat arc observed follow- 
ing in quick succession. 

The north wind was unpleasant, and the captain 
began to fear that it would back to the east and so 
impede the .schooner. Island after island was pas-sed, 
league after league gained. As each island was ap- 
proached the nuinerous birds wore objects of craving 
to the young sportsmen. But no landing was permitted 
on these submerged mountains — as the islets seem to 
be — ^like alps rising from the water, one side being 
nearly alwa.y8 higher than the other, and averaging 
three hundred feet, or thci'cabouts, in elevation. Some 
islands are cleft nearly in twain, some with saw-toothed 
clilfs; some full of chasms, in which the boiling, thun- 
dering sea swirls and rushes in eddies, rising up the 
sides, and retiring to let the dripping rocks be seen 

f ain. Such island.? guard the de.solate coast aud 
elter millions of sea-birds. 
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The diiy and the niglit passed. Summer waa wear- 
ing !i-way unperceived, August was near, and October 
meant winter. But tlie vessel made her way slowly 
along, baffled by opposing winds and currents, slapped 
by rude waves and threatened by rugged rocks, mocked 
by ii, calm wliicli brought the sun out in tierce splcn- 
doin’, and gave the Annie a taste of the Tropics on the 
threshold of the Arctic region. 

•It was during that two days’ calm that another bird- 
catching exjjedition was organized and cari’icd out with 
much fun and some little adventure, particularly with 
a bird which in a very amusing way led Arthur a dance 
about the cliffs. The tale was told by Tom, who made 
the entry in his diary, from which the chief incidents 
of this story are taken. A particular island attracted 
the young sportsman’s attention, for there Avere con- 
gregated so many birds that the cliffs seemed white 
or black according as their breasts or backs wore 
viewed CTO maase. 

“To shoot them,” said Tom, “was quite impossible. 
I assure you, captain, the things came flying at us, and 
at other times pas.secl so close as to alarm us. We tired 
repeatedly, but never killed a single bird.” 

“Perhaps they were all married birds,” suggested the 
captain. 

“ Most like they are,” Tom continued. “Arthur made 
up his massive mind to kill one bird; he pointed it out 
to me. You did, Arthur, so don’t deny it. Like Mr. 
Tupman, ho ' singled out that particular bird,’ wdiich 
was sitting grinning at him from the cliff" just wdthiu 
range. It was a kind of plover, you know, and Arthur 
wantfjd .it badly. Bo he took deliberate aim, and, after 
what appeared to mo half an hour, he tired. The plover 
disappeared. I thought Arthur had quite blown him 
away; but wo hurried forward, and just inside the 
edge of the cliff" above us we perceived him, wounded. 
He had struggled up, and there he lay. 
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‘“Ooino ftlong,’ said Arfchur; ‘wo rnnsi; fctcih Jiiin 
df)wii. T’U have tliat plover,’ 

“ Li. w(iH ati aAvLulIy dilUcult cliiuli. Tlioro is a kind 
ol' ro(!i',ss-pl;u*.c; and when you i>".'un that you have to 
Icaj) atti’OHS fi naiTow chasju. about throe foot wide and 
n. lunidvod i'eeb deep to the water — a ra.t;(f('d, o.hasm 
with toothpicks all stuck iu it and looking' ‘porcaipiuy.’ 
Wo both iniiiiaged this and actually succeiHlod in sital- 
ing the cUfi’ o(ipoaito, which was no gi'cat fun, as it 
was .steep. We had to work along a slopitig shelf 
slantwise, holding on like grim death until wo gripped 
the top of the dill', when ^y6 were of course some 
yards from the wounded bird. 

“Arthur rushed forward to pick him ixp, but the bird 
hobbled away beautifully. Arthur ran on, so did the 
bird, ar\d 1 roared with laugliter. The plover was up 
to ovety move; ho waited until Artie had his hand 
out!itretehe<l to catch him, then oil' he itwi/wfi — ho 
jKiver jlk;w much, but limjuid on logs and wings, till 
Arthur grow so angry that he loaded ln.s gun and lot 
lly at the pof)r wounded plov<ii'.” 

“■poor woundc.d plover, indoesd I” interjaculated Arthur 
— “likely wounded!” 

“Do not interrupt the narrative, Arthur. This is a 
true tale, gentlomon, and worthy of all credit. Arthur 
shot at the bird again, and iuj<dn kilkd it! Down it 
fell; away wont Artliur without waiting to loful; ixnd, 
just as he apju'oached it, it rose up and Ihuv away to 
another place altogethei', where it was impo-s.sihle to 
I'ollo’iv it. You should have soon Arthur’s I'aee when 
the plover cut away, with its toes to its beak extended 
in derision at the sportsman. 1 never saw a fellow 
so dinnl'ounded in my life. The plover .screamed with 
laughter, and 1 am not quite certain it did not say 
something rude. It put its claw to its nose distinetiy.” 

“Oh, Tom, Tom!” said Angus; “you are loo had. 
So you did not get your plover, Arthur 



loL‘ I w!i,K regul;u-ly tiilccn in by it,” repliod Arthin-. 
“ Wo, hiivo brought back some specimens, though; and 
(.Vicil, i sec, lm.K ibiind a fox.” 

“ Vos; be Kcoinod lialf-starvorl, but his fur is all right, 
’ft’s a blue fox, I promised .Annie one. I say, captain, 
sbaln’t we ];)ut into llopodale for letters?” 

“Ves,” replied the captain, “when we can find a 
lu'cezc. "We may have a little of it before to-morrow. 
The gun is still loaded, and we’ll keep a sharp look-out 
for the Gamiet. 1 .should like to blow him away, He 
won’t escayje as that plover did, I will promise you, 
Mr. Tom.” 

"I hope not,” replied Bob. "He de, serves a pepper- 
ing and assaulting too'.’’ 

“ Bob, remember your promise,” said Cecil, “ Puns 
urn ’taboo.”’ 

" It’s not rny fault,” .shrieked Bob as be disappeared 
headlong down the cabin stairs. Nor did be venture 
up again until the righteou.s wrath of the other mem- 
bers of the party bad .subsided. 


CHAPTEE XXV. 


HOPUDALE — THE KHIP PUOM EUROPE — IJST'TRRS FROM 

HOME— DOWN THE COAST — ^ESQUIMAUX RAY — UP THE 

RIVER — A TIGHT PLACE. 

OPED ALE — at last!” said tlie captain 
cheerfully. 

“ Where is it, captain?” inquired George 
■with a touch of irony — “on laud or at 
sea? It’.s all Hope, so far, -with me.” 

"Whoro’.s Hopedale! — why, before your eyes,” said 
the skipper. 

George looked at Angus, then at all the others, looked 
at the sky, and the deck, gazed in the calm face of the 
captain, and said : 

“Well, then. I'm blind — I can’t see it! You don't 
mean that toy-house arrangement?” 

“ Yos, I do ; that’.s Hopedale village,” said the captain. 

“You mean village!” said George -with strong sar- 
castic ouiphasiB. “Not a city or a town! — I should say 
city rayaelf, I think! There’s a church or chapel — a 
red house; some labourers’ pig-.sties, gone to ruin appa- 
rently; and some things in the distance like dust-heaps 
—certainly a city!” 

"Anyway it’s Hopedale. The red house is the inia- 
.slon-house, the chapel you can sec. '['be pig-stie-s are 
Esquimaux huts, and the heaps of rubbish toupics. 
That’s what’s the matter." 
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“ It’s j’fitlier a limited company,” said Tom. “ Brit as 
this is ilopodale, let us land and inquire at the post- 
office for letters.” 

“ .I.n(|iiire where?” asked the captain. 

“At, the post-office,” repeated Tom. “Surely the 
place has a post-office?” 

“Scarcely,” replied the captain. “Why, the shijr 
coin<',.s fjuly once a year irora Europe. There are plenty 
ol‘ fishing vosHei,s in the season. But once a year the 
American supply sliip comes with relief for the mia- 
sionaries— a wife, perhaps, or an intended bride—-a 
sister, it may he, Good nows anti bad news comes, 
like Christinas, once a year, and seldom at any other 
time than at the end of July or the beginning of 
August.” 

The young people woro silenk The captain had 
unwittingly touched a chord in each heart. What 
news had the mission vessel brought them? Hopes 
and fears chased each other tlirough all hearts. Even 
Angus was anxious. The moment which had been so 
long anticipated, the charm which in anticipation had 
seemed so alluring, now was but a dull sensation of 
fear of the unknoivn, a very present trouble of mind 

“ ’Tis ever thus,” says the Irish poet, as he proceeds 
to show us how “from childhood’s hour” we see, our 
“fomlcst hopes decay.” The long-wi.shod-for meeting, 
the expected welcome, the loving greeting, which wo 
have hoeii counting upon and picturing to ourselves — 
the pleasant pai'ty, the merry picnic, the fete, and 
what not — all those are so often marred hy col(lne.sH of 
friends, the change from regard to indill’orouco, notwith- 
.standing all promises and assurance. Weather cannot 
damp us more than do such contretmijis. The golden 
hovd is broken, the silver cord of friendship or enjoy- 
ment is loosed by a whim, or a studied coldness, and 
the sky is dark all around our mental horizon. “ ’Tis 
ever thusl” 


'nm, LMTisR-BAa 
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So tlie long-rockonecl“On amval at JTop(!<Li]o, wken 
ioU,otfi would bo received, and all would bo briylit said 
liappy, fell flat! 1.'here waa the Geririau veasof; there 
waa tho luisaion-houso, and yet tho boy a hoaibiLod to 
board the one ox‘ imiuire at tho other for lelioj-.', J'l-oni 
hoiiKj! Angua and George both felt tho atj-;’vUge foni- 
bo'fotten of affection and uncertainty, and tho sailor 
■said." 

“Arthur, Cecil, will you two go for the letters?" 

" I'll go,’’ said the captain, who saw thoj’o was some- 
thing aiui.ss. “Oonio with me, Master Hob.” 

Bob assented. Then Arthur volunteered, “ I think 
we are a paclc of geese,” ho said-— “ a regular pack of 
geese. Don’t lot us worry!” 

“Flock,” suggested Boh. " Fuolc of hounds, you 
laiow; pack ice — ” 

“ ].hiek off,” cried tho captain with assumed authority. 
" Clear out, and let us go ashore, or call on the ship 
yonder lirst.” 

Tho lad.s de.seondcd, .axid wore quickly pulled aloiig- 
side the and hailed her. 

“Ship ahoy! any lottery picked up for us?” 

“Who are you?” inquired a voice in English, but 
with a foreign accent. 

“,Ski])per of tho Armie .schooner down from the coa.st, 
Letteis from EngJaiitl, any'?” 

"'Ya, ya,” replied tlio Corman. “Waits!" 

jt'o disappeared, and returned aceomp.'mied by a voxy 
gentUimauly man who provfjd to be the captein. 

“ 11 ore are your lettfxrs,” he sahl iu excellent .Eagli.sh. 
“There is a whole sack of newspajiers too. I will senxl 
them on board. Take the letters first.” 

Ho tossed a good-sized hag full of letters into the 
heat, axul after a hearty shower of thanks from Arthur 
arxd Boh, to which the Cennan re.sj) 0 !)dod by'- liowiiig 
and vaisitig his cap, the boat was pulled Ixack at full 
.speed, 
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ivfjxny finxioutt faces crowded i-ound the gangway, as 
tlie c!i[)iain (l)-aggcd the hag- up. 

“.Here we are!” ho cried. “Now, come here, all of 
you." 

.l:!e proceeded to the eahiu, followed by the young 
luon aud boys. The crow remained on deck until the 
eapi.aln should return. 'I'lioro were no loiter, s for tliein 
iji that bag. Tliore might he some ashore .loft by .some 
iishing ve.ssel. 

In a momeiit the string which tied the bag wa.s cut, 
and tlie .seals broken. A number of letters tumbled 
out, and a scramble ensued. There were plenty for all. 
.^iXigus had the most .and the longest. Annie had turned 
out quite .a good corre.spondcnt. George had also a 
goodly number ; and for each of the hoys were loving 
niiHsivc.s — some from relatives, some from intimate 
friends inclosed in homo letters. This was good, and 
the letters were eagerly opened. But the reading was 
better, the news he.st of idl! 

What a reading jiaity they were! Angus in the 
corner with a pile of correspondence at his side, a letter, 
tiiroe sheets long, -with a ])ostseript nearly a.s long and 
much sweeter, in his grasp. George, sitting at the table 
calmly I'cadiug Nellie’s aflbctionai,e messages to her 
“ dear old iman,” as .she called liim, and still calls him. 
There were “loves’’ and messages each to each from 
'Edith and the rc.sb; “all at Piltou send love juid kind 
wishes !’’ The dog.s, the c.at, the horses; tlui garden, the 
fruit, the u'-oather, the goj-islp in .Barnstaple, EremiJtg- 
ton, and .[nstow; the coixilition of the cricket ground 
and the croijuot chib; tbo church, the river, the latest 
u'eddings and engagements; the sane, the sick, and the 
sorrowful — all were clironicled for the benefit of tlie 
wauderci>j, and every letter ended with, “Come back 
soon!” . 

Then iho }>arty read how every Sunday “All ah, scut 
fr.lends, God bless tbom!” was the toast honoured in. hall 
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find kitchon, The hoya read of hunting and lioimds, 
of the change in the mastership of the stag-homids, of 
the proposed altei’ations and projected railway, a hoat- 
race and a launch near Appledoro. So inaiiy things to 
tell, so much to hear, so many voices, so many dinnniid 
eyes — eyes clouded with tears of ha\)pinGss and thank- 
fulness for all being so well at hoinol 

Again there wei’e in(ptiric,s for news. ILul the trea- 
sure been found? would it he found? find if found what 
would it he? What was it? Was it money or jewels, or 
nothing at all? These inquirie.s g.-ive rise to much 
speculation and conversation afterward.s. But that 
afternoon no one talked for long. Letters were ex- 
changed, all except Angus’s and George’s, for the cor- 
respondence of sweethearts and wives is sacred. 

So the afternoon passed, and when tire captain came 
to suggest dinner, the young explorers were quite sur- 
prised. At dinner the cfiptain, with many winks and 
nods, produced throe bottles of champagne, and the 
whole party toasted “Absent frioncls” with three time.? 
three clieers. The evening wa.s passed in perfect hajipi- 
ness, mingled with some home sickness, now epidemic 
for the first time. 

“ Let u,s get along,” said Arthur. “ We’ll sail at once, 
I suppose?” , 

“May as well have a look at ITopodale,” said the 
captain. “ The wind is light, and not very i'avourahle. 
We could tack down, hut the currents will drift us 
about. Wait hill the wind chops, and tlion I’ll scuttle 
away!” 

So next day a little inva.sion of Ilopedale was 
planned, and the first house in the place do, so to the 
shore is the inis.sion-house. It is sliglitly elevated, and 
commaivds a pretty view up the hay. The scenery is 
peculiar; the ground scarcely level anywhere. Land 
and water are equally dotted with lulls of gneiss, which 
on land rise to a respectable elevation; in the sea, of 
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course, Ihey can lie measured by thousands of fathoms, 
and, pusliing up their heads, are termed islands. The 
holii liills iTilfind are occasionally covered with moss 
a.Tid lichen; soine are perfectly bare and gray. The 
huts near the nLission were wretched hovels; in these 
till! Clnistian Esriuimaux lived, and perhaps still exist. 

'riie inisaioii-house was, when our hoys visited it, 
surrounded by a fence and made gay with a small 
front garden, "i.'he party were admitted ; a formal — not 
unfriendly — vi.sit was ])aid; for English was limited, and 
conversation restricted. After the light r’efreshment 
oliered had been partaken of, the visitors took leave and 
inspected the Esquimaux huts, and got well snarled at 
by the dog.s. Then came chapel, and our young people 
all attended. The service is particularly simple, 
having no prayers, no sermon, but only hymns, which 
are sung by the assembled congregation. “ There is a 
daily service at a r.M., and a Sunday service at 10 A.M,,” 
says Tom’s diary. 

The Esquimaux having already been described, we 
nciod not enlarge upon the notes on the converts of 
Hopcdale. They are drc.ssed in more Enropean fashion 
certainly, and some talk a little German. But to ele- 
vate the .Esquimaux is a herculean task. Your Esqui- 
maux will oat, drink, live, and go to church like a sheep, 
or a man in a dream. Ho -will do as you tell him, and 
he perfectly covtmt; never grumble, unless sorely pro- 
voked indeed. But he will remain an Esquimaux. In 
spite of all temptations to be trained by other nations, 
he’s still an Esquimaux. He is the existing speci- 
men of the pro- Adamite man, and will never be any- 
thing else. . ^ 

The party from the Anmie hurried on board in 
obedic 3 nco to a .signal of recall. The weather looked 
tlu'catoiiing; hut, as no serious danger was apprehended, 
Captain Morris had determined to sail as soon as the 
wind permitted, provided it came not a.s a storm. “We 
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have all the Atlantic ag£unat na now, roniember,'’ aaid 
the, skipper. 

Op anchor and away. The strong wind came down 
from tho tStraits, and raised the alyoad,y ijiiffleioJitly 
rough sea. The Atlantic billows are noviir at rest up 
near Labi'ador. The groat swell liscs and falls svitii 
trotiR-)idou,s force. But the A'lmic daJ’tod rapidly 
along, a good look-out being ko]»t for the UwiiveL All 
down tho coast to Gape Wobuck, and tlion to tho head- 
land, tho western boundary of Esquimaux Bay, not a 
trace of the fishing ve.ssel wa.s visible. l\iaTiy others 
were .seen, many wore liailed, but no information could 
, bo gathered. 

" -Tie has painted his name out,” suggested the cap'- 
tain. "Ho must have been seen uidcss he has nui out 
into the ocean, and is returning^ to tho harboui' from 
the north-east.” J.n two days after leaving flopedalo, 
the Avm'ie came in sight of Esquimaux Islands, which 
lie between Byron’s Bay and tho entrance to l lamilton. 
Inlet or Esquinuunx Bay. 

A wondrous opening is this hay in the rocky wall 
which constitutes the Atlantic coast-line of Labrador. 
Thirty miles wide at the entrance, the inlet runs far 
into the intorioi- until it contracts to a neck, only to 
swell out again like a rugged hour-glass. This neelc is 
termed tho “Narrows.” But Tom’s cliary gives us some 
interesting particulars. 

“.Invucktoke or Sea Cow Bay,” says our young scribe, 
"is about 250 miles Iwyond Belle Isle. We sailed up 
tho wide chamml to a place called Kigoletto, whore the 
river or inlet is very narrow, perhap.s a little more 
than a mile in width. From tho sea to llig'olette is 
fifty milc.s by the chart, and beyond Bigolette the 
inlet widens into a lovely expanse of water miles long; 

S ain it contracts and opens, and then tho river begins. 

tore are two wide openings, one on each ai<je, and a 
groat island is formed by the hack-water on the east 
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uldo. M el villo Lake is the big water after you pass the • 
Is arrow's; anil alongside, in the distance on the east, arc 
tlio Ideal j?- Mountains, .a suow-toppcd range wliich runs 
with a curved, liue north-east to south-east away from 
the river. Wo found this out after.” 

•it was a lovely Tiiorning whoa the aIumc dropped 
anchoj' in the bay, in.sido (leorgo’.s Islands. 

“ iNb'JW',” said Captain Morris, “you young gontlefuon 
eaii do as you phsase. I’m a llxture — at least th.e 
sed moner is. 'J’ho tides here rush up just a little too 
much for me, and i’ll not risk tho run, or run the risk 
of beating up the Narrows. No ship can go up against 
the tides.” . ' , 

So it was arranged that a boat should be stored 
with provisions, arms, and ammunition. The captain 
was induced to go with the party, and preparations 
were made for the attack on the Gannet for the 
recovery of the Talisman. 

The 'great E.squiinaux Bay now has few of the 
original race resident on its shores. Small-pox and 
rum and civ ilization generally, including marriages of 
dusky Husky women with white settlers, are tho 
causes which havts .so greatly reduced the , Esquimaus 
population. Perhaijs some young reader may remem- 
ber hearing how old Peter Cartwright, a trader some 
Imudrod yeav.s ago, brought some Esiquimaux to Eng- 
land, where, alas! Caubvick the girl and her brothers 
and sisters caught small-pox, ,A11 died but Miss 
Caubvick, who returne<i quite well to Labrador, whence 
she had come. But unfortunately the seeds of infec- 
tion still remained in the too seldom changed attire, 
and the tribe caught the disease. Hundreds died, and 
vci’y few now remain. ’Ihc piles of stones along the 
mai-gin of! the sea — the water beloved of the Esqui- 
maux, his feeding place when alive, his paradise whea 
dead — ho will never quit tho shore, — ^theso stones now 
,si)i‘alc, and boll the tale of the vanishing Esquirna.ux! 


Hut tlic. young people did not moralise on LLo dis- 
appcaivince of prc-Adaraito man, '^i’liey wo'o aJl on 
deck cJijoying tlio wooded outlines of the liill.s and 
rocks, and <limly distant mountains wr ajiped in the 
“ pm'ple atauospliCTe.” The cliiTa and ishuids are inoro 
or less wooded, generally less, for a cdoso inspection 
shows that the soft outlines ai’o duo rather to distance 
than to vegiitabion, though grass grows amid the rocks. 
Islands of ail shapes and sizes lie off the hay, and this 
fact renders the cluinces of shipwreck very great, for 
by night or in a fog tho sliip that strikes is lost, the 
water being deep, and sheer in its depth besides, close 
beside the rocks. 

Wildness characterizes tho scene at the entrance, 
but this ruggedness gives way by degrees as the upper 
waters are gained. On the left as you ascend is 
Mount Nat, a solitary and well-clothed hill, whereon 
disport tho deer in dread of the mosquitoes, which are 
a ijuisanco in the summer ('.quailing tho Egyptian 
plague of dies. l.n tlie distance, some sixty otid miles 
away, stand forth tlio Mealy Mountains, with white 
caps of snowy fasliion, above Itigolette. 

The.se moimf,ains rise a couple of miles from tho 
water and elevate their wall-liko sidas, stetjp ojiough, 
and vsticking up in (jnecr confusion, “like fclnunb-stalts,” 
Tom say.s, all scattered and thrown about, as if the 
demons of Pdp Van Winkle’s time had been playing a 
game Avith them. When lighted up at sunset they 
aro beautiful in their ruggedness and quaint shapes 
against the pure unclouded sky. 

As the expedition proceed, s we .shall find little piece.s 
of descri])tion, so wo need not farther deseribo the 
seeneiy. Tom ha.s done his task well, and wo camujt 
do bettor than refer to his diary for any information 
wo I’equive, concerning tho voyage in tin? boat np to 
and beyond Rigolette, a good harbour about fifty miles 
up the inlet. . , . 


.No precaution was neglected. The captain saw the 
Annie was safely at anchor sheltered from the ever- 
lastiiK'- swell or the occasional storm. Andrews was 
in charo'G, and strict injunctions were given to the 
men iw^to discipline. Meantime a look-out for the 
Uaiind w'as to 1)0 kept, and a rocket was to be sent 
up from Mount Nat if the boat was wanted, This 
fsio-niil would be .scon some distance at night; but Angus 
did not think the " fireworks ” would he of much use. 

The boat was manned and ready. The captain 
steered, Angus and George at the oars first, for the 
tide would sweep the boat up quickly enough. Sup- 
plies for three days were put on hoard-other pi'ovi- 
sions could be obtained at Rigoletto. Pistols, cut- 
lasses, and cartridges, with “shot-guns,” were all stowed 
away. Pickaxes and spades were also carried, The 
sealed packet was safe in Angus’ pocket, a compass 
was i)ut in, and just as the tide began to flow the boat 
was-liauled alongside the gangway. 

The men crowded the rigging and the forecastle and 
gave throe hearty cheers. Tho.sc in the boat responded. 
Tom sat next the captain, Arthur, Cecil, and .Boh for- 
ward. Angu.s and Gcorgo were ready, oars up in man- 
o’-war fashion. Boh wielded the boat-hook, and when 
the captain gave the word to shove ofh the oars dipped 
too'othor, and with a, sweeping tide under them the last 
expedition in Labrador “in search of the Talisman” 
was commenced. _ , . 

The progre,ss up the inlet was very like a picnic, 
and much more exciting. .New and strange incidents 
ha,pponed every minute, and the boys wore in the 
highe.st spirits. Now a seal popped up, sometimes a 
(Trampus or other finny monster, even a whale would 
come rushing down and spouting. These gentlemen 
had to be avoided, and particularly when they came 
“ steamim^ ” up with the tide at a tremendous pace 
quite alarming to see. The varieties of these marine 
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inhabitants and the different bWs kept everyone 
amused and intere>sted. 

A.3 they proceeded the wind came chasing up in the 
flood, ancl sail was set. Then the long-boat sh<nv('.d 
what it could <lo in the way of sailing. Up wesui. ihe. 
mahi.sall on the gaff, .and with a rush and a. jdungii the 
good boat tore along, running a race with a whido for 
soHi(5 seconds. 

“ Hurrah! hurrah!" cried the hoys. “ TIvi.s h; {juite 
as jolly as the Family .Robinson, isn’t it?” 

•it certainly was, and tlioro was the trim littlo 
schooner ready to carry them hojne. There was r^o 
fear of being left on the inhospitable Labrador coast 
like so mmj Crusoes, 

The time passed quickly indeed. The wind and 
tide "cum velis et remis” propelled the expedition at 
<luito eight knots. The oarsmen pulled no more, they 
turned aliout and ganed upon the scenery; drank in 
the beautiful air, and thanked floavon for giving them 
hcaltli and .strength to enjoy it all. 

“Here we are at the ‘ H arrow, s,”’ said the captain as 
he poreeiv(.td the hills closing in on the wator, and the 
deep shadows leaving only a tiny track, on the lalie 
channel. The water was calmer becau.se more shel- 
tered, and the reflected outlines wi'.re plainly seen 
advanced far into the “ Narrows,” through which the 
boat would soon pas.s to Uigolotte,. Tlio scene was 
rather appalling, for the tide rushes up tlmough the 
neck with very considerable force, overrunning the 
current in tho other direction, and making a .sluice- 
like rapid, which to a .small boat would mean very 
imminent danger, 

.Picture to yourselves, as the boys hjaw it, a narrov/ 
gorge about a mile in width. Itficb side of this mirrow 
water-way is guarded by high clif Is wooded — clothed 
with sjwuee from head to heel, a gai'inent of le.’ive.s a 
thousand feet in length, or height. Tho water beneatli 
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llioac ovevliangiapf blitife was violently agitated, and 
beyond for a long distance lay a beautiful porapoeiJive, 
v/hieh tuiTiiinates in a bond of tlio stream, tbo gorge 
Continuing onward farther and farther. Beyond lies 
the gi-fjiii; Melville Labe, behind the boat wsis the ocean. 
’'!\vi.K.t kko and ocean rushos a tide through this 
roinantic gorge — a tide which uiakea hoth marincts 
and boatmen, tremble. 

W1ien the ))arty had gained the entrance to the 
•N'iU'row.s the tide laid slackened, but the •wind still 
alfovdeii a,ssi, stance, I'he boat progimsed well, and 
entered the rougher water in the channel. 

"The bide will turn in a moment,” .said Angu.s, “and 
then, judging by the rush up, ^ve shall have a tremen- 
dous sea to meet. Shall M'O wait?” 

" I can manage her, if you yoiinfr gentlemen will all 
pidl. There i.s an eddy alongside the cliff, and with 
this wind and four oars we will get through well 
■enough.” 

" rather quo.stion the propriety of it,” said George. 
" We are inexperienced in .'inch rapid.s.” 

“ You won’t hurt,” replied the captain. “ Wo can’t 
upset easily. .It’s rougli and tumble, I grant you. 
However, we’ll land if you like and camp until the 
tide tui’us to-morrow.” 

“Thank goodness the hreewi keeps off the ‘skeetens,’” 
.said Cecil. “If the wind drops we shall be eaten 
. alive.” 

"How far is Iligolotte?” inquired Angus. 

“ r don’t exactly know; about four miles or so, I 
tliiuk,” replied the captain. "It’s up an inlet of the 
stream to the wc.stward, or the starboard side of the 
inlet.” ■ ■ ■ 

“■ Let us go on,” .said Arthur, " Fin ready to row.” 

" So am .1;” said Cecil. 

“ Ditto, ditto,” remarked Tom, "when I am wanted.” 

" Come astern, sir,” said the captain. " Mr. Fowler, 
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will yon pull stroke? Mr. Cecil, bow, plcia.se. Mr. 
Hamilton, No. 2; and Mr. Arthur, behind Mr. Howler. 
'I’ho tide is pretty slack, fortunately. So, ready all; up 
with her!” 

The sturdy boat was taut and trim ; the i-owers 
well together; the wind light, but dead aft, and rushing 
(quicker through the gully. Already the turning tide 
was being lashed to foam; hut the waves were, slighl/, 
and the boat proceeded in safety. 

JJut not for long. Banger was ahead. It was now 
too late to return. 
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UP TilK IVIVER — lUGOLETTE — THE VOYAGE UP — THE 
SEAKOH poll THE “TALISMAN” — THE SEALED PACKET 

sugc;ess. 

H ue tide had begun to turn, and the position 
of the voyagers in the boat was not devoid 
of danger — very considerable danger. As 
on the Seine in France, the tide flows at 
times with tremendous strength in a “bore,” many feet 
high, which, meeting the strong current between high 
banks, renders boat or even ship navigation at times 
impossible; so hero, in Labrador, the same causes pro- 
duce the same effects. The roar of the rushing river 
can be heard for a couple of miles, and our voyagers 
were unlucky enough to bo caught in the “sluice.” 

Ill vain th e captai n kept the boat’s head .straight. Even 
he had not calculated upon the strength of the tide. 
"Back, hack!” he cried; "lot her go astern; back water 
into the eddy!” The lads backed with all their might, 
and the sail was lowered. Not a moment too soon! 
'.L’lie waves leaped up arid tossed the boat, big as it was, 
like a cork. “Hold on! — now, starboard side, pull all 
togetbor. We will work into the eddy. XTp with the 
sail, Master Tom!” . 

Tom and Bob rose, and up went the sail; the wind 
—which was rushing up the gully as into a funnel, for 
it always blows cither right up or down stream, be- 
■ ■ ■: m. ; 


caviFio tlie high hanks direct it — aided them. Tliii heat 
luvjiod over for a miunto ore tlio -wind had ijulte oanght 
the canvas. It was “touch and go" — all snt ehitcJiiii;,’!; 
tlui gunwale hard; all Eaces wore pale, 'i'he ciiiptain 
alone remained coul and apparently at his ofiso. 

The heat slowly rig•htl^d; tlie wind, eetuc to its 
assi.staneo, and, we.t through, with the hoa.L halt lull of 
water, the voyagors reached the eddy at the .side and 
were comparatively safe. 

“My stars!” exclaimed the captain, "th:.it’,y a nice 
little rapid, ain’t it? 'Wo had a ‘squeak’ for it.” 

The others made no remai'k. Tlie3’' had sc.areely 
recovered their composure yet. Even Angas wms glad 
to recover his breath before he replied; 

“ Yes, captain, it’s about the worst I’ve seen.” 

“Wo sha’n’t mind the ‘Shillies’ after this, Tom,” 
whispered Bob. “The old 'J'aw is a puddh? compared 
to tins river.” 

’J.'oin nodded. Ho was thinking how sad it would 
have been to have been drowned just pu the threshold 
of success., 

“'We are pretty safe now, I suppose,” said Cecil, 
addre.ssing the captain, as they were all watcliing tlio 
great dark green water tossing its angry crests aloft, 
hissing and seething in its llig'ht; and as bl)ey were 
gazing still a great black thing came down, rushing 
through the Hood, dashing along at a fearful pace; ere 
they conid cry out it had disappeared. 

“A -whale!’’ exclaimed George. “’Well, it’s just as 
well we are whore we iire.” 

“If w'c wmre not hero, sir,” said Cajitain Moi’ri.s, “we 
should he underneath that whale. It’s lucky wc made 
the eddy.-’ 

.It was awfully grand; hut as the boat made, progress, 
Iniggiug the shore, tlu! fears of the lads di.sap] lOiired. 
After a most exciting hour, fxdl of incident and with 
many dangers escaped, the smoother water was reached. 


Thuy rosbed iincl were thanliful. A good meal o£ some- 
what damaged stores restored them to their usual 

^ After a pood rest they arose from their couches of 
hoards in the boat, which had been moored in a sale 
!,]ioL, and prepaicd to row up to Bigolette ihe Uou- 
imf tide soon came to their assistance; the wme i as 
luddi; luoscinitoes came out in myriads, biting aac 
worrying in the early morning. The sun was up, aii 
the litlJe landing-place of Pdgoletto, with a ‘ post and 
a rod flag wearing H.B. on it, told the travellers that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had an agent thoie. 

“ We fihali hear something of our opponents here, 

: said Angus, . . , , 

The scene was lively. Esquimaux kyacKs w 
darting about; several boats were drawn up, and some 
araa, 11 vessels lay in the little harbour or by t e 
where the stores wore landed. The air was cha-numg 
—a balmy breeze tempered the heat, which unis o^ei 
SO” in the shade that day. The hoys ran Inthei i^nd 
thitbor, examining the .stores of furs and oil and © 
various “.ships.” They watched the natives cutting up 
the seals into bits, which were thrown into ^ J 

the smell soon drove tho voyagers away. _ . 

occ.ne was, nevertheless, picture.squc— the store ana -t^ 
■Ibu'', the small cannon in front, the nets hangmg 
tlrv. Hie natives at work, and tho 
i,he baking, coopering, or fi.sbmg. lie t^m bu 

hills, overhead i.s the glorious sun, and the spaiklin„ 
water in the cove glitters pleasantly m “gh . 

(kirionsly enough no inforination could be obtained 
concerningHkiptain Joel, the Company s man, or the 

E,s(iuiniaux who had stoltm the papers. _ tUpvVe 

“No,” said the agent, Mr. H. C • , , ’ wninpa 
not come up. Who did you say?-Josiah? \Miats 
lie like?” 

Angus described him. 
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“Oil him!” exclaimed the {igent "He’s a nice sort 
of diap. We dismissed him for gross miscoiidiicfc, 
’.Don’t you have anything to do with him.” 

“ Wo guessed as much ” said the captain, “Ijut he 
said he knew Captain Wood — tl'olm 'V\'oo(I” 

“Vei’ylike. We all have heard of him. ./ didn't 
know him; many did, though, hie was up hen.', for a 
while. Oh dear, yes; lived hero.” 

Then .Angus, after extracting a promise from Mr. 

C that the infoi-matiou should he con,si(.lered 

confidential, told the fiuendly agent what their object 
was. 

“Treasure!” exclaimed the agent; “he had no trea- 
sure! Money isn’t made up here. He had oil, and furs, 
and maybe a little cash, and a Bible — that’s a'bout what 
Jack Wood had here. Ho made plenty of money with 
his pelts after a while. But cash here! No.” 

“Are you certain?” .said (leorgo. 

“Well, of coni', so 'I can’t he*, certain. But I’m ju'etty 
sure you'll have a wild-goose chase.” 

“We have landmarks anrl indications in plenty, 
Tho.se fenow.s robbed mo of my papers, and may have 
ah’cady extracted the valuables from the cache’' 

“ No one has been up here to my knowledge. Let’s 
• sec — the ‘Clerk’ is about twelve miles below '.Nor’-we.st 
River. It’s pos,siblo the men may have ere] )t up there. 
I doubt it. Howsumdover, you can try. .But won’t ye 
remain a while?” 

Time wa.s too precious. The temptation to see an 
Esquimaux dance or hail was put a.side till the main 
object of the expedition had been accomplished. Ko 
after a d.ay’s vest the party proceeded u]) the river, 
past Gull Island, into tho 'Wide Lake, which e.xteuded 
r as far as they could see around them. Hills on tlie 
right; the curious “Mealy” Mountains on the left near 
the shore, barren and snow-clad. Tho forms are indica- 
tive of some volcanic action and disruption, ending in 


molten rock, wliich finally solidified into the Mealy 
Mountains, composed of granite syenite and ayenitio 
schist. : ' 

At last the long-desired landmark became vi.sible, 
A bill---ai) isolated peak— precipitous from the water 
is the “ Clerk to the land side it slopes, and is supposed 
to be like a cloaked figure stooping to write. Here 
was the place— a number of isiand.s are sprinldcd in 
tlie water. To the last of these the boat made its way, 
and ii) silence the whole party landed. The spades 
wore cairied ashore. Pi’ejjaration.s were made. Nciu-Iy 
in the centre of the small island was a raised rock, or 
perhaps a heap of rocks. 

“ That is the place," said the captain. 

Tom and Bob were extremely anxious to run olf 
and worlr, away the stones with the crow-bar; hut 
Angus stopped them. “ Wait a moment,” he said. 

“ From wliat I have heard, and judging by my own 
suspicious, I think it only right to tell you not to count 
too much on any treasure. We have come out as di- 
rected, but I am afraid wo shall not gain much in the 

way of money— a.t least, not here. Mr. 0 its no 

doubt right. ' Traders do not accumulate riches (in 
cash) in Labrador. So, boys, all of you, do not be too 
sanguine. There may be nothing.” 

“Then why did the old gentleman send us all out? ” 
said George, 

“ lie didn’t send you, George. You are a volunteer; 
and right glad wo all are that you came. But tbe old 
man may have had some moral objects in view ; and, 
remember, certain advantages wUl accrue to us when 
wo return. Besides, I have here a .sealed packet to_ be 
opened after our <liseovery is made. ’I'hcre is something 
in thi, 9 , in every sen.se of the term, you may he certain.” 

"So I think,” said Cecil. “1 don’t care. Go on, 
Angus. Let us turn up the cache and get /tome.” 

Arthur, Tom, and Bob felt injured. They had quite 
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looked foi’wai'il to an adventure and were di.-?appoint(iiL 
.Arl'Jinr, liowevov, f|uickly cheered np, and insueail of 
complaining-, as jnost of those pi’caeut antiedpatod, he 
laughed ami said: 

“ Yoh, let ufi Uirn up the caoho. It is no use antici- 
patin'!; evils. Lot us see what we can do, and da it!" 

•Angus and George ojcelianged gltuwies, and the latter 
said: 

“Did you hear the once- desponding .Arthur any 
that ? '.L’he Talisnia.u has done good already.” 

" Yc.s,” added Angu.s, “we have uU learnt sonic thing 
by our expedition. John Wood was a sinrsible nninj 
but we shall find no ti-easure.” 

"He saj'-s wo shall — distinctly says so,” remarked 
Cecil. 

" We have found much treasure alreaily,” replied 
Angus, " Health and strength, sell’-denial, patience, 
contontmenb, readiness of resource. Are not those 
treasures? d’oni has learnt carofnhioss. .Bob has 
learnt to s])eak without puiming — it itself an inestim- 
able gain. YciS, Cecil, your uncle has made us lind 
many trea.sures; and miue — Annie!" 

Angus’ remarks Avore interrupted by tho lads, who 
had already turned over the cairn. H'hoy wore enei-- 
giiticakly digging when the eklors oarnc up. “We have 
found nothing yet,” remarked '.roia; "but we Hknil." 

For quite liCtoen minutes the removal of the blocks 
wa.s eoubimied wdthout success, and the workers felt 
damped as well as warm with their exertions, “ Bother ! ’’ 
said Tom, 

“Ain’t there a something stickin’ up yond0r?”ro- 
rriarkod the captain, who had been a silent observer. 
.'^Surely there is! ” 

Ho indicated a particular’ spot, and in a few minutes 
he himself succeeded in uplifting an old tin box, tjuite 
perfect and padlocked. It was about a foot long and 
ton inches deep. 
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" Hiu-rah ! ” cried the lads, “we have found the 
treasure!” 

“i. knew we should,” added OeGti. 

Angus was sui-prisfid, so was George; for they had 
botli made up tlieir minds that no such treasure existed. 

“it’s hcav_y' too,” said the captain. “Now, heave 
all: — up she comes! There she is!” 

'I.’lie box lay on the ground; a sudden blow with a 
stone smaslied the old loadlock, and Angus raised the 
lid, 

The treasure was unearthed at last. After .so many 
weeks of adventure and trial the great Talisman was 
found. What was it? 

Yes, what was it? Angus raised the lid, hardly ex- 
pecting to find a groat treasure, but prepared at any- 
rate to di,scover sometbiug well -worth the seeking. A 
volume of some kind lay wi’appod up in the centre of 
the box; all around were papers and documents. Tlicso 
wore carefully removed, and tlun the centre treasure, 
Gvide-ntly the “Tali.sman” expected, was drawn forth. 

'J'Ue boys remained in hu,shed and half-terrified ex- 
pectation while Angus undid the wrappings. 

“ What is it?" whispered Tom. “ A jewel-box?” 

“No, it’s only fi bundle of paper, I believe,” said Bob. 
“It’s a ‘.sell.’”' 

Angus continued his task, and in a few minutes be 
had aecoinplislied it. The brass bindings made Arthur 
exclaim, “A tvoasurc ca.sket! I knew it.” 

“ Then you are wrong,” said Angus and Cecil simul- 
taneously. “It is an old Bidle!” 

“A .Bible! Only a Bible after all! So -we have 
come out all thi.s w:iy to find an old bra.ss-claTnped 
Bible, Where is the treasure — the great Talisman 
which will do u.s all so much good?” exclaimed Tom. 
“This is a. sell!” 

“ By no means,” said Angus. " Where will you find 
a bettor treasure than the Bible, or one of which you. 


CA'miN wood's Dffi'lTJiK. 


can make better use? 1 can (juifce see Mr. Wood’s idea, 
indeed. ,1 have ab-oady giiossed bis motive.s, as Gt^orge 
knows. I am by no means d:isappo.lnfced." 

“ Well, tb«u, we are,” said .Bob. “I (juito o.xpectod 
gold and silver plate, doubloons, and any fimoiiut oli 
(lollarM. .1 wanted to find a Caidain Kidd's ii'isisuro- 
box, and tlic.ro i.s nothing, at least notbing wo might 
not have had at home.” 

“it is disappointing," said Tom; "butwe shall survive.” 

“We have had a most charming trip anyway,” said 
Arthur cheovi'ully, “and I for ojie ^vill imviu’ regret the 
little disappointment. .Ffitlier was quite .right to send 
us. It has done us no end of good, and I don’t mind 
saying so.” 

“Bravo, Artlnir!” .said George. “You are a living 
example of tlio foresight of your kind father. We 
have found our tre.asnre, and there may he more in 
those papers than you think, Bo-sides, Angus has a 
sealed packet to open still.” 

" We had ho.st open that now,” said Angus. “ We 
shall douhtlos.s Had some explanations in it.” 

".Fine old Isms, your uncle,” iuterjetited Captain 
Mori'is. “ ,Mo knew what you all wanted, and ho saw 
his way to reading you a les.son, he did.” 

Angus opened the pae]<ot while the good captain wa.s 
speaking, and when ho had finished the lieutojiaut read 
as follows:— 

“i\'lY DRAH Sons, Nicmiiaws, and iriiTNNDs, 

“These are the last words I shall addre.s,s to 
you in thi.s world, and wdion you .read tlscm you will 
be far away in a strange land, with po.sHihly sone' feel- 
ing of diiSappointment in your hearts for not ilmling 
gold and jewels.” 

Hero Angus paused and looked at 'I'oni and Boh, 
who blushed through their sca-hronzed face.s, hut said 
nothing. Angus continued to read; 

“ But if you have carried out my wislms and hustruc- 
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tirnia in tlio spivit in which I have indited them, you 
will ha\'e had a little experience of life under trouble- 
some and ])erl)a,ps trying conditions. My dear lads, 
we have all something to learn in the world — -patience, 
fiolE-denial , devotion to our plain duties. Some (palities 
in Kuine of you are lacking, some too prominent, some 
need ]))'uning down, others grafting. By this time you 
ha,ve found the Talisman, the TaMmiuni, for which I 
.sent you; the old Bible, which for years was my eon- 
,sta.nt companion in the wilderness; and from which I 
learned mucli. It was hidtlen, with the deeds you will 
also lind in the box,for safety one winterwhen we quitted 
the station, to which 1 was never permitted to return. 
The deeds refer to property, the possession of which 
was in dispute, and they were intrusted to my safe 
keeping. They refer to land — to the Island of Anticosti, 
and to some territory in Canada which you will find 
extremely valuable. Had I been well enough I would 
Imvo before this have taken steps to claim the land. 
But then I bethought me of this little scheme, and had 
determined to send you all out in my service. 

“ The Bible I wish Arthur to have. It will cheer his 
de.spondency when he feels in bad spirits, ns it has 
cheered me. To Bob I leave with Arthur the lands 
marked A in the plans in the box. To my nephews, 
Thomas and Cecil, one half share in the other claim, 
the remaining half claim to be e([ually divided between 
George .Hamilton and my good young friend Angus 
Fowler, I shall not live to witness your success; but 
take with my hlos.sing the' legacies here mentioned in 
addition to all other licfjuests already made in my will, 
and only subject to the conditions therein expres.sod. 
Majf God bless and protect you in your journcyings, and 
whether He permit me or not to see my wishes carried 
out, 1 call on you all to observe them, and use the 
‘treasure’ to the advantage of yourselves, your friends, 
and your poorer brethren. Amen.” 


A “PLAIN llUrV;’ 


'.riieij. followed the signature duly Avitncssed nnd 
sealed, 

.Angus folded up the doouuionfc; his eyes, as well as 
those of all the others iiresiait, woro swhuuiing with 
teiu'.:). No one spoke until (Japtaiu Morris, takin;’; oil' 
hi.s liat, said; 

“(fod bio.sH hiiju (km’t wo just say a prayer for 
guidance to do ns he wished?” 

The otiicrs liad had the same idea, hut laeked the 
niorid courage to sugge.st it, 'riio Aiuerieiut had 
toucheil tlio proper chord, which v'ihrated at his ,s\ig- 
gcstioiL in all their hearts, as the party stood around 
tile oxeavatiou as around a grave. They knelt down. 

When this “plain duty” had been accomislishod with 
due reverence and respect by all present, the deeds were 
examined with nincli anxiety and no little deiuonska- 
tiveiie,s.s. 

After the excitoiuont luul somewhat subsided, Angus 
said: 

".ft i.s getting late; ibo tide will he!]) us a little up 
stream, Wludl wo proeecd to Nov’-west ,lvivor or return 
to .Higolettc?” 

“.Let us see all wo ca.n,” said (loorge; “now we are 
here. It is not far u]i, and to-morrow's tide will carry 
US on our iirst stage borne.’’ 

"Home! homo! sweet homo!” screamed the boya 
“ 'Fherc’s no jilace like home.” 

“ We will go up a few miles further nevertheless," 
decided Angus. “It will be another little ex])erienee.'’ 

8o they .sailed up to ISor’-wc^st .itiver, and found 
another itudson Lay Company’s station. 'I'he river 
hero is some hundred yards wide, hut, with the addition 
of several .Indian {JSIa,scoi)io) “lodges,” the i)!aco re- 
sembles Jligolotte in general features. ’The seeuery 
around is, iiow'over, very pretty. ’The river eddying 
through the forests, the green gra,s,s, the wood-eiothod 
hills, the sandy soil, and the smiUng water reflecting 


all, even to the bine and distant mountains, compose 
a picture -which is as different as possible from the 
coast scenery, 

Nor are signs of contentment and comfort want- 
ing. Domestic animals, sheep and cows, and even the 
havn-door fowl are seen and heard at North-west River 
post. Turn ips, melons, barley, and welcome caulilio wers 
salute the pleased eyes of the travellers; while civilised 
dogs, find some goats, add life to the foreground. 

Trees of con,si<icrahle size and many wild fruits were 
seen next day when the patty took a walk. From 
here tlie Hudson’s Bay men start for their long and 
weary iiiai'ch to the rvest over the great “divide.” The 
river is easy at first, but the subsequent toil is great, 
for the Grand Fall inu.st he rounded, and many other 
“ portages ” made. Voyagev/rs told Angus that the fall 
is “a thousand feet high,” but other cviclenee leads \rs 
to suspect that four hundred feet i.s nearer the altitude. 
At anyrate the cataract is stupendous, and after its 
fall it rushes through a chasm three hundred feet deep 
for a distance of thirty miles. 

“ I should like to see that cataract,” said Cecil. 

“It's two hundred miles away at least,” said the 
voyageur, " and a hard journey. Don’t attempt it.” 

“No,” replied Angus. “Wo will be content with 
your description of it. GoOd-bye. Bon voyage 

“Bon voyage,” repeated the voyageur. Next day 
sixteen men .started for the West in two boats, and we 
trii.st reached their destination in safetju 

Then the boat in which our voyagers embarked 
dropped down stream and reached liigolette. Thence 
the transit was made in safety down to the sea. lint 
an incident that occurred on the voyage down threw 
a light upon the fate of the captain of the Oannet and 
his accomplices. 

The Narrows were passed in safety, and the boat 
was gliding tapidly down, when Tom called the captain’s 
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attention to a mast wliich was standing in the water. 
" Tlmre’s a wreck,” he .said. 

tl'li.e cnpta.in kept away, and in a short time lay close 
to tlie wreck. A schooner had foundered a]>]J!ireiitly. 
She lay heljdess under water on a ledge of rock — li 'ced; 
the next (klo would probably })reak her up or cultiady 
Biibnierge her. . 

“Some follows have boon trying to .sail uj'» the 
Marrows and got foundered,” said Angmi. “ 1 wish 
I knew whore the crew are. Cantlinyall Ik; drowned?” 

“Most likely,” replied the captain. “They could 
never escape the tide once they got cauglit, poor cliap.s.” 

"There i.s .something on the .shoj.’o yonder,” s/iid 
Arthur. “ I believe it’s a dead body.” 

The boat was pulled in, and with au 6xcla.m,atioii 
each ni(.‘!(ihei- of iho party recognized tho former 
Compa.tiy’R agent who had sailed with the capitain of 
tlwlkinnet. 

" Tlinn that’s tho Gnnvet yonder,” said tlio captain; 
"iUid Joel has nuado Ids last cruise. Well, serve him 
right," - . 

“ Oh, Co, ptain Morris!" .said Angus. 

“ Yes, sir. Worry to ollbnd yon, hint 1 say so. He 
insulted my shii), and this poor thing liei-e wa.s a tra,itor. 
Tlioy’rc all dead now, so wo’ll forgive them, .it sarvos 
them right!” 

Hut the time warned the explorers tliat the nmrning 
tide would soon ho running up again. Ho tho yomig 
crew pushed oil’ and pulled hard clowni; aided liy the 
stream and a slant of wj.nd, tlie well-found boat man- 
aged to reach the A-mwe before the “boro” ciime up 
again. Tho boat was hoisted in, and sail was im- 
mediately made. 

Three ringing cheens announced to tlio birds ami 
Ashes that the Annie w'os now homeward hound. 
A parting .salute from tho loaded gun which Captain 
Morris had .so kindly intended for tho Ganml, wa,s 
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fired, and startled many other gaimete and sea-hirds. 
The echo hooms and re-echoes from cliff to clilF. The 
tioliooner’s head goes round, the sails belly out to the 
wind; they are off'. 

Tom and Boh side by side take off their ctips and 
ijifilce low bows to Labrador. 

“ Good-bye, old gray-face!” said Tom. 

“ Good-bye, old treasure-ground!” said Bob. 

“ j^fter all, we liave had a capital time,” said Cecil. 

“Hplendid!” said Arthur, “I wonder whether the 
run noine will be as good. Fancy old Barum again 
after Rigolette and the Esquimaux!” 

"And the whales and seds!” added George. 

“And the icebergs and bears!” said Angus. 

"And all the Tarks’ and puffins!” suggested the 
captain. 

“Yes,” sighed Tom; "if it wasn’t for home I declare 
I should like to stay here longer.” 

The others laughed, and then the captain suggested 
supper and a little champagne to drink “success” to 
the run home. 

During the night the wdnd got up and made a rough 
sea; but the schooner rushed along merrily past islands, 
and more islands, rocks, and more rocks, all covered 
with, foam, and j-ourid which the great waves dashed 
and swirled, or throw upon them immense jets many 
feet high. ■ _ 

Awjiy, away, with now a following breeze direct 
for Belle, Isle. ISto stopping yet. Away, away, into 
the Htrait; and at length, after nearly four days’ sail- 
ing, pitching, to,s.sing, and iilnes.s, the Awnie rounded 
Chateau Island and cast anchor in Hcnlev Harbour. 


CHAPTEIX XXVIL 


HENTiEY HJiRBOUR—CURTOOT HOOKS—RETUBN TO HAU- 
FAX — nOMEVVA-BD BOUND — ^BACK TO BiUSTOL — DOME 
AGAIN !— CONCLUSION. 

■ TJQUtST had closed now, and a long stay in 
the Harhonv was imprndont. Hut tho boys 
wore detoriiiinod to see all they <‘.ouJd bore, 
and a fow days were conanmod in e.splor- 
ing the noiglibourhood of Ohabian Island and the 
“ castle," niidor the very walls of which tho schooner 
was lying. 

Henley Harbour is merely one ann of tho hay to 
which the '‘castle’' give.s its name, ‘‘Chatoari,’' The 
histox'y of tho bay and the narrative of tins iissociatlons 
of the place occupy considerable space in irom‘.s diary. 
Hut wo need not quote his hy no means unintorc, sting 
notes concerning the sottlemonts, and the contests 
waged hero hy English, Erench, and Ame7-ic;U!S. Tlio 
French Acadians landed here; and the ])a)-ty from the 
Annie explored the old fortification and ramble.d about 
the broken walls, which were then rapidly crumbling 
to decay. 

They also visited the curious rocks and made several 
sketches along the coast. The "castle" is simply basidtic 
rock, and presents a very curious appearance. The wall 
rises up for some two hundred feet and affords a fine 
m 
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prospect. But in all tliis the lads only took a limited 
interest. The season was dying out; vessels were daily 
perceived running home. The prospects of a bad pas- 
sage were becoming more and more visible. “ Let us 
be oil'!” 

“ Yes,” said Angus, “let us go. We have done all we 
can. There is a long voyage yet before us. What do 
you say, Captain Morris?’’ 

“ Well, it’s about time. September, you see, is get- 
ting on; and by the time you’ve got back to Halifax, 
and got your traps on board the ‘ liner,’ and arrived 
in England, the Christmas pudding will be getting 
ready, I daresay.” 

“ Ours is made already,” said Cecil. “ But we want 
to he home in November, if we can. So let us go. 
Homeward bound! — hurrah!” 

The cheer was echoed, and next day the Anm& 
sailed merrily away, as the boys waved a long adieu 
to Henley Harbour. “ Farewell, farewell 1” 

There was a little feeling of sadness as the Annie 
ran down the Straits. The wishes of the late Captain 
■Wood regarding the continuance of the trip had been 
anticii)ated, owing to the little error in copying the 
latiiAido and longitude, a,iid to the ncce.ssity in the first 
instance of running so far north and getting into the 
Hti'aits. So all the party felt they had done all that 
could bo expected of tliem. Not only had they found 
the 'i’alisman, but they had really obtained valuable 
claims, wbicli, with the money already loft them, would 
make them all independent. 

But tins was by no means their only idea. They 
all felt tliat the spirit of the will should he observed 
as well as the letter. The lads had each determined 
on a profes.sion by the time the Annie reached Hali- 
fax ; and wo may so far continue the record as to say 
that -Bob chose the navy, and is now in the Mediter- 
ranean (though bearing his real name, wbidi is not 
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Wood, as wfi have called him). Tom has gone into the 
iu'iiiy, and is fortunate enough to ho .serving us hrig.-ule- 
initior at one of our great stations. Ceeil, dear, kind 
“Muster Sareil,” went to China, and .suhseiiiienl.ly 
onttjred the Ohui'ch. Arthur, no longer tlu', desj)ondiii<;‘, 
(ifdee.kid the medieid 2U'ol’cH.4ion. Ho is now luiu'ried-- 
tlui only member of the, whole party, except Angus, 
\v]io luw tak(m inatrhuonial honoure--uud in a goo(l 
practice in his native county, 


But to re.sumo. 

The Annie, soon to regain her old name of irnfo-as, 
made rather bad weather of it as she drove liomo with 
reefs in her mainsail. The Straits were rough, the 
ocean was rougher; and by the time the schooner 
reached the shelter of Halifax harbour there was 
scai'cely a glass or a basin unbroken or uneraciced on 
hoard. Sea-sickuess had lioon very prevalent. Even 
Angus had .succumbed once, in a .short anil choppy sea, 
for a few hours. But when the gale a, bated and the 
sun came out, and the sea resumed it.s trumiuillity 
usual under such circumstances, the boys began to build 
castles in the air and to .speculate on the future with 
all their youthful ardour. 

We have already recorded the rcsulis. Wo may 
only add here, that the (.Janadian “ claims ” in the 
north-west have proved valuable, 'fhe Anticosti 
question is not decided, but ,stop.s were lately taken 
concerning it, and it will be doubtlo.ss concluded .satis- 
factorily. 

Halifax again! The whole party were on declf when 
the Annie ran into the harbour. It .scorned almost 
like home after all the droaiy cojist wliicli had been so 
long under the lee. Yet Halifax is many humlrods of 
miles from Barum on the Taw. However, cal»]e.s and 
mail steamens quickly bridge the distance; and a 
telegram was de,spatchcd to Pilton which cheered 
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the lionie party in a, manner that can be readily 

guessed. . 

There were letters waiting too, and papers from 
Iioino too — budgets of letters full of all kinds of 
welcome details oven down to the hens and ducks. 
These little things — these tiny items of news-^bind 
the thin heart-threads to homo more than anything 
else. Politics, great events, and even county news may 
be gathered from the papers. But domestic chat, the 
Inrda, the bees, the garden, the daily details which 
enter so largely into English family life — the local chat- 
ter and the loving, tender thoughts — all these make up 
tlie .sum of letters welcome to our absent friends. 
Kever mind how small tlie matter, so that it treats of 
home, it will he 'welcome. 

So the young adventurers found their letters. It 
was perfectly astonishing' how much Annie Tracey— 
who as a rule disliked writing — had to tell Angus, 
Her ideas rapidly developed under the genial influence 
of the sunshine of her heart, and Angus got the benefit, 
as did the others also. “ Dear old Annie,” said Cecil, 
“ she writes like a special correspondent. Nellie, too, 
is quite a scribe,” 

Then came the settling-day with Captain Morris, 
who was induced to accept a handsome ring and a 
binocular gla,s.s as a little tribute to his seamanship. 
]llach of tl'ie crew received a honu.s — and these, with 
the seals’ arid other skins which had been found, and 
a “ take” of fi.sh which the capta,in bad made at Henley 
Harbour, gave all hands a good recompense for the 
expedition. When the young men, each carrying some 
troph3^ left the schooner, tho crew, led by the captain, 
ga\'e them three hearty cheers, which resounded along 
the u'ater mid the wharf. 

" I’m leaving thee in sorrow, Atmie,” muttered Bob 
iis he made his way to tho hotel. "Tom, old chap, we 
have had a real good time, and have all profited by 
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onr oxjiorienca I Bhall novor iwa.ke a hatl jjtiu 
again.!” ^ 

“Wo have much to bo thankful for,” naiil Ch-ovgc, 
"and ci'i'Uiinly not tho least for that change, in you, 
Enl,, Hor.io)i,yly, wo have ouch had a ioHKOii, and let no 
truwt ivo w.ill not forgot tlio Talihman.” 


Two days aftci’wa,rd,s tho party woi’o in .Nc,w York. 
Some days after tliat tlicy ■wci'o cm hoard tho. White 
(Star mail steamer Britanmia, which carried them across 
the "pond” at a rattling pace. Tho Ifastnet was 
passed in less than eiglit days, and Queenstown 
quickly reached. Iteminiseences of tho “mysterious 
stranger” of the outward trip caused some merri- 
ment, and at Queeustf>wn the young explorers disem- 
barked. They snhsetjuently took tho steamer which 
I'ejoiccd, and may still rojotco, in the name of tho 
Prunmoken Adler to Hristol, where they arrived at 
the " haven under the hill ” safe and sound one October 
night. 

'J’he journey to Eai’nataplc was concluded next 
day, and tho long-wishod-for mooting took pdace at 
last. ■ ' 

I^eod wa tell of the greetings, th(», omhraeos, the 
inquiries, the tears, the rippling laughter, tho gimeral 
wondei'ineut expiresscd at each and every individual 
iind circumstance? hJocsd we otdargo upon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tracey’s joy and thankfulness, on the grcsdings 
of friends, on the children’s delight, a, ml on Annie’s 
fond welcome to Angus? No, wc c;m all pieluiv, tlie 
meeting of the young people, the alliectioiiaUi gre(‘tiug.s 
of JSellie and Ucorgo, the complete and utter happjimws 
of the entire household. 

The groat ex])edition had been accomplished. The 
trial "in the fire” had purified idl tho already good 
motal submitted to the tost, Tho Talisman still L‘.xi.sfcs 
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■— -^yllere? In_ ttie first place in all their hearts, but 
invisibly. Yi.sibly in the study — the little pri- 
vate study — of Angus Fowler. Why? We will tell 
you. 

yoine Cow months a,fter Aiigu.s returned he accepted 
an Jippointinent in .Liverpool in connection with the 
luercantile marine. He is secretary to a board where 
his naval knowledge and o.vperience are valuable. 

I'horo, in Liverpool, where his avocations called him, 
lie purchased a liome and furnished it. Very many 
frioTuls made him presents, and the Traceys took a 
greatiutcre.sbin thehou.se. Annie particularly did so. 
Then one December morning Angus came down to 
Barnstaple, and there was a grand wedding! Annie, 
looking prettier than ever, beaming with happiness, 
left Pilton that same afternoon for Houth Devon with 
lier husband Angus Fowler, to love, honour, and obey, 
till death do them part! Ho had won bis prize and 
the Talisrnanl : 

For Arthur handed the Bible to Annie as a wedding 
present. In it are recorded the date of the marriage, 
and underneath are two names, a girl’s name and a 
boy’s name, May they live and grow up as true and 
steadfast as their parents! 

The lads dispersed in time, and the Tracey family 
quitted Pilton. 

Deorge and Nellie Hamilton live in London, and 
are still reckoned amongst our dear friends. We have 
rather lost sight of the others, for the great world 
swallows us all up so quickly in its vortex of hn,si- 
ue.ss, and oven in its pdeasures at times. But they all 
live and arc hajipy— happy, I hope, as I am, when 1 
look back on the past and recall the merry faces, the 
heai'ty hand-shako, the kindly smile, which bade us 
•welcome to the I'j'aeeys’ home. "Into each life some 
rain must fall,” and there have been drops in ours 
since then — some big drops; hut the sunshine has come 
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affaiu, and will remain, we tirnst, with timm lu 
all. 

From Angus and Annie I have not ]atei_y iieard, hut 
with tliem, and particularly with her, luy old('r IVioiut, 
tliere will always remain a tomler monuay, and a 
hH,j)py reminiscence of this 

SlCAItCH li’Olt TllK Ta (USMAN'. 


TJIIO J!;.n.d. 



